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Now comes the hardest work of al 
—to sit still and study! : 


Unfailing energy needed for mental as well as for physical effort 


There's just one thing an active child can’t do 
—sit still! ““Animal spirits” accumulate under 
restraint and explosions almost always follow. 


School imposes not only this forced, unnat- 
ural physical state, but hard mental effort. And 
the combination makes decided inroads on a 
child’s energy. 


With school comes a new, insistent need to 
keep an abundant energy supply constantly on 
tap. Every day a child’s intake of energy should 
more than provide for his needs; thus building 
up a reserve fund for future and emergency use. 


The great source of energy 


Food, of course, is the one great source of 

energy. Food which is known to be high in 

energy value should be a major part of every 
child’s daily diet. 

But food can also be a thief of 
energy, if it is hard to digest. 
For then it imposes a tax on the 
stomach which consumes extra 
energy. 
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Cream of Wheat with Prunes 


Put new zest in breakfast for children by 

serving Cream of Wheat in different ways. 

They love it with fruit or brown sugar or 
poached egg 











Mothers should realize the necessity of simple 
food, high in energy; nourishing and extremely 
easy to digest. They should realize the special 
necessity of such food for breakfast. 

You can find no food which satisfies this need 
for energy and easy digestibility more perfectly 
than Cream of Wheat. For 28 years physicians 
and dietitians have recognized its value. 


Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


In its delicious creaminess is a wonderfully 
rich store of energy. And it is so easy to digest 
that it is regularly used for babies and convales- 
cents whose digestion is very delicate. 


Children need a hot breakfast 


A good, hot energy-breakfast is the first 
vital need of the day for all school children. 
Send the children to school fortified —with a 
Cream of Wheat breakfast! With it you may 
be sure their energy supply is ample for the 
morning's needs. And there is no danger of bur- 
dening digestion, as foods less simple in form 
would do. 


Gend for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


Send today for free sample box of Cream of Wheat, con- 
taining enough for four generous cereal servings or to make 
anyonerecipe. Withit we willalsosend 
our new recipe book which gives 50 
tempting dishes made with Cream of 
Wheat—dainty desserts, breads, meat, 
vegetable and cheese dishes. 

We also have, for mothers, an author- 
itative book on babies’ and children’s 
diet which we will gladly send you free. 


























Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 209, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


0 Please send me free sample with recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 


O Please send me your booklet, 
“The Important Business of Feeding Children.” 
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Waiting to play for you 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
ook for these Victor trade marks 


Better music - 
Greater artists Vi ctro la 


Any ti me — "HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
> 7 - STERS 


Canadian price-list on request 
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The winsome guardian of your hair cries: 


KC “Sionple care is salest !” 





AYBE you don’t believe in elves any 
M more. But a lovely rea/ one watches 
over your hair, and she trembles with fear 
every time you say, “Well, what should I 
try next?” 

“Don’t experiment!” she pleads. «Just 
get your hair clean and soft and beautiful 
—and that is so easy!” 


Elves don’t ordinarily bother much with 
scientific matters, but they have been in- 
vestigating the writings of scientific gentle- 
men who really know. 

This is what they've found: 


“You can keep your hair beautiful and 


fluffy and glossy by cheerfully shampooing 
it two or three times a month with pure 
soap and soft water, and by gaily brushing 
it thoroughly every day with a clean brush, 
to give it the glorious sheen that every 


woman wants.” 


When it comes to soap, the elves just 
naturally assume that you will use Ivory. 
They know it is pure and mild, and safe. 
When you massage 
your shapely head with 
that lovely rich Ivory 


4 | == 
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lather, and feel the tiny cleansing bubbles 
getting right down to the depths of your 
hair, you, too, will know how pure and 
mild and safe it is. 

And oh, how fine your head will feel, 
and how beautiful your hair will look— 
soft and fluffy and deliciously clean- 
smelling. 

You will use Ivory for your face and 
hands and bath, too, of course, just 4s 
millions of other careful women do. 


‘Procter €> Gamble. 


IVORY SOAP - 99%/,,,% Pure - It Floats 
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OTE to the Reader: This is a free transla- 
tion of the life, language and adventures 
of the first graduate flapper that ever dark- 
ened the doors of a certain good old town 
_ in Georgia. Therefore, the word “‘flap- 
per’’ in the title is neither an adjective nor a noun but a title 
outrageously earned by such intense energy and application 
of the heroine’s faculties as scarcely would be required to ob- 
tain the degree of bachelor of arts. 
rhe promise that this record shall be a free translation of 
her exploits is designed to establish the reader’s confidence 
with the assurance that it will be properly expurgated. For 
example, the author will make no attempt in these pages to 
copy literally the language she used, for I have observed that 
a roistering word may offend the gentle reader more than the 
darkest deed. It is not, however, my purpose to convey the 
impression that this young person’s vocabulary was profane. 
Vhat must be taken for granted, but it has long been the 
eiegant custom to record such terms in dashes and leave 
the thoroughly competent imagination of the reader to fill 
them. The task I shall undertake is far more difficult—that 
of translating into legitimate and intelligible words the elas- 
lic and extremely modern speech of youthful society. For 
the vocabulary used by this young person when she really 
warmed up to an exploit, or to an opinion, was so recent that 
you would not find the principal terms in it spelled or defined 











lapper-Anneé 


By CoRRA Harris 


IMustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


in any dictionary. It is what may be called transient and 
phonetic speech, used today or this year to express any 
meaning, often too obscure for the person of mature years to 
comprehend, then discarded for terms fresher as the season 
and fashion in language change. 

This then is where my art not only as a writer but as an 
interpreter will shine. I purpose, single-handed, and with no 
possible aid from a glossary, to translate the language of a 
modern flapper, which is without history or ancestry to define 
it, into the relatively ancient speech of the average man or 
woman who may read this story. 

But when it comes to setting down her manners, opin- 
ions and astounding adventures, I shall exercise the sort of 
freedom which has been so greatly admired in Shakspere by 
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the best and most scholarly minds of our times. My 

idea is neither to condemn her nor to defend her, but 

to omit nothing which has come to my knowledge of 

her performances. My merit will be to have fur- 

nished many a mother with the highly exciting 

motion picture of her own daughter’s real life. Why should 
these innocent, simple, elder women be deprived of the screen 
version, of the thrills and hairbreadth escapes, which their 
daughters so frequently make from death, shame and dis- 
honor? 
HE very old towns in the South may be distinguished 
from the young towns as you recognize an elderly person 

of good breeding by his manner, which is not brisk, by the 
age and dignity of his countenance, by the calm blue gaze 
with which he omits you, or inspects you, formally and coolly 
as if you did not really matter. There is a pridefulness about 
the cut of his nose, whether it is bulbous or Roman, never to 
be seen in the nose of a younger man, however elegant the 
lines. It isa monument he has raised to himself in the midst 
of his countenance, which has settled and become the per- 
manent indicator of his character and quality. You perceive 
at a glance that he is the finished product of his years, that 
he will never add another cubit to his stature nor change his 
opinions. Precisely so, the old Southern town is the finished 
product of a former civilization. It will never become a great 
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city nor change its architecture except by fire or a great 
hurricane. Even then the modern cottage, built where the 
great house stood, looks like the shingled maidservant of the 
adjoining mansions. 


T IS invariably built around a square. The majestically 

hideous courthouse stands in the midst of this square like 
a bald domed head and nose. The streets are wide and 
shaded by the interlacing branches of ancient oaks. The 
mansions set far back on wide-spreading lawns, elegantly 
white, or dingy by some accident of poverty, all convey the 
same impressions of pride and aloofness. I have seen such 
houses within so stripped of their elegance and splendor as 
to be more ghastly than empty tombs. Still they stand in a 
town like that, defended and preserved from progress and 
enterprising real-estate agents as old churches and burying 
grounds are held sacred long after the congregations who 
worshiped there have passed away. 

Sometimes the shaking fringe of a new and insubstantial 
civilization is added to the outer edges of such a town with 
its shops, factories and slums, but the old part stands invio- 
late as a churchyard, so many block lengths in every direc- 
tion around the square, except across the railroad tracks. 
Never will you see a Colonial residence on the wrong side of 
the railroad and station. A sort of correct quietness broods 
over it— sounds you hear but no strident noises, no hurrying 
confusion—as remote apparently in consciousness as if it 
housed a different breed of men, as indeed it does. The old 
people of the oldest families left over in a turgid time still 
live there, or a curious posterity which slips away during the 
day to do business on the commercial fringe, but returns in 
the evening to don its golf clothes and motor to the links. 

Milledge is such a place in Georgia. A dingy city has 
grown up about it, but the original town stands wide and 
voluminously architectural in the midst of the meaner mind 
of a strictly commercial and industrial civilization. The 
lawns are spacious, the 
shrubbery is old, gnarled 
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On one of the widest green lawns in this town there stands 
a fine old mansion upon massive pillars high above the ground 
as if it had nothing to conceal, winged on either side, round 
columns supporting the coronet roof of the veranda, a 
spreading fan of glass above the front door, also a strip of 
the same leaded panes on either side. An iron lion’s head 
with a ring in its mouth is the grim knocker on this door. 
Two lanterns incased in cunningly wrought iron are fastened 
to the wall beyond the doorframe. The house is painted 
white. The effect is stiff, substantial and almost offensively 
imposing; not the sort of house where the casual stranger 
might expect an invitation to dine. I merely mention this 
circumstance in passing to indicate the levity of social sacri- 
lege against the historic standards of hospitality in this 
house which was now about to begin; not to reflect upon the 
casual stranger, who frequently proves to be a worthy per- 
son. Still this fact would have nothing in the world to do 
with the probabilities of his ever entering the door of that 
house, as standards were maintained there up to the time 
when all standards governing class and conduct were swept 
out of it with so much noise and midnight gayety. 


N THE right-hand side and discreetly to the rear a barn 

with a steeple inhabited by pigeons shows white through 
the stiff branchesof ancient apple trees. But nogarage! That 
is, not yet. Later one of these modern warts was added back 
there along with other changes which destroyed the stately 
elegance of this sample of ante-bellum architecture. 

The entire premises occupied a space much wider than an 
ordinary city block and were inclosed with iron palings of 
the sort sometimes seen around lots in an old-fashioned 
cemetery, but obsolete now. A neatly trimmed hedge con- 
cealed these palings on the inside—a circumstance you are 
requested to bear in mind for future reference. 

At the left front there is a small iron gate set into the 
palings, kept closed. A flagged walk led to it deviously from 
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the house through clumps of shrubbery. There is a low y all 
of cobblestones on either side, covered with ivy. At the 
other end of the front palings stand the nobler iron gates of 
the driveway, wide open, as much as to say if you come ina 
carriage you might enter with assurance. This drive sy eeps 
in a flourish through a scattered group of willow-| afed 
water oaks to the door of the mansion, widens there and 
passes On with a sort of narrowing swiftness around the 
house to the rear. 


F YOU bear in mind that Franklin Avenue is by way of 
being the orchestra circle of polite society in Milledge and 
that mansions similar to this were seated high upon their 
pillars on either side of it and that it opened on the square 
at one end and concluded magnificently at the portals of the 
University campus at the other end, you have the scene laid 
in which Anne Capers established her headquarters and 
waged such a scandalous campaign for life, liberty and hap- 
piness as has rarely been conducted against the manners, 
customs and traditions of decent society. I am not condemn- 
ing her, you understand; I am simply using the standard dic. 
tionary terms to indicate the nature of her performances, 
and have made all possible scenic preparations beforehand, 
realizing that the swiftness of her operations will leave very 
short intermission for this kind of placid descriptive work 
after she whisks into action. 
On a certain shining September afternoon in the year 1924 
a little old doll of a lady parted the rose-gray portiéres hung 
before the double doors of the drawing-room in the Capers 
mansion and moved with the mincing step peculiar to women 
of her generation, when the length of a lady’s stride was 
determined by the fact that it must not be long enough to 
indicate that she had legs beneath her wide full skirts. 
She moved imperceptibly, no matter how long this method 
of motion delayed her in getting where she was going. Thus 
Mrs. Capers crimped her way across the polished floor. The 
glistening gray silk of her 
skirt touched it in front 








and eminently respectable. F 





there. The old mansions 
roost like splendid wide- 
winged fowls of architec- 
ture, indifferent to founda- 
tions, so high upon their 
pillarsthat youcanstandat 
the front gate, look through 
the cool, clean space un- 
derneath and see the roses 
blooming in the garden 
behind; little bright flow- 
ers blooming there like chil- 
dren sunning themselves in 
this protected place. 

The State University 
pinnacles one of the hills 
in this part of the town, 
and is the only industry 
recognized socially by that 
strict community. They 
founded it long enough ago 
for Bob Toombs to have 
received splendid smatter- 
ing of culture, which de- 
veloped into the courage 
and oratory of that period. 
They still believe in the 
archaic attributes of cour- 
age, sentiment and elo- 
quence, and continue to 
unveil tablets to the mem- 
ory of former soldiers, 
scholars and statesmen 
who possessed these quali- 
ties and an iridescent flow 
of language. 





No hybrid blossoms bloom | 
| 


Y SOME sort of occult 
relation with the 
nether fringe of commer- 
cialism which surrounds it, 
this elder town still retains 
its wealth, carefully in- 
vested and never men- 
tioned. In short, very 
comfortable people, indif- 
ferent to criticism, prideful 
and eloquently decent, 
with a pardonable vanity 
for producing historical 
volumes at their own ex- 
pense which prove conclu- 
sively that all other histor- 
ies of the South are a tissue 
of lies, fabricated for the See 
ignoble purpose of tarnish- 
ing the unspeakable glories | 











| ‘““WONDER WHAT’S GOING 


and trailed evenly a short 
distancebehind. Onecould 











| 
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| not go so far as to assert 
| that she wore a bustle, but 
| it might be inferred from 
| the undulating line from 
her waist downward. Cer- 
tainly she wore more than 
one petticoat, white and 
probably frilled at the bot- 
tom. This aiso was the hall 
mark of the gentlewoman 
of the period which pro- 
duced her, as certain sym- 
bols on the bottom of an 
old piece of china indicate 
its worth and antiquity. 


SILK handkerchief 
stuffed in that place 
from which Nature had 
long since retired showed 
her with the rounded breast 
of a little old pouter pi 
geon. The bodice was close 
fitting, making her appear 
very small, like a tiny bust 
upon a voluminously 
draped pedestal. The 
sleeves were long. A frill 
of fine lace fell from them 
over her hands, blue 
veined, old and very deli- 
cate. A fichu of this lace 
covered the shoulders of 
her gown like a web and 
was pinned in front with a 
miniature in an oval gold 
frame. This was the bosom 
portrait she always wore of 
her husband, the late Col. 
William Capers, whichrep- 
resented that redoubtable 
old warrior as he must have 
appeared in the late sixties, 
when he was her lover, 4 
fiercely handsome young 
man with opulent. black 
hair, burnsides, a grand 
nose and choleric blue eyes: 
She let herself down with 
an elegant stiffness into 
one of the slender Chippen 
dale chairs close to the wall, 
spread her skirts an 
waited, like a portrait of 4 











TO HAPPEN. WE CAN’T 


LAST AT THIS RATE”’ 


lady left years and yeals 
ago in this place. 
| She had reached that 











of this section. 


| age of beautiful innocency 
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‘*“POOR OLD DAD MADE A DREADFUL MISTAKE PUTTING ME OFF ON YOU’’ 














when the face of an old gentlewoman assumes again the con- 
tours of a very young child, withered, but round, and vacuous 
of certain knowledges peculiar to the very young; a curiously 
sweet expression, as if by living she had finally been reduced 
merely to goodness. 

This is the most entrancing shade of moral loneliness in 
the world, and very rare. I have my doubts about whether 
any old woman in the present generation can achieve it, how- 
ever good and serviceable her life has been, for our age does 
some strange violence even to the pure in heart. They can 


no longer escape the dreadfully diminishing wisdom of life 
as it is. 


ER hair was white, plainly dressed, her skin bleached and 
profusely powdered, but her eyes indicated the darker 
coloring of her youth. They were black, not brilliant, soft like 


| velvet, not large, but round, wide open, revealing herself to 


you, with nothing to reveal. She had asort of lifted angle 
of vision, not on account of her diminutive stature, but 
because it was her habit to regard men and circumstances 
With this skyward gaze, contracted through the meekness of 
her mind. 

Never did perverse fate provide a more tractable victim 
for the roistering enterprises of a flapper. Fortunately for 
her, she had passed the age when any fate could mar or 
change her. She belonged to history, poetry and traditions. 
She was as truly a part of the furnishing of this lovely old 
blue and gray drawing-room with its lofty ceilings, its tall 
mirrors and its slender Chippendale chairs as the bowl of 
white and lavender cosmos blossoms on the square piano 
blended mistily with its lights and shadows. 

This was the second time since three o’clock she had 
settled herself there and had been multiplied by the two mir- 
Tors into three old ladies all wearing that same uplook of 
expectation. Her granddaughter, Anne Capers, should 
have arrived on the Southern Express from New York at 
this hour. Instead came a telegram from Anne stating with 
her love that she had been indefinitely detained and that a 


letter would follow. Now she was waiting for her pastor. She 
would share with him the cherry cake and tea she had planned 
to share with Anne, and lay the case of that young person 
before him for consideration. 

There are now two kinds of women of the upper class, the 
one who sends for her doctor when she is vaguely or acutely 
amiss, and the one who sends for her lawyer when she desires 
to make a change in her matrimonial scenes. But the old- 
fashioned woman of high degree invariably sent for her 
pastor in every emergency when advice or prayers for guid- 
ance were needed. And the affair, however sensational, went 
no further. Pastors in those days not only received spiritual 
confidences, they kept family secrets, which are now pub- 
lished on the front page of the morning paper. It was a 
decent and far less expensive way of disposing of them. 


NTIL this time the hallowed name of Capers had never 

appeared in the Milledge papers except in connection 
with the most exalted social functions, such as the entertain- 
ing of the governor of the state and his staff, or the annual 
reception given to the faculty and trustees of the university, 
or the election of Robert Capers on this board of trustees to 
fill the place of his late lamented father, or the editorial 
requiem in honor of the colonel after his death. 

The doings of young Anne Capers changed all these ad- 
mirable conventions, but it is well to set down a memorial of 
what the Capers family really was until she took the bit 
between her fine white teeth and added a lurid chapter to its 
dignified history. 

Promptly at five o’clock the tall clerical figure of Doctor 
Lyons appeared swinging briskly along the flagged walk, the 
long tails of his tightly buttoned coat undulating gracefully 
in the September breeze, his keen old face as clear-cut as the 
Presbyterian doctrine of predestination, thin locks of gray 
hair curled crisply against the back of his broad-brimmed 
black hat, one arm folded majestically across his breast, the 
other swinging freely like the sky-cleaving wing of a good old 
bird. Mrs. Capers had barely time to draw a package of 


telegrams from her pocket and lay them conveniently upon 
the window sill, as an anxious speaker arranges his notes, 
before the maid announced the minister. 

He advanced confidently like the kind gospel of a man, 
entreating her with that same free hand not to rise, clasped 
the one she offered, folded himself into the chair she indi- 
cated and exclaimed: 

‘How well you are looking!”’ 


“TELIA, tea!’’ she commanded, glancing past him at the 
maid disappearing through the door. Then with a 
swiftly returning look, she said: 

“My dear friend, how good of you to come!” implying 
that her condition was very bad. 

“‘Mary gave me your message when I came in from the 
women’s meeting at the church. I put off at once. Pleasure 
to be out in such weather. Beautiful day!” he returned 
heartily. 

He was also a physician accustomed to deal with the 
subtler disorders of souls, and he always began his diagnosis 
cheerfully in advance like other competent doctors, knowing 
that the good of his service would depend chiefly upon the 
confidence of his manner. 

“Yes, it is a pleasant day,”’ she admitted absently, as if the 
kind of day it was had nothing to do with what was on her 
mind. 

‘“We missed you this afternoon, but at that the ladies of 
the auxiliary have chosen you to represent them at the synod 
in Columbus next spring,”’ he told her with the air of one who 
gives flattering news. 

‘Yes, yes,” she replied, fingering the packet of telegrams. 
“I was detained. I doubt if it was wise to make me the dele- 
gate, because I may not be able to attend the convention.” 

“Tut! tut! Of course you will go.” 

She regarded him earnestly for a moment. 

“Doctor Lyons, I feel as if something is going to happen,” 
she said. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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ONE THING 





ryueg|y DAMON and Pythias had been com- 
51] muters, and had taken the five-two train 
“| every afternoon, and shared one lawn 
mower between them, with never a debate 
as to who sharpened it last—if Damon and 
Pythias had been as thick and brotherly 
Ai as that, they would have somewhat re- 
©] sembled Henry Spelton and Arthur Bar- 
ere never were such neighbors. They lived 
side by side in that cheerful real-estate development in 
Sunnyvale, five minutes’ run from the station for a Mara- 
thoner. 

You have seen Sunnyvale. It will be a paradise when it is 
finished. The streets do get a trifle soft now after a rain. 
But just as Sunnyvale lots were beginning to sell like hot 
cakes, the war came. You know. The war did a number of 
those things. But at least Sunnyvale is on the right side of 
the railway tracks. Not that the people on the other side 
aren’t perfectly all right. There are some very good people 
over there. But you know how it is. Somehow the people 
on the north side are—you know. There is a difference in 
folks, isn’t there? 

I wish I could sufficiently depict the wonderful neighborly 
feeling which existed between Henry Spelton and Arthur 
Barrett. And not merely between the two men either. It 
was almost equally true of Mrs. Spelton and 
Mrs. Barrett, and between the Spelton children 
and the Barrett children. There were two Bar- 
rett boys, twelve and eight, and a Spelton boy 
and girl, twelve and six. For a long time the 
Speltons had no vacuum sweeper. Henry meant 
to get one, but he had been under a good deal of 
expense with Freddie’s tonsils and teeth. But 
the Barrett vacuum cleaner was as welcome to 
the Speltons as the May breezes. ‘Georgie,’ 
said Mrs. Barrett, ‘‘ you haven’t used our vacuum 
cleaner lately. I do hope you’re not going to be 
sensitive about such matters. Goodness knows 
I’ve borrowed enough of your things. Now, please 
do take it every time you need it.” 













NE day Mrs. Spelton brought back the vac- 

uum cleaner broken. What did Mrs. Bar- 
rett say? She apologized. ‘I should have had 
that fixed long ago, Georgie. I knew it was just 
about ready to give way. I’m sorry it gave you 
so much trouble.” 

Sometimes, when Henry Spelton missed the 
five-two, Arthur Barrett waited in the Union 
Station until the five-thirty-seven, just out of 
manly friendliness. “‘Oh, say, you could have got the five- 
two, Arthur. What d’ye want to hang ’round here for, just 
for me?”’ 

“T was a little late, Henry. I could have caught it if I’d 
wanted to run,” prevaricated Mr..Barrett. ‘‘But life is too 
short to break your neck after a train. Had a hard day?” 

“Not so good. The V. P. got back from a long trip this 
morning, and the office has been upset.”” Mr. Spelton was 
something in wholesale leather. 

“IT know,” was the sympathetic reply. ‘‘Funny how these 
executives will go away and live on the fat of the land for a 
few weeks, and then come back to the office and give an 
imitation of a howling dervish. It’s the bunk.” Mr. Barrett 
was in wholesale hosiery. 

They usually managed to get a seat together on the five- 
two. Only a stranger or a boor would have thought of 
sitting down with either of these neighbors until the train 


LED TO ANOTHER 


left the Union Station. If one was missing, the conductor 
used to ask feelingly, ‘‘Haven’t lost your friend, have 
you?” 

There was a queer, elusive bond—almost psychological, 
you might say—between these neighbors. It may have been 
a coincidence, but they both got station HGY the very same 
night, on their radio sets, after vainly trying to tune it in 
for months. As a final instance of the utter frankness and 
truthfulness which characterized their relations, neither 
one claimed to have got anything west of Chicago on his 
set. 

“‘T used to get Montreal. I can’t get it now,”’ said Spelton. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred would have replied: 
“Can’t you? That’s funny. I got them last night, clear asa 
bell. Must be something wrong with your umphaloola.”’ 












‘““GIVE HIM BACK THAT CHOP, YOU NASTY DOG!” 


SHE CRIED AT PRINCE 


But what did Barrett say? He replied, ‘Same with me, 
Henry.” 

One evening as the two commuters were going out on the 
five-two, Henry Spelton said to Arthur Barrett: ‘I wouldn’t 
have missed this train tonight, not if it cost me my job, 
Arthur. The dog has come.” 

“The dog?’’ repeated Mr. Barrett with much surprise. 
“What dog? You don’t mean to say you’ve got a dog?” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you? No, I didn’t, that’s right. I meant 
to, Arthur. You see, I’ve been thinking lately that no chil- 
dren ought to grow up without a dog. Why, Arthur, it’s just 
as natural for children to have a fine dog to play with as it is 
for water to—you know.” 

Mr. Barrett was not exactly peevish, but he couldn’t but 
feel a trifle hurt. 

When you are as thick as peas in a pod with a man, you 
naturally expect that he won’t make a clean jump from the 
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Dog Eat Dog 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


I/ustrated by Nancy Fay 


normality of his life without giving some notice. A thing 
like that can’t help hurting a little. 

“For water to do what?” asked Mr. Barrett. One of the 
easiest methods of expressing one’s displeasure is in forcing 
your victim to continue a simile of which he has already 
grown suspicious and tired. ; 

“Well, to run downhill. I don’t understand why we 
haven’t had a dog before. We’ve always wanted one. Just 
never got around toit. But the other night I was reading in 
the paper how a house caught fire, and a dog gave the alarm 
and saved the whole family. I said to myself right then, 
“We've got to have a dog.’ Mrs. Spelton telephoned that he 
came by express this afternoon.” 

Mr. Barrett recovered quickly from his fleeting chagrin, 
“What breed is he, Henry?” 

“A collie. We’ve always wanted a collie. They're so re. 
fined and intelligent. And I understand they go wrong less 
often than any other breed of dog. Come right over after 
dinner, Arthur, and bring the whole family. I’ll tell you 
what, Arthur, I want you folks to enjoy this dog just as much 
as we do. I want your boys to romp with him, and grow up 
with him, just as much as mine. I want him to learn that 
we're all one big family, as you might say, and that anybody 
who attacks a Barrett is attacking a Spelton.”’ 


S THE two men parted at the Barrett gate, Mr. Spelton 
renewed the invitation: ‘Come right over after dinner, 
Arthur—all of you.” 

““Yes,”’ said Mr. Barrett. 

But he entered the house with a queer feeling. No, not 
that Henry hadn’t told him he was going to get a dog! That 
was only a temporary wave of disappointment. It was— 
well, it was as if he and Henry Spelton had been coming out 
on the five-two together one night, and some infernal bore, 
who had known Henry as a boy in Milwaukee, had butted 
in and monopolized the conversation all the way to Sunny- 
vale. During dinner, Mr. Barrett was thoughtful. 

Mrs. Barrett noticed it. ‘“‘Anything go wrong today, 
dear?” 

“No. Have you seen Spelton’s dog?”’ 

“Dog? Oh, it was a dog then. I saw the expressman 
come there just as I was going out shopping. Did Henry say 
what kind?” 

“Collie. One of those long-haired ones that jumps upon 
you and spills a quart of fur on your overcoat.” 

“Oh, can’t we have a dog, pa?” cried the oldest boy. 
“¥ want a bulldog, a regular scrapper. I’ll bet he could 
lick their dog,”’ suggested the younger Barrett boy. 

“Don’t talk like that, Archie. We’re not aiming to lick 
other people’s animals. Henry wants us all to come over and 
see the dog after dinner, Ella. I suppose we’d better go. 
Still I don’t know just what Spelton wants of a dog. Strikes 
me they’re a good deal of a nuisance.”’ 

The Spelton collie proved to be a lively half-grown animal, 
with a long nose and limpid brown eyes and a careless set 0! 
teeth. 


RS. BARRETT had just uttered the words, “Oh, isn't 
a he the sweetest thing!’’ when the vivacious animal 
skipped lightly up to her, seized the bottom of her dress 11 
his mouth, and was only separated from his victim by com 
promise. Under the terms of the compromise, the calli 
retained about eleven square inches of the cloth, which he 
shook vigorously, making believe it was a rat. 

“‘Oh, isn’t that dreadful!” cried Mrs. Spelton. “‘ Henry, 
how could you let him do such a thing! Why, certainly you 
should have held him until he had a chance to be acquainted! 
And that lovely gown too! How can we ever ——" 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all. I’ve worn this so long I’m tired 
of it, Georgie. Oh, don’t scold the little fellow. You didnt 
mean any harm, did you, dear? No, he didn’t mean aly 
harm. Look out, Freddie, he’s got your stocking.”’ 

“It ain’t my stocking. It’s my leg,” shrieked Masttt 
Fred. “‘Take him off! Oh, take him away!” 

Mr. Spelton succeeded in prying the dog away from young 
Barrett. 

“You come with me, sir,” he said to the collie sternly: 
“Out in the kitchen you go. I’m sorry about this, folks. 
Didn’t break the skin, did he?”’ 

The Barretts were pleased to announce that Freddie had 
only a black-and-blue spot. 

Mr. Spelton explained: “‘Of course he’s only a puppy, and 
he doesn’t mean any harm. I don’t think he has been pro?” 
erly trained. We’ve got to take him in hand. But hes? 
beauty, isn’t he?”’ + 
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“He has a lovely head,” said Mrs. Barrett. Arthur 
Barrett wagged his head from side to side in what was an 
attempt to express the utmost admiration, but which had the 
seneral effect of a prophecy of evil. 

After the Barretts returned home, Mr. Barrett said: 
“Well, that was good for a starter, Ella. That was one of 
vour best dresses, wasn’t it?”’ 

" “Yes, Look at it. What ashame! Still, I had to pass it 
off lightly. I didn’t want to hurt their feelings.” 

“No, that’s right. Still, I should say he’s a dangerous 
little cur. If I had a dog and he did that, I'd start training 
him with a baseball bat right on the spot. I couldn’t help 
vetting the idea that Spelton thought it was rather funny. 
But maybe it was a nervous snicker that he gave. Of course 
in that case I don’t hold it against him.” 

“T'l] hit that dog with a brick in the morning, you see if I 
don’t!’’ promised Freddie. 

“Don’t say that, Freddie. The dog didn’t mean to hurt 
you. Perhaps you’ll have a lot of fun playing with him. Mr. 
Spelt n says you boys can consider him partly yours. I dare 
say he'll distribute the bites equally.” 

“If [had a good bulldog, I’ll bet he’d chew that pup’s leg 
off in no time,’’ suggested Archie brightly. 

Over in the Spelton home they were talking it over too. 
“What a pity he should do a thing like that, Henry! What 
ever possessed him? The very first thing too!” 

“It was too bad,’”’ admitted Mr. Spelton. ‘Still, I can’t 
help believing that Ella must have made some movement 
with her foot, or something like that. It stands to reason 
that a dog wouldn’t jump on her that way for no reason. 
Why didn’t he do it to you?” 


“FRHAT’S so. And maybe Freddie didn’t like him. They 
say dogs know instinctively when people don’t like 
them. He didn’t offer to touch Alice and Harry. He came 
right up to them and put his nose in their laps so gently.” 

“T thought Arthur acted kind of peevish, didn’t you?” 

“Well, I did notice something about his voice when he 
said good night. But after Rex gets acquainted with them, 
I’m sure it will be all right.” 

“Then you’ve decided to call him Rex?”’ 

“Yes. I thought of a hundred names, but I think Rex is 
best. It’s so strong and simple and dignified. And then it’s 
easy to say. Here, Rex! Come, Rex! What’s that?” 

“He’s in the pantry. He’s knocked something over!” 

Next morning, when Henry Spelton and Arthur Barrett 
went in on the eight-eleven, they were as good friends as 
ever. Night had brought serene counsel. It was obvious to 
Arthur at breakfast time that Henry’s snicker had been a 
purely nervous reaction. He was sorry he had doubted his 
neighbor's good faith. He knew Henry well enough to feel 
sure that the decent chap had really intended the dog to be 
just as much of a comfort to the Barretts as to his own 
family. Henry was the kind of man who would take off his 
shirt to help a friend. 

‘Now don’t mention that incident again, Henry. Oh, I 
know you feel badly about it, but you needn’t. We never 
gave the matter another thought. A young dog is mis- 
chievous. He’ll grow up as sober as a judge, no doubt.” 

“In another year, Arthur, Rex will be a mighty good 
friend to have around. Burglaries are getting too common. 
The robber that sets foot on our premises will be out of luck. 
Your wife and mine will feel safer in the daytime too. That 
was one of the reasons I got him.” 

When they came out on the five-two, Henry Spelton had a 
two-pound box of chocolates. ‘Give these to Ella, will you, 





‘THEY SAY AIN’T YOUR FATHER GOT MONEY ENOUGH 
'O KEEP A DOG, OR IS HE TOO MUCH OF A TIGHTWAD?”’ 
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THE SPELTON COLLIE PROVED TO BE A LIVELY HALF-GROWN ANIMAL, WITH A LONG 
NOSE AND LIMPID BROWN EYES AND A CARELESS SET OF TEETH 


with our best compliments? It won’t pay for that skirt, 
Arthur, but it shows how we feel.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary, Henry. Don’t bea fool. Anyway, 
come over tonight, all of you, and we’ll eat these together.” 

The Speltons came over, and brought Rex. The poor 
little fellow was so lonesome when left 
alone! But Rex tonight justified their 
faith in him. He confined his exercises 
to chewing the tassels off the over- 
stuffed lounge. Three of the tassels were 
not much injured. He swallowed the 
other one. 

When the Speltons went home Arthur 
Barrett said: ‘‘Ella, I don’t quite under- 
stand Henry. Heseems changed. You’d 
have thought he’d have said he was sorry 
about those tassels. All he seemed to 
care about was that it might make that 
dog of his sick.” 

Pups will be pups, and most of them 
outgrow it; and after a few months the 
Speltons’ dog Rex showed clear signs of 
becoming an amiable and _ tractable 
creature. The somewhat 
ruffled relations between the 
Speltons and the Barretts 
calmed down to a state re- 
sembling the oldtime smoothness. 
was never as it was before Rex came. It could 
scarcely be. It was the same big family, but 
there was an adopted member now. 

But Rex romped and sported with the Barrett 
children just as much as with the Spelton chil- 
dren, and he played no favorites between the 
Barrett cat and his own. 


Perhaps it 


RUE, Arthur Barrett became somewhat 

weary of listening, going in on the eight- 
eleven, to the stories his friend Spelton told of 
the extraordinary sagacity of Rex. ‘“‘It’s simply 
wonderful, Arthur, what that little dog knows. 
Why, when he wants to go to sleep at night, he 
rolls up one of the small rugs for a headrest. 
’Pon my soul he does.” 

“No, not really?’’ Mr. Barrett was politely 
bored. 

“Ask Georgie if he doesn’t. Don’t take my 
word for it. And last night—ha-ha!—that little 
rascal—ha-ha! ——” 

Sometimes Mr. Barrett wondered whether he 
couldn’t make arrangements at the office to 
shift to the eight-forty morning train, and come 
out on the five-thirty-seven for a while. 

“Ella, I’m afraid that dingy, pie-faced dog of 
Spelton’s is giving him softening of the brain,” 





Barrett told his wife. ‘‘He’s getting to be a frightful bore. 
Can’t talk of anything else. Why, I was telling him this 
morning about the way Pittsburgh came over the radio last 
night, and he butted in, as though he hadn’t hearda word I’d 
said, with some frowzy imbecility about that wall-eyed pup.” 

“Pa, can’t we have a dog?”’ said Freddie for 
the six hundredth time at the dinner table. 

“No, you can’t. Do you want this family to 
get just as nutty as the people next door?” 

“Arthur!” chided the wife. ‘‘ Really, 
you shouldn’t forget yourself like that. 
Isn’t it natural for Freddie and Archie 
to want a dog of their own? You’ve 
told me many times about the fun you 
used to have with your dog when you 
were a boy.” 

Mr. Barrett, thus cornered, squirmed 
and sparred. “‘Can’t they play with 
Rex?” 


“AW, WE’VE tried to, pa. We don’t 

getany chance. Harry and Alice 
grab him away from us all the time. 
They say why don’t we get a dog of our 
own? They say what do we want to be 
calling their dog over here all the time 
for? They say ain’t your father got 
money enough to keep a dog, or is he too much of a tight- 
wad—didn’t they, Archie?” 

“Sure, and Harry said if I called Rex over here again he’d 
knock me for a goal, didn’t he, Freddie?”’ 

‘*‘Oh, he did, did he?’”’ commented the father, with some 
asperity. “So that’s the kind of talk they have over there, 
is it? Well, you boys can have a dog. I’ve been feeling that 
there was trouble coming, someway. The Speltons aren’t 
the same as they used to be, Ella. You’ve seen that.” 

“I’m sure it would be all right if our children had their 
own dog, dear. After all, children don’t like to share their 
animals, do they?” 

‘* All right, then, we’ll have our own dog,” concluded Mr. 
Barrett, with a tinge of bitter triumph in his voice. 

A couple days afterward Mr. Barrett said to Mr. Spelton, 
on the five-two: ‘“‘ Well, Henry, I’ve got myself a dog. I had 
to come to it. The children pestered me to death until I 
promised them. It isn’t that you haven’t shared Rex with 
us at all. But you know how children are. I guess the dog is 
out at the house now. They said they’d bring him today.” 

*“What kind of a dog have you got, Arthur?’’ Somehow, 
there was a lack of enthusiasm in Mr. Spelton’s tone. There 
was even a small sense of injury apparent. It was as though 
Mr. Barrett lacked faith in and admiration for Rexy. 

“Oh, just a dog, just a mutt dog. No particular breed. 
I talked it over with a friend of mine who knows all about 
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ea) URING my sec- 
: \: ond year on the 
stage, some 
a 4] time in 1864, I 
zaiems) wasintroduced, 
while we were traveling on 
a train between engage- 
ments, to John H. Flagler, 
later of the Standard Oil 
Company. I was then a 
big, awkward, overgrown 
boy, not quite nineteen, 
and a member of the 
Holman English Opera 
Troupe. Mr. Flagler had 
seen our performance of 
the night before in the 
town we had just left, and 
he had somehow met 
George Holman, our manager. After 
complimenting me on my work, and as- 
suring me of my good fortune in being 
with so excellent an organization as the 
Holmans, he cautioned me against the 
temptations of my profession. He told 
me that it was so easy for the actor to 
spend all that he made traveling about 
the country, and that the only way that 
I could avoid this temptation to be 
improvident and escape a penniless old age was to save and 
save, no matter how much it hurt. And when by scrimping 
and saving I had made the pennies mount to dollars and the 
dollars to considerable sums, I should begin to invest—but 
cautiously, with more regard to safety than to big returns. 

I listened to these words of sound advice with respect, as 
the young should ever listen to the words of experience, but I 
did not tell Mr. Flagler until many years after, when I met 
him by chance in front of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New 
York, that at the time he gave me the benefit of his counsel, 
my salary was nothing at all. I was at that time apprenticed 
to the Holman family, working for my board, traveling ex- 
penses and general tuition in the theatrical business, 
with the opportunity of playing parts. 

















cApprentice Actor 


Ho” common the apprenticeship system was in the 
theater, I do not know. Certainly it was not a 
common thing at the time I went to work with the Hol- 
mans. There were few companies of the sort, and few 
that would have cared to take on the direction and 
schooling of a young would-be actor. In the library of 
The Players, in New York, is a sheaf of papers by which 
Peter Richings, of the Richings Opera Company, took 
one Carolina—later Caroline Richings, a famous prima 





SALLIE HOLMAN 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE HOLMAN AND 





By WILLIAM H. CRANE 


donna who created many operatic réles in this country 
from an orphan asylum and made her an apprentice. The 
theater is today, I think, the only profession which one can 
take up and be paid from the start and while learning. There 
are a great many players today who in their early days had a 
difficult time collecting the salaries that they were supposed 
to get, but I am, so far as I know, the only actor living who 
began as an apprentice. 

No papers were drawn in my case. Mr. Holman agreed 
with my father and mother that he would pay all my ex- 
penses and teach me music, stage deportment and all the 
other things that went with professional appearance in those 





























WILLIAM H. CRANE WHEN I4 YEARS OLD 


THEIR GIFTED FAMILY 
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THE ORIGINAL HOL- 
MAN OPERA COMPANY, 
READING FROM LErtT 
TO RIGHT—ALFRED, 
MRS. HARRIET HOL- 
MAN,SALLIE, BENNIE, 
MR. GEORGE HOLMAN 
AND BABY JULIA 


days, for the period of one 
year. If I was satisfied at 
the end of that time the 
Holman Company was to 
have my services for an 
additional year upon the 
same terms. I was giveng 
certain amount of pocket 
money, but I alwayshad to 
ask for it, and it came in 
small amounts—never 
over a dollar; except on 
one occasion, when ina 
twenty-five-cent poker 
game I managed to los 
fourteen dollars. There 
was nothing for it but to 
tell Mr. Holman, as I in- 
sisted upon paying the 
money at once. He was somewhat te- 
luctant at first, but he gave me the 
money. Then he said with perfect good 
humor: ‘‘Don’t you think you'd better 
defer your poker playing until your 
salary is a little larger?”’ 

When the engagement of the Hol- 
man Company concluded in Boston 
where it had been agreed to take me 
on as an apprentice— Mr. Holman told 
me that the company had volunteered to entertain an audi- 
ence of convalescents before going to Utica, the next stop. 
He asked me if I would not appear with the company. I did 
so and sang in the choruses. 








Turst Professional Appearance 


Y DEEP bass voice, which had attracted the Holmans 
and had made them willing to take me on as an ap- 
prentice, was useful in adding volume when the company 
was sosmall. Thus my first appearance with a professional 
company was before an audience of convalescents in the 
state institute for the insane, in Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. I have often thought that this may have accounted 

for some of the strange things I have done since. 

The Holman organization consisted of Mr. George 
Holman and his wife, who were the parents of the four 
principal members, “‘all young people,’’ known to audi- 
ences as Miss Sallie, Miss Julia, Master Alfred, and 
Master Benny, who was the comedian. Uncle Al Hol- 
man was the business manager. He was a man of 
tremendous strength. His favorite stunt was to placea 
bath towel around someone’s waist and, putting the two 
ends in his mouth, lift his victim with his teeth and 
then swing him about in the air. No one who had pat- 
ticipated as the weight in this demonstration was ever 
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HIS MOTHER 


anxious to have it repeated. Nor did he doubt the strength 
ol Uncel Al. 


Besides the Holmans there were a few outsiders in the 


company, but we always lived all together as a family. When 
we would play our memorable Utica engagement, which 
sometimes lasted six weeks, the Holmans always rented a 


house which we used to call ‘‘the barracks.’’ Among the 
non-Holmans were John Chatterton, his sister Katie, 
Lilly Eldridge, the daughter of a stock-company old 
woman known to professional people everywhere as 
Aunt Louisa, and myself. 

John Chatterton, who was afterward known as 
Signor Perugini, first came to notice when as an infant 
he won a competition as “ Prize Baby ”’ at Barnum’s old 
museum at the corner of Ann Street and Broadway, 
New York. With the Holmans he sang tenor. Then 
he attracted the attention of Mrs. Marshall Field, who 
provided him with the money fora musical education 
in Italy, and it was there that he became Perugini. 
When he returned to this country he sang with Adelina 
Patti. He was the third husband of Lillian Russell. 
He last appeared on the stage in George Hazelton and 
Benrimo’s play, The Yellow Jacket. Only a few years 
ago he died in the Forrest Home, in Philadelphia. 


“A Glow of Importance 


HATTERTON’S sister, Katie, was the most per- 
fect Cinderella type I ever encountered. When she 
was needed at the theater in some bit that was too un- 
important for anyone else, she performed gladly. She 
could speak lines, but I think she had no particular 
ability for the stage. If she had any of her brother’s 
talent, it never developed. Most of her time was spent 
in housekeeping for the rest of the company, and at 
this she was tireless. She mended, dusted, washed — 
and did all so good-naturedly! She was very valuable 
to such a company as the Holmans. 
When we reached Utica, our first real engagement, 
I walked round the town and was not a little surprised 
to see that in the roster of the company on the bill- 
boards there appeared the legend, ‘‘Master William, 
basso profundo, with a voice singularly grand and 
ellective—New York Herald.”” Though I knew this 
press notice was a fake, and that the New York Herald 
had never heard of me, it gave me a warm glow of im- 
portance, and I walked about Utica looking for other 
posters upon which the same pleasing legend was set 
forth. I almost believed that I had appeared in New 
York and that the notice was genuine. That the good 
people of Utica were being deceived in this manner 
mattered as little to me then as to the Holmans. 
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But that night all did not go so well. My first 
part was the notary in the opera, The Daughter of 
the Regiment. Torepresent a notary of that period, 
I was supplied with a black domino that was at least 
three inches too long for me, a strip of white muslin 
that wound twice around the neck, and was tied in 
a bowknot at the front, and what was then known as 
a white bag or white court wig, much too large for 
me. This particular notary was so nervous that 
although he had studied the one speech of his char- 
acter for nearly twenty-four hours, he was far from 
certain of the lines when he went on the stage. To 
guard against a slip, I had put the book of the play 
between the folds of an important looking paper 
that I was to carry upon the scene. 
I walked on, barely able to see the table at which 
I was to sit. When I got into full view of the audi- 
ence I tripped on the generous folds of the domino and, in 
pitching forward, dislodged my wig, so that it slipped down 
and covered my eyes. In my struggle to disentangle myself 
from the wig and the domino, I reached the table, but I had 
not added to my composure. I took my seat and opened my 
legal document and was about to read, when the playbook 
slipped to the floor, advertising immediately to the audience 





























AS COUNT ARNHEIM, HIS FIRST IMPORTANT ROLE 
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HIS FATHER 


that I was not an old and experienced artist, in spite of the 
New York Herald. 

I got a very hearty laugh—one of those spontaneous ones 
which through years of conscious effort I have tried, often 
unsuccessfully, to get while playing many,a part in many a 
comedy. Somehow I steered through the speech, which was 
rather a difficult one for a beginner, and certainly for one 
who had made the entrance that I had. I can repeat it 
now, if I could not then. The notary’s speech was: 
“In consideration of Ma’mselle Marie de Berkenfeldt 
being united to Archambante, Duc de Grandtéte, 
Madame Priscilla de Berkenfeldt, aunt of the said 
Marie, agrees to settle upon the husband certain herein 
named estates, producing ten thousand florins per an- 
num, the Duc de Grandtéte on his part merely bestow- 
ing upon his Duchess his ancient and hereditary titles.” 


Only One of the Family 


are the performance, when I was almost despond- 
ent, Mrs. Holman was very kind. Such things 
had happened before, and it could not be supposed that 
in the theater of those days, when there were large 
repertoires demanding that many parts be hastily 
studied and acted with insufficient rehearsals, every- 
thing should go as smoothly as it does in the theater of 
today, where one play, after four weeks of rehearsal, is 
often performed nightly for months without a single 
change in the cast. 

How I happened to go on the stage has never been 
clear tome. Just what it is that causes certain people 
to have this desire to appear before the public, is a 
question that I have never been able to answer. Cer- 
tainly no one of the forbears of Amaziah Brito Crane, 
my father, or of Mary Sophia Masters, my mother, 
had ever been connected with the amusement world in 
any way, and no one near to me since has in any way 
been of the theater. 

On April 30, 1845, Iwas born in the small town of 
Leicester, Massachusetts. Shortly afterward the 
family moved to one of the many Newtons that sur- 
round Boston—Newton Corner. To this place, when I 
was about seven, came a concert company featuring a 
prodigy known as The Infant Drummer. What he 
was or what his act was, I do not know, other than 
what is implied in his title. I did not see his perform- 
ance. The next day, I was sent by my mother on an 
errand, and taking the shortest way home, which led 
through the railroad station, I heard one woman say 
to another: “‘There goes the Infant Drummer.” 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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| WAS amazed when my brother, Alastair, 
said he would take this French canal-boat 
trip with me. To be sure, he didn’t jump 
at it. But he didn’t jump on it, as he had 
on my suggestion of a summer’s vacation 
in the Grand Cafion. 

“Td ,as_ soon spend my summer in 
heaven,” he had said at my timid promul- 
saline of the Creator’ SW idest sweep of his chisel for an outing. 
I looked at him primly. ‘I never knew there was any 
objection to going*to heaven. You’ll probably go there some 
day anyway. We Camps are a moral people. I don’t sup- 
pose we’ve a single Camp ancestor not in heaven.” 

“Well, I’m not going to be there soon—if I can help it. 
I’ll have to be educated up to it, and the cafion too. 
They’re a trifle austere for me. I want something human.” 

It was then I had recourse to France. You can get almost 
anything you want in France, including decent living amidst 
decent people. I was out for intense respectability for 
Alastair. I want that understood right at the start. But 
anything French is a good bait for a sweet little fish like my 
baby brother, and he swallowed the canal boat as easily as 
Jonah swallowed the whale. Oh, no, Jonah didn’t; but it 
gets me on with the story. 

“‘Good old France,”’ he said in that motherly tone a boy 
of twenty-four is apt to adopt when he speaks of the land 
that gave him two years’ instruction in the art of drawing. 
Then he turned around and looked at me mischievously, 
which I wasn’t for some weeks able to analyze—and this was 
the middle of May. 

“France the resourceful,’”’ he completed. 

And while I longed to tell him I was the resourceful one 
and was employing that talent to the utmost to save him 
from a terrible fate, I desisted. 








E BOTH remained casual, deep as the canals them- 

selves and as unruffled, while he searched amidst his 
canvases for a huge insurance calendar which had been sent 
him when he had thought of taking out an endowment policy. 
He thinks of it every year and always gets a calendar. Once 
discovered, it was so large that even I, sitting on his model 

- stand, could see that he had not jotted down for some weeks 
his €ngagements with his pretty girl models on whom he 
specializes. 

At one time this would have been a relief to me. I have 
often suffered from a too frequent recurrence of such colorful 
appellations as Mystia, or Mme. De Jong, or Fiji. I am 
Alastair’s old-maid sister—very suitably named Patience— 
and I have no artistic talents beyond washing his brushes 
in turpentine when I visit his studio, but I know how long 
it should take to illustrate a short story, and nineteen times 
for Fiji was eleven times too 
much. The dateless days were 
mute evidence of the horrid truth 
that had come insistently to my 
ears all through the spring. It 

was not that Alastair was in love 
that occasioned my anxiety. 


IMPATIENT. 
HEAVENS! 


AMBULATOR!”’ 


ALASTAIR WAS VERY 
**“GOOD 
I’M NOT 
JUST OUT OF A PER- 
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One should be in love with something every spring, and 
while I admit my loving hyacinth bulbs is not entirely a 
glowing business, still they are responsive—and have a 
spinster’s gratitude. But Alastair’s hyacinth was a girl in 
a Russian restaurant, and from his evident idleness it was 
plain that long hours were spent eating indigestible food 
for the sake of the hands that served them. 







































































September, 1925 


Once 
Aboard a French 
(canal Boat 


By LoutisE CLossEeR Hate 


I/ustrated by H. J. Soulen 


The alarming aspect of the matter was the lengths to 
which a composite like my brother would go. The Alastair 
part of him would fall in love with a waitress and the Camp 
part would marry her. And nothing could be said to him— 
and everything must be done, and done quickly. 

Alastair’s mind moved smartly enough, even for me, after 
he had done a little mysterious calculating on the calendar, 
‘“We had better go over the last of June on the new Paris,” 
he announced. 

My heart sank. Six more weeks with the Russian! ‘Oh, 
we must have June in France,’’ I endeavored to purr, 
“Think of slipping between long rows of poplars and you 
making sketches on the floor, the deck, or whatever you call 
the top of a canal boat.’’ 

“Tt rains in June.” 

“It rains all the time in France anyway.” 

“‘She cries for lovers—there are so many of them over 
there,” he returned promptly. 

“You can pick out a nice young lady and I will chaperon 
her on the trip,” I suggested. 

He didn’t answer me at once. He turned and regarded 
me with what I have since translated into a shrewdness that 
has nothing to do with the attribute as we generally recog- 
nize it, a shrewdness that seemed a bit indelicate. 





Then he 
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changed the subject to ask abruptly how I had the imagina- 
es tion to think up this canal-boat trip anyway. “It’s really a 
4 corking idea. I watched those barges all one summer. They 
1 down from Moret straight to the chateau country. 
I never gave a thought ever to hiring one. I used to 
n along on a bike.” 

Phen we will take that very route, if you say so.”’ I saw 
eased.him, and he began to rummage for the maps. 

o: rictly speaking, it was not my idea at all. It had been 
4 vested to me by a woman in my club telling a group of 
Ce ys what a horrible summer she had had on a canal boat which 
che had rented at St. Malo for four months and had used for 
a week. I thought we could circumvent her chief difficulty, 
which had been the horse. It was a small horse and a large 
canal boat, and she just couldn’t stand it. The end was that 
she led the horse on board and pulled the boat herself. “It 
wasn’t so hard when you once got started,” she said. 

tut I didn’t tell Alastair this. I dwelt rather firmly on 
my broken ankle being so bad I would be very slow about 
examining boats anyway, crawling from one to another, and 
| thought we ought to sail by June first. ‘‘I might have to 
craw! for a month before we found a proper one,”’ lifting the 
foot sadly. 

He ran his fingers through his soft brown hair, and burst 
out almost vehemently about my foot. He said of course 
- I must be protected; that I had had a rotten winter and 
_ @ deserved a decent summer. A canal boat would be just the 

% thing for me. I wouldn’t have to walk at all; he would go 
— on ahead the first of the month and I could follow on the 
1 Paris the end of June, when everything would be ready 
td ; for me. 


My sense of fair play gnawed at a heart jubilant over the 

















Mh, prospect of getting Alastair off in a fortnight. “It may not 
tr, be as easy as all that,’ I mildly reminded. ‘‘ You see I must 
ou have a boat with power.”’ 
all 
LASTAIR stared. “Power? Propelled by gasoline just 
like everybody? Why, to be hauled along by a horse is 
| the whole game!”’ 
ver a I lifted my foot with an exaggerated groan of pain. 
= “T will not have a horse, even if I have to go down in the 
on cock pit or whatever you call the engine room, and run the 
: motor myself. What if the horse wasn’t feeling well! We 
led 9 couldn’t force the animal to work, and I simply couldn’t get 
hat out and tow the barge—or you either.” 
og: Alastair became very young. “It’s just that I have never 
he been in a horse-propelled vehicle, sis—not that I can re- 


membet 


[ regarded this product of our scientific times somberly. 
& No wonder it was hard for those a generation ahead to 
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appear as anything but 
of the fossil age to a 
boy who was but four- 
teen when the Great 
War shuddered into 
being. 

“T won’t have a 
horse,” I muttered. 

“Oh, forget it,’ he 
dismissed, with the 
flexibility of youth. 
“Only if I have to look 
about for a boat with 
Ford internals I had 
better not float down 
from Havre, but go im- 
mediately to Paris 
where there must be a 
greater selection.” 


HIS gave me two 
opposed sensations. 
For the sake of a week 
or so in Paris, he was 
willing to leave the 
Russian waitress flat, 
as he would have put 
it, and that was a relief. 
I might getaround him. 
“Then if you get a boat 
within the first few 
days, you could make 
a little trial trip.” It 
was thus I got around. 
He laughed. ‘‘Sure! 
I'll steam up to Giv- 
erney where they paint 
the nude out of doors. 
No doubt I can get 
some models.” 
“Alastair!” I ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 
But I got no further 
with my indignant out- 
cry. ‘Don’t let it trouble you, old Pattie; I’m not going 
to paint any girl just at present—my vision’s filled.”” Then, 
more soberly: “‘I know why you’re trying to get me away — 
and youre right.” 
It was a highly satisfactory speech, and I wisely made no 
further comment. Yet as I took the train back to Long 


II 





Island, I kept finding it difficult to reconcile Alastair’s 
previous impetuosity when in love with this beautiful im- 
molation of self. 

I must say that he went about his departure—and mine— 
with an acumen that almost restored my faith in him as a 
business possibility. Indeed he secured my passage first, 
and we sometimes met in the steamship offices, he wrangling 
over a good cabin for me while I was fussing over comfortable 
accommodations for him. We both secured exactly what 
the other wanted, and in two weeks I triumphantly embraced 
him and limped off his liner in peace. 

Did I say peace? No sooner had Alastair gaily installed 
himself in Paris than qualms for his welfare again beset me. 
He did not write that he was gay. He didn’t write at all, 
and for that reason I knew that he was gay—to delirium. 
What word came from him in the month before I sailed 
naturally did not begin to arrive until the second week. 


E HAD consulted a touring club which still went every- 

where on bicycles, and they were enthusiastically map- 
ping out a route for him—although they had not yet been 
able to “‘locate’’ a boat. He had succeeded in interesting the 
Franco-American Coéperative Society, who was most anxious 
to codperate—but didn’t know just where to get a boat. 
He had given much valuable time seeking out a gentleman 
who had a sort of yacht anchored near Neuilly, thinking he 
might know something of canal boats, being nautical—but 
he was, unfortunately, never on board. He had met a 
splendid young Frenchman in the sleeping-car offices on 
whom great hopes were centered, as he had said to Alastair 
“Leave all to me.” 

That my brother had left all to him, for a few days at 
least, explained the cable which preceded his fourth card by 
six days. I had opened it tremulously. I expected some- 
thing like: “‘High-powered boat awaits you.’’ What I read 
was: “Please post me my golf trousers.” 

I posted them. I thought if he could find a canal boat in 
golf trousers it was worth the stamps. His fifth card, headed 
“Hotel Room,” but bearing the postmark of a watering place, 
frivolously informed me that he swam for miles that day, 
but met no canal boats; and the sixth—when I was at the 
cracking point—joggled out in pencil that he was now 
looking down four thousand feet from an aeroplane, follow- 
ing all the canals, but that every boat had a horse. 

The morning after I received this magnificent divulgence 
of his ineptitude I embarked, a sea of troubles within me, 
upon a troubled sea. Owing to the tide and the size of our 
greyhound, the sailing had been 
postponed, as we were informed 
by wire, and that gave me two 
utterly detached hours to buy 
things. 


THERE WERE MANY 
BOATS ABOUT US 
AND MANY COUPLES 
ON THE TOWPATH AS 


HELEN BEGAN TO PLAY. (Continued on Page 85) 
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Evolution and Religion 








| OW ARD the close of my freshman 

f} year in college I woke up to the 
fact that I believed in evolution. 
After the manner of young collegians, I was 
greatly impressed with myself on this ac- 
count and prepared a letter which should 
drop the bomb of my momentous disclo- 

, i} sure into the peaceful circle of my family. 

With interest rest some anxiety I awaited the reverberation. 
What I actually received from my father was as follows: 
“‘Dear Harry: I believed in evolution before you were born.”’ 

To anyone brought up in a Christian home where a gen- 
eration ago evolution was neither a stranger nor an enemy, 
it is almost incredible that today so great an uproar should 
be aroused over the conflict between evolution and religion. 
When my father began believing in the new hypothesis there 
were still respectable scientific authorities that could be 
quoted against it. In this country Louis Agassiz was a name 
to conjure with and the weight of his very considerable opin- 
ion was against evolution. But now the last serious scientific 
opposition to evolution has disappeared. The hypothesis 
that separate species came into existence by descent, branch- 
ing off from older and simpler forms until all life, like a tree, 
goes back to some unicellular beginning, is as much taken 
for granted among scientists as is the new astronomy or the 
law-abiding nature of the universe. “‘Evolution,”’ says Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson, “‘is the only scientific way of 
answering the question: How has the present-day system of 
animate nature come into being?’’* 

The fact that evolution is taken for 
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scientist hoped for corrections and additions. They both 
have come. Some biologists today are orthodox Darwinians; 
others are outright anti-Darwinians; most are on middle 
ground; but, whatever their attitude toward Darwinism, all 
biologists are evolutionists. 

This distinction between the major proposition on the one 
hand that our varied species of vegetable and animal life 
have come into existence by gradual descent and not by sep- 
arate creation, and on the other hand particular explanations 
as to how this happened and what factors were dominant in 
the process, is necessary to any intelligent dealing with the 
problem. 

Darwinism could be utterly given up without affecting 
the standing of evolution. Indeed, it is fair to say that at 
this present time there never was such unanimous agreement 
among competent judges as to the truth of evolution, and 
never such diversity of scientific opinion as to its explanation. 


II 


HIS paper does not concern Darwinism, which is a highly 
technical subject. It concerns evolution, and the first 
step in understanding that is to face the problem which evo- 
lutionists are trying to solve. Some people seem to suppose 
that evolutionists are such out of sheer perversity. They 
have been described by one excited clergyman as “‘under the 


As a matter of fact, evolutionists have been en- 
deavoring through long and patient study to under- 
stand some obvious phenomena which face us on 

every side and which clearly need an explanation. Where 
did all these manifold species of plants and animals come 
from? What are the causal factors in their infinite diver sity? 
There are two hundred thousand named species of insects, 
one hundred thousand named species of dicotyledonous 
flowering plants, twenty-five thousand named species of 
vertebrates and ten times as many invertebrates. How did 
these diverse species originate? 


T IS easy to see that only two answers are possible. One js 
the theory of the special creationist. Perhaps each one of 
these species was separately produced. Perhaps the Creator 
originally made two hundred and fifty thousand species of 
invertebrates. That idea was unconsciously involved in the 
view of our forefathers. Every kind of living creature now 
on earth was represented in the original creation, so they 
thought, by parents exactly like them, from whom in a suc- 
cession of unchanging forms offspring had descended until 
now. But if they held this view, easily picturing Adam as 
giving names to all the animals and Noah as welcoming two 
each of all the species into the Ark, it surely was before they 
knew there were two hundred thousand species of insects and 
two hundred and fifty thousand species of invertebrates. 
On the island of St. Helena there are one hundred and 
twenty-nine species of beetles. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-eight, peculiar to St. Helena, 
are found nowhere else. Can the be- 





granted in all serious scientific circles 
so that, as Professor J. B. S. Haldane, 





of the University of Cambridge, says, | 
‘‘No competent biologist doubts the | 
reality of evolution,’’t is often obscured 
by the confusion of evolution with 
Darwinism. The two terms rightly 
used do not mean the same thing. Evo- 
lution had been suggested long before 
Darwin. Just as centuries before 
Copernicus and Galileo, Pythagoras 
guessed that the sun, moon and stars 
did not encircle the earth but that the 
earth wheeled about 2 central fire, so 
in Aristotle, Lucretius, Augustine and 
other ancients are foregleams of the 
evolutionary explanation of living 
forms.{ With Lamarck’s conviction, in 
1801, based upon the work of great 
predecessors that ‘all species, not ex- 
cepting man, were descended from 
other species,’’§ a definite doctrine of 
evolution at last emerged. It con- 
verted Charles Darwin’s grandfather, 
and on the explanation of it many 
minds were at work when, in 1859, The . 
Origin of Species appeared with its I 
brilliant contribution. 


ARWINISM, therefore, is not syn- 

onymous with evolution. Darwin- 
ism is a particular theory of the factors 
that have been at work in the process 
of evolution. Darwin tried to explain 
how evolution came to pass, and his 
explanation can be tersely put in three 
brief propositions: First, he noted 
that however much offspring may re- 
semble their parent forms, they always 
vary in detail and that some of these 
variations mean advantage and others 
mean handicap. Second, he noted that 
more offspring are produced than can 
survive without overpopulating the 
earth, so that in the struggle for life 
the forms with advantageous variations 
tend to win and the rest to perish or 
stagnate. Third, he noted that, pro- 
vided novel peculiarities can be in- 
herited, those variations which help 
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SFiis Message to Her 
By J.J. R. 


Should these verses qualify for insertion in the Home Journat, it will be most gratifying 
to me, because everybody reads it, and also because she who was herself their inspiration 
will be more likely to see them.— 


From the author's letter to the editor. 


M THINKING of the yesteryears and well-remembered scenes 

When I was just turned twenty-one and you were in your teens. 
Do you recall the Sankey hymn by you and Bessie sung 
When first we met, long years ago, when you and I were young? 


Since then I’ve played it many times where’er I chanced to roam— 
"Neath northern skies, in tropic iskes—far, far away from home; 
Your girlish, sweet contralto still reéchoes in my ears; 
Each note awakes fond memories of those far distant years. 


We parted in youth’s blissful days with handclasp and embrace, 
And never since through changing years have I beheld your face; 
But this I know: You're pure in heart and to your ideals true; 
And sacred sweet are all my thoughts and memories of you. 


I trust the Lord has prospered you, dear friend of auld lang syne; 

For nearly three-score years and ten He’s watched o'er me and mine; 
Life’s sun, far past meridian, sails in the western sky — 
Benign may be its setting when at last our days go by. 


liever in special creation be right? Did 
God originally make one hundred and 
twenty-eight species of beetles particu- 
larly designed to live on St. Helena 
alone ?* 


| “Tf, however, this hypothesis of 
| special creation is given up, one 
| straightway becomes an evolutionist. 

He may try to protect himself from go- 


ing the whole way, he may endeavor to 
draw a circle around man and keep the 
idea of special creation for him alone, 
but either he must be a special crea- 
tionist or else in some degree he must 
be an evolutionist. For if separate 
creation of each species is not true, 
then it is true that diverse species come 
into existence by variation in descent 
from earlier parent forms. And if, on 
the basis of the evidence, one [finds it 
impossible to draw artificial lines shut- 
ting out protected areas from the opera- 
tion of so universal a process, then the 
story of existence on this planet started 
with some simple protoplasmic sub- 
stance and records a great adventure 
of developing life, swimming in the sea, 
crawling on the land, flying in the 
air, standing upright, growing nervous 
systems, and blossoming out at last 
into mental and spiritual life. 


III 


[- SCIENTISTS today are univer- 
sally agreed in accepting such 4 
picture of evolution, it is because all 
the evidence they can get their hands 
on points that way. A leading oppo 
nent of evolution who has been try- 
ing to secure legislative enactments 
forbidding the teaching of it in schools 
and colleges says that evolution is 4 
guess. A more serious misstatement of 
plain facts it would be difficult to 
imagine. Whatever else the evolt- 
tionists have been doing, they have 
been laboriously trying not to guess, 
but to collect all facts in every realm 
where pertinent facts could possibly 
be found, and on the basis of them 
to discern the truth. Especially they 








survival will tend to perpetuate them- 
selves in descendants differing from 








have wanted facts that would discredit 





their ancestral forms. This, in briefest 
outline, is Darwinism. 

Now, Darwinism as an adequate description of evolution 
is not believed in by all competent biologists. Darwin him- 
self proposed his description tentatively, and like a true 





*The System of Animate Nature, Vol. II, p. 367. 

tWhat Does Darwinism Amount To? 
March 14, 1925, p. 612. 

tFrom the Greeks to Darwin. 

§Carl S. Patton, Religion in the Thought of Today, p. 3. 


Article in The Living Age, 





frenzied inspiration of the inhaler of mephitic gas”; their 
opinions have been pictured by another as “a jungle of 
fanciful assumption’’; and as for the motives that prompt 
them a third defender of the faith has lumped them together 
as “that infidel clique whose well-known object is to do away 
with all idea of a God.’’* 

~ *A. D. White, Vol. I, pp. 71, 72. 








evolution. The reputation of a sci- 
entist would be secure forever if noW 
he could overthrow evolution and substitute a new hy- 
pothesis. He would rise to the rank of Copernicus am 
Galileo; he would become a super-Darwin. Darwin himse 
was voracious of facts that might throw doubt on evolution. 





*Shailer Mathews: Contributions of Science to Religion, p. 208. 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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L Drees unconscious, expectantly thrilling, 
Seeing all things through an aureate haze, 
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oyeventeen 
eA Water Color by Ve E. Webster 


What are the thoughts of the fledgling that hovers? 


What are the thoughts of a wonder-eyed fawn? 
from dreams that approach their fulfilling, Never half knowing the charm she uncovers, 


at does she think of her world and its ways? What does a flower think, opening at dawn? 


— Arthur Guiterman. 
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a9—|BEN HADLEY, 
ai bond salesman for Penfold 
and Company, in befriend- 
i) ing Judson Tyrell, known to 
) the underworld as the ‘‘Shep- 
a] herd”’ for his benevolent ac- 
}| tivities in reforming crooks, 
aor seem) js accused by Tim Geraghty, Hadley’s de- 
tective fr en, of complicity in a theft from one of Hadley’s 
valued customers. Hadley laughs at Tim for thinking him 
a thief, but visits Tyrell, who agrees to see that the plunder 
is returned. Hadley comes away with vague suspicions that 
the Shepherd is something of a crook himself. He tells Del 
Gresson, one of Penfold’s clerks, something of his meeting 
with Tyrell and finds that Gresson eyes him with suspicion. 
Later Henry Gray, Hadley’s most eccentric customer, or- 
ders a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds to 
be held until arrangements are made for their disposal. 
Penfold directs Hadley to phone Gray that they will be kept 
overnight only at his risk; but Hadley, fearing to incur 
Gray’s wrath, delays telephoning. He sends Gresson home 
after asking him not to close the safe in case he, Hadley, is 
requested to deliver the securities. Hadley answers the 
phone—it is Gray’s voice—and is told to take the night 
train to New York, register at the Hotel Three Americas 
as Elmer Hansen, and there await him with the bonds. 
Hadley is arrested in the hotel rooms and charged with steal- 
ing the securities. IV 


PLACID, mild-spoken man, addressed as Inspector 
Cafferty by subor dinates who seemed to Eben Hadley 
rather needlessly deferential, lis- 
tened to Hadley’s repetition of 


youthful 
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and framed this up to smash me. It doesn’t look 
reasonable, but it’s all I can think of.” 

“Interesting case anyhow,” said Cafferty. “‘ Just 
as glad I don’t have to handle it though. You’re 
either getting a raw deal or you’re the smoothest 
catch-as-catch-can liar I’ve ever heard. Either 
way, if I were you, I’d sit pat till I saw Geraghty. 
Poorest place on earth to try acase is in the papers.” 

Hadley frowned. He’d been foolish to talk to 
that slim, insinuating reporter; in his first shock of 
surprise and panic he’d said a lot more than he could 
warrant, had chattered like a kid about Henry Gray and 
his guarded privacies. If Garcia chose he could make 
the story sound like the wildest sort of impromptu in- 
vention; it sounded that way, Hadley realized, at its 
best. ; 

“‘T’m afraid I’ve talked too much as it is,’”’ he said slowly. 
“There was a reporter hanging around the hotel, and I 
was so upset that I—I guess I babbled like a brook.” 

“Who was it? Get his name?” 

“Farrell called him Garcia, I think. 
looking chap.” 

The inspector pursed his lips in a silent whistle. ‘‘Too bad 
he had to be the one. Pushes a mean pencil, that lad. Does 


Sort of Spanish- 
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funny stuff for The Record mostly, and he’g 
get a laugh out of a murder in his imily 
Spilled the whole yarn to him, did you - 

} “I'm afraid I did. I thought it was allg 
plant —that I was going to be slugged as soon 
as they got me in the cab.”’ 

“T see.” Cafferty sat up. “Well, | T guess 


you'll waive extradition and beat it back to 
Pittland as soon as they send after you, won t 
you? Better do it, no matter if you've been 
trying to kid us with a bedtime story.” He 
touched a button and a man in uniform re. 
sponded. “If you’re on the level don’t w orry, 
You hear a lot of loose talk about people being 
jobbed, butit doesn’t 
happenanywhereex- 
cept in print.”’ 

Hadley thanked 
him. He had an ugly 
moment when the 
steel door clicked be- 
hind him and the 
walls of the cell 
seemed to be closing 
stealthily in to crush 
him; the flat, foul air 
suffocated him, and he had to fight down a frantic impulse 
to attack the gratings with his bare hands, to scream like 
a snared rabbit. 

He passed a desperately miserable eternity of twenty 
hours, his mind moving in a helpless, terrified circle, as a 
trapped rat repeats the futile cir- 
cuit of its cage. Over and over 





his story about Henry Gray and 
the bonds with a sympathetic 
attention that helped Hadley to 
tell it more coherently and plausi- 
bly than when he had related it, 
on the way downtown, to that 
friendly Latin-American reporter 
from The Record. ‘I can’t make 
ense of it, sir. Ican’t understand 
why I should be arrested for car- 
rying out instructions that were 
given by my customer himself. 
I’ve done nothing criminal; you'll 
find that every bond checks up 
with the list. I can’t imagine 
what motive Mr. Gray could have 
for trying to ruin me —— 

“What makes you think he’s 
trying anything like that?” In- 
spector Cafferty challenged the 
hypothesis mildly. 


ADLEY realized that he had 
allowed himself, in spite of 
his intentions, to suggest an in- 
ference. “I can’t think anything 
else, can 1? The only person who 
could possibly have told Mr. Ger- 
aghty where I’d be found is Mr. 
Gray. Nobody else knew the 
name of the hotel, you see, nor 
the fact that I’d be registered 
there as Elmer Hansen. The office 
wouldn’t have been worried about 
me; Mr. Penfold expected me to 
deliver those bonds last night, if 
possible; he’d given me positive 
orders to doit if I could, and he 
knew that it would be done in 
some roundabout way. Nobody 
but Gray could have brought 
the police into it so quickly.” 
The inspector surveyed his 
cigar meditatively. “Sure it was 
Gray’s voice you heard, over the 
phone? Think it might have 
been some plant to get you down 
here with these bonds to . 
“It was his voice, I’m positive. 
I couldn’t go wrong on that. And 
if somebody else had managed to 
fool me Gray wouldn’t have been 
able to tell Geraghty where to find 
me, would he? Ifit wasascheme 
to rob me of the bonds, the 








again he reviewed the successive 
om incidents of which this cell was 
the senseless climax. The acci- 
dental episode of the robbery at 
Mrs. Unger’s that had made him 


acquainted with Judson Tyrell, 
gray shepherd of forlorn blac! 
sheep, seemed now to have some 
relation to the present catastro- 
phe; it was responsible, at least, 


| for arousing in Tim Geraghty’s 
| plodding mind a suspicion of Eben 
Hadley which must have played 
some part in later developments. 
In his hopeless round of thought 
Hadley himself experimented 
with Tim’s hypothesis; if Tim 
was right about Tyrell it was just 
conceivable that the Shepherd 
might have had a hand in this 
affair. 

There was, Hadley admitted, 
an element of mystery about the 
little gray man who lived, by 
choice, among his flock of out- 
laws. If Tim had the right of it 
Tyrell had hit upon the cleverest 
kind of mask. A volunteer lay 
missioner among jail birds would 
have every chance to deal openly 
with all sorts of criminals, «nchal- 
lenged by the police. If Tyrell 
wanted to—but Hadley rc jected 
the thought angrily. It was just 
Tim Geraghty’s pigheadec idiocy 
that could suspect this reedy, 
fragile old figure, with its saint’s 
face, could think evil of that girl 
who worked with the gray Shep- 
herd, that girl who — 








GAIN the force of cont: 
minded him of Glori 
fold. There was a thin ¢ 
there; Gloria would stand !»y him 
in this tangle; it would he!) a lot 
to have her friendship azd her 
father’s, to buttress his defense 
against Henry Gray’ sinexplicable 
enmity. Herebuked a trespassing 
memory of Gloria’s smile in which 
the fullness of the lower lip some- 
how suggested cruelty and self- 
ishness, an intruding fancy that 
the warmth of Gloria’s eyes was 


ist re- 
Pen- 
ymfort 








thieves wouldn’t go to Geraghty 
about it, would they? No; the 
only guess I’ve got is that Gray’s 
down on me without any reason, 





HE FELT 
““HADLEY!’’ 


A STAB OF 
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SHOULDERS JERKED 
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TERROR. 
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something like the reflection of 
bonfire in clear, dark ice. She’ 

be loyal; they’d been friends too 
intimately and too long for her t® 
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doubt him now. John Penfold might waver perhaps, but 
Gloria would see that he stood fast. 

He followed the cheerful turnkey out of the cell room and 
faced Tim Geraghty’s sober gaze with a swift glow of reas- 
surance. In spite of its forbidding grimness, Tim’s face gave 
him a sense of friendliness, the comfort ofa homely and famil- 
iar thing discovered in strange and hostile surroundings. 

He spoke eagerly. “Tim! I hardly hoped you’d come.” 

‘“Didn’t, eh?” Tim’s expression did not change. “Guess 
you're pretty low in your mind if you’re glad to see me.” 
He cleared his throat. ‘Ready to go back, or want to put 
up a fight against extradition?”’ 

“Of course I’m ready. You can’t get me home too fast. 
The sooner I find out what all this means ——” 

“You'll find out soon enough, all right. Come along. We 
can get started this morning if we hustle.” 

Hadley chafed at the deliberation of formalities that 
seemed wholly needless. He leaned back with a deep breath 
of relief when they were ended at last, and he was in a taxi- 
cab with Tim. 

“Now tell me what it’s all about, Tim. I’ve driven myself 
half crazy trying to find rime or reason in the miserable mess.” 

‘Going to take that line, eh?’”’ Geraghty shook his head 
slowly. “Going to stick to the yarn you fed the- papers?” 

“It got printed, then? I was a fool to talk the way I did, 
Iadmit. I lost my head; no wonder either, the way it was 
sprung on me. And that reporter was right on the spot.” 

“Apt to be, reporters,”’ said Tim. ‘‘Lost your head, eh? 
Didn t stop you from dreaming that crazy dope about this 
man Gray trying to frame you, did it? Pretty fast thinking, 
the way I look at it—pulling a stall like that right off the bat. 
Of course it won’t go down; guess you can see now how crazy 
it sounds without me telling you; but you did it fast, I'll 
Say that for you.” 

“a didn't expect you’d believe it, Tim, but it’s the frozen 
truth, just the same. I don’t know why Gray wants to 
break me, but I know he planned this. He must have.” 


‘Ge I don’t have to prove it.” Geraghty shrugged. 
MS “Shifty headwork, though, to try to hang it on him. 
Specially that notion that nobody else could have tipped me 
off to where I'd find you. That was smart, too smart, Eb. 
lhat'll just send you up, all by itself. Juries don’t like hair- 
trigger liars.” 

“But it’s true; it has to be! It must have been Gray who 
told you I'd be registered as Elmer Hansen at that hotel ——” 

Then it’s funny that I found it out myself, ain’t it?”’ 


“But—but you couldn’t!” Hadley fought against a 
freezing conviction that Tim meant what he said. ‘“‘ Nobody 
on earth but Gray and myself could have known 

“Funny, how you wise lads think nobody else knows any- 
thing that you don’t. If it wasn’t for that we’d have our 
work cut out for us. I told you there was only one finish to 
this game, Eb. I tried to tip you off in time, but you wouldn’t 
give me credit for what little I been learning these twenty- 
three years. Looks to you as if nobody could have spotted 
your game unless Gray or you tipped ’em off, does it? Now 
notice how easy it was for an old, low-browed flatfoot like 
Tim Geraghty to do just that little thing.” 

He leaned forward as the cab swerved into the semi- 
darkness of a pillared driveway. 

“Tell you on the train,” he said. ‘“‘It’ll keep.” 

Hadley moved in a dazed stupor through the concourse 
to: the ticket window and down a dark incline to the 
smoking car at the front of a seemingly interminable line of 
Pullmans. If Tim had really traced him without any help 
from Henry Gray, if the theory that had seemed so un- 
escapably obvious should turn out, after all, to be wrong 
after that friendly reporter had scattered it broadcast 








“‘*LAD you had sense enough not to make any fool stab at 

a get-away,” said Geraghty as he settled himself in the 
leather-covered seat. ‘‘Hate to have a bracelet on my wrist 
for a trip like this; just as mean for me as for the other lad.” 
He lighted a cigar and leaned back. ‘“‘Here’s how 
easy it was, Eb. Show you how hard it is to bea 
good crook. Too bad you couldn’t have found out ee 
a little sooner though.”’ He crossed his legs and 
seemed to arrange his words. 

‘“‘Here’s my end of it: Your firm rang up around 
ten, yesterday, and the operator switched ’em right 
onto my wire the minute 
your name was mentioned. 
Had orders from me, you 
see, soon as I found out 
you were mixed up with 
Tyrell. Didn’t figure on 
that, did you? Just one of 
the million little things a 
crook don’t figure on, Eb. 
I went up myself to see 
your boss and got thestory. 
They’d found a cash slip 
and note saying you’d be 










gone a coupla days on this Gray job, and they wouldn’t have 
worried if this Gray hadn’t called up about nine-thirty. That 
spilled the beans right off. Another little thing, Eb. You 
banked on his waiting another two-three days, didn’t you? 
Penfold told me you’d filled this order quicker than usual. 
Soon as Gray told ’em he hadn’t seen you or said anything to 
you, Penfold was up in the air, of course, and let us in on it. 
He had a notion you might have been robbed, but he wasn’t 
playing it any too strong, even at the first. It looked bad, 
the way you ordered the bookkeeper to quit early and leave 
the safe unlocked, specially when the lad tried to cover it up 
for you. You got him fooled all right, that bookkeeper. He 
don’t believe you did it, even now, I’m betting.” 

“‘And he’s the only one of you that’s right,’”’ said Hadley 
sharply. ‘Del Gresson uses his brains to think with.” 


“COME do, for a fact.”” Geraghty nodded. “Of course it 
was easier for me to dope it out than it would be for 
Penfold. I didn’t have to worry about losing a hundred 
thousand bucks, and besides I knew you’d been playing 
around the Shepherd. And I’d been keeping pretty close 
tabs on his callers lately, so I knew you hadn’t been in to see 
him since the day after that Unger job. If he’d framed this 
play with you, it had to be done over the phone, so I went in 
and took a look at your desk. Even a crook is apt to fool 
around with a pencil while he’s at the phone. That’s another 
of them little things I was telling you about. This time you 
made it soft for me. There was your name 
and address waiting for me, right on your 
order pad, where you wrote it down when 
Tyrell gave you your orders. Never struck 
you that a pencil leaves a mark on the pad, 
even when you tear off the top sheet, did it, 
Eb? This was extra plain—took some pow- 
dered lead out of the pencil sharpener and 
sprini.led it on the sheet, blew on it, and all 
I had to do was to get Cafferty on the long- 
distance and have him send up after you.” 
Eben Hadley sat very still, aghast at a 
clear vision of his folly, even before Geraghty 
brought it home to him with a final mild 
reproach. 
“Penfold didn’t want it to get into the 
papers, of course, and Cafferty said he’d 
handle it quietly for us. We didn’t expect 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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ISN’T THAT 


RATHER HARD ON ME?’’ SHE ASKED AT 


LENGTH 


PLAINTIVELY 


cA Penny in the Wide 





}ILLY, I’m in a horrible mess. I proposed 
&| last night to Nina Fanshon.” 

I can see Renny Tolliver now as he 
made this dramatic confession, for he com- 
pleted the action with flawless technic. 
He was standing in front of my fire- 
place at the time, while I was slouching 
almost at full length in my armchair. I 

had cast me for the elderly counselor, 
shrewd, worldly and epigrammatic, and so I reached out for 
a pipe. “It’s not the most gallant thing to say at the mo- 
ment,’’ I suggested slowly, “‘but since you speak of a ‘mess,’ 
I gather that—er—Miss Fanshon must have taken you up. 
If she’d thrown you down, you might, to be sure, be deso- 
late about it, but still you’d be just where you were before.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” Renny answered unhappily. 
“T was absolutely bowled off my feet. Of course you know 
that I’ve always been fond of Nina, but when I left home last 
night the very last thing in my mind was the idea of getting 
engaged. In fact, it was only by a comparative accident that I 
went there at all. My friendship with Nina has always been 
quite different from—well, from the way I have been run- 
ning around with other girls. It’s a perfectly abominable 
word, but, as nearly as you can say it, we have always been 
‘pals.’”’ 














“(\H, COME, Renny!” I answered, laughing. “You 
couldn’t be ‘pals’ with Sappho or Susan B. Anthony. 
You couldn’t remain unmoved before Cleopatra’s mummy. 
You know perfectly well that when you see any feminine 
person from sixteen to sixty, pretty or homely, stupid or 
brilliant, married or unmarried, you view her immediately as 
a potential wife or a potential romance. Grant me that basic 
truth and I’m willing to talk. Otherwise, nothing doing. 
Because I’ve got a hunch that this time you’ve really done 
something you ought to be kicked for.” 
“Oh, I ought to be kicked all right,” agreed Renny glumly. 
“Go ahead and do it, if you think it will help matters.” 





By PHILIP CurTIss 
Illustrated by Henry ‘Raleigh 


“Now don’t misunderstand me,” I resumed more soberly. 
“Tt isn’t that you’re not perfectly honorable in these little 
adventures. You are, and, for the time being, you’re per- 
fectly convinced. The trouble is that you have a deadly 
genius for dramatic moments, a curious urge to bring some- 
thing new into feminine lives. 

“Oh, don’t argue with me,” I hastened along, “for I’ve 
seen you at work. You simply feed on fresh encounters and 
fresh renunciations, and that’s what gets you into these end- 
less messes of yours. If the only lady in sight already hap- 
pens to have a husband, as in the case of your late lamented 
Mrs. Danford, even that does not put the least crimp in your 
style or the least crimp in the lady’s morals. It merely means 
that in your blooming, romantic mind you have already 
begun to vision a distant, slightly tragic moment at which 
each of you is biting a lip and clasping a hand and saying a 
husky ‘Good-by.’ Even after that you can still have the fun 
of picturing yourself as the gray-haired, soldierly bachelor 
who, once a year, sends her violets, from Rome or Paris.” 

Renny, who had been following me with impatient amuse- 
ment, broke into a rueful laugh. ‘‘Look here!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You’re too good at this, altogether. I believe it’s 
not me you’re describing, but your own self.” 

“My dear, good man,”’ I replied, ‘‘of course Iam! Noone 
ever really knows anything about human motives except by 
reviewing his own. The fatal difference is that I am eight 
years older than you are and somber caution has chilled my 
stagecraft. Nor, at my best, was I ever a dashing horseman, 
a crack tennis player and a pet of the ballrooms. My own 
little mental dramas have remained for the most part un- 
acted, still locked, as it were, in my own tobacco jar. I have 
never had either the art or the daring to put them into 


practice. The trouble with you is—you have. And so,” I 
finished abruptly, ‘‘at last you are engaged ?”’ 

Renny wrinkled his forehead in a way that was no longer 
a smile. ‘That’s just the trouble,” he repeated. ‘I’m not 
sure whether I am or not. Honestly, Bill, it did all start 
quite as an accident. I was booked up with a bunch who 
were going over to Middlefield toa fancy-dress party. 1 was 
to meet them at the country club, but I was late in starting 
and when I got there they had gone on without me. There 
wasn’t a cat in the club, and I was strolling around, lonely 
and blue, when suddenly I got the idea that I’d go over and 
see what Nina was doing. As it happened, she was al! alone 
too. There wasn’t another soul in the house. I don’t believe 
there were even the servants and that’’—Renny looked up 
and smiled guiltily—‘“‘in itself struck me as kind of roman- 
tic and picturesque—we two having it all to ourselves. You 
know what a gorgeous great place it is anyway—that louse 
of the Fanshons—just heavy with pomp and splendor; but 
other times there had always been a lot of older people there, 
and I hadn’t thought so much about it.” 


“ANYWAY,” continued Renny, “we larked all over the 
place, having the time of our lives; and for some reason 
or other we went up tothe billiard room inthe tower. But that 
didn’t seem to promise much. We both seemed kind o! rest- 
less and expecting something, so next we found ourselves 
coming side by side down that marvelous winding staircase 
in the main hall. It just happened that way at the start, but 
the first thing we knew we were walking very slowly an 
keeping step. : 
“You see,” explained Renny, “on account of the ftancy- 
dress party I was dressed up @ la ambassador from England, 
with a tail coat and a broad red ribbon over my chest. An 
Nina was dressed—well, like she always is for dinner. 5° 
when we found ourselves walking together down that great 
staircase, all at once the whole thing struck me as beautifully 
appropriate. It was just as if we were already married and 
owned the place and were going casually down to dinner. 
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The first thing I knew I had taken Nina's arm and begun to 
hum —you know, that Lohengrin thing, ‘Tum-la-de-ta. And 
that’s the way we kept on clear to the bottom. 
“« 8nd what did Miss Fanshon do?” 
na? Well, hang it, she was awfully sweet. It would 
en so easy to be banal about it. In fact, I was banal 
for that matter. She might have laughed or joked or 
d the thing. But she didn’t. She just sort of started 
ent and then looked down and went straight ahead, 


mys 
parod 


a mo! . ° . ’ 
still holding my arm, but a little tighter. You know she's a 
little bit of a thing anyway.” 


Renny now needed no prompting, and I was glad of that. 
He was getting out of my depth, something new for Renny. 


“COQ THEN,” he continued, “we went out to that long 
stone terrace, that place with the turf and the battle- 
ments on the east side of the house. There was a faint kind 
of starlight. We could hear a fountain trickling out in the 
garden and there was an odd sort of tropical scent. It may 
have been boxwood. So we sat down on a bench ——”’ 

Renny groped around blindly under the vague impression 
that he had left a lighted cigarette on the mantel, but, not 
finding any, went on without it. 

“T don’t have to tell you, Billy, that I’m no little marble 
saint about things of that kind. But I ought to tell you that, 
with all the years I’ve known Nina so intimately, I’d never 
once tried to kiss her. I’d never even held her hand. So last 
night that made it ——”’ 

T nodded gruffly. He didn’t need to finish his sentence. 

Again Renny had put his arm on the mantel and his head 
“And then,” he muttered, “I found myself 
saving, ‘ Why can’t we keep this up forever and ever?’ Those 
mav not have been the exact words, but that was the idea.” 

To my surprise, my own voice was curiously gruff when I 
tried to reply. ‘‘And what did she say?’’ I asked stiffly. 

“She didn’t say anything,’’ answered Renny helplessly. 
“She just snuggled up to me closer than ever.” 

“But didn’t she say 
anything at all?” I in- 
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I do what the trouble is. 
and Nina 

“Nina,” I finished, ‘‘has trillions.” 

“‘She’s certainly got a lot,” mumbled Renny. 

“Even so ——”’ I began, but Renny himself had now taken 
the floor and swept aside all my evasions. 

“Billy,” he burst out, ‘I know just what you think of me. 
You think I haven’t got a genuine emotion in the world. 
You think everything I do is just pose and play-acting, but 
doesn’t it ever occur to you that, once in a very long while, 
even J may have a faint spark of genuine, fundamental 
decency?. I know it doesn’t sound probable. I don’t know 
quite what to make of it myself. It seems sort of old- 
fashioned and out of the picture. But nevertheless there it 
is, and I just can’t down it. Theoretically I can sit in my 
chair and say to myself that my one hope in life would be to 
marry a girl with a lot of money. You'd probably say that 
my picturesque sins are the only things in the world that I 
have to capitalize. But the bald fact is that I simply can’t 
do it. When it actually comes to the point, something rises 
up within me and checks me like a bar of steel. Laugh at the 
word, if you must, but it just isn’t cricket.” 


I haven’t a penny in the wide, 





~ OW wait a minute, Renny,” I protested quietly. 

“You're talking about two different things. So far as 
laying a deliberate campaign is concerned and marrying any 
old girl for her money, I agree with you entirely. But you 
seem to overlook the fact that you are actually fond of Nina. 
I haven’t overlooked it. I’ll frankly admit that the signs 
you have shown have quite overwhelmed me.” 

For answer Renny looked at the hearth, and without 
mercy I continued to prod him. 

“Tell me the truth, Renny. Isn’t it a fact that right at 
this moment you are actually aching to go up there and take 
her in your arms again?” 

“Yes, hang it, lam,’ he admitted huskily. ‘‘ But just the 
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And so for an hour at the very least we went back and forth 
over all the stale, conventional tracks that one would cover 
in an argument of that kind; but all tono purpose. Inevita- 
bly the talk would come back to a single sentence with which 
it had opened. What, insisted Renny, was he going to do 
about it? 


““AT ANY rate,’’ I commanded, “one thing you are not going 
to do. You are not going to give way to one of your 
theatric impulses. You are nof going to ride up there with a 
tear in your eye and a set to your jaw and have one of your 
choice, fine renunciations. Things of this kind have a mar- 
velous way of settling themselves if you leave them alone.”’ 
From my own point of view the truth of this prophecy was 
to be borne out with startling promptness. At lunch time on 
the following day Nina herself called me on the telephone, 
and the very fact that she called me at all proved that the 
whole affair was a crucial issue in more minds than Renny’s. 
Timid, self-deprecating little Nina Fanshon was not a girl 
to call any man on the telephone unless some event had 
stirred her up to a pitch of daring that, in a girl of her type, 
was almost alarming. In choosing me, moreover, she could 
have only one thing in mind, for hitherto my acquaintance 
with Nina Fanshon had been limited to friendly, meaningless 
chats at large social affairs, on the outskirts of which both she 
and I had wandered as pathetic, unnoted figures. 

On the surface, it is true, she made it all appear casual 
enough. Her mother, a maiden aunt and some elderly man 
from London were having tea that afternoon at the Fan- 
shons’ boathouse at the lake, and Nina wondered whether 
I would not care to join them. The man from London was 
particularly stressed as a drawing card. He was tremen- 
dously interested in books. He knew most of the famous 
English authors, and so, I being myself an author, of course 
Nina’s mother had thought 
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sisted. ‘‘ Not even before 
the evening was over?”’ | | 

Renny shook his head. 
“Nota word. You know 
you don’t say a great deal 
on occasions like that. 
There was such a marvel- 
ous charm about the 
whole thing and, quite for 
its own sake, we didn’t 
want to break it.”” Renny 
laughed curtly. “‘Oh, I’m 
not saying that I didn’t I 
enjoy it.” 

I well thought he might | 
have. I enjoyed it myself, 
even at second hand, but 
for nearly a minute 
neither one of us said a 
word. 

Inthe meantime Renny 
had struck amatch. ‘‘ And 
now,’ he demanded, 
“what do you think I 
ought to do?”’ 


“(\UGHT to do?” I 
echoed in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Unless you’re the 
most infernal ass on earth, 
you ought to go right back 
up there and do the same 
thing again tonight and 
tomorrow night and the 
night after that. What in 
the world are you asking | 
me for? Can’t you realize 
that you’re the most lucky 
young rascal that was ever 
born?” 
Renny looked down at 
the hearth with an expres- 
Sion that I had never seen 
In his face before, or sel- 
dom, for that matter, in 
the face of any other man. 
“I’m deucedly fond of 
her, “heanswered gravely. 
‘I don’t think I realized 
until last night how fond 
of her I was.” 
“That’s better!” I 
snapped. ‘‘Well,then ——” 
Renny immediately 
dropped all attitudes, if 


























they had ever been atti- 
tudes at all. “Billy,” he 
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broke in suddenly, “you 








know just as well as 





‘‘BOTH OF YOU HAVE TRIED TO UNLOAD ON ME YOUR INFERNAL TROUBLES, AND I AM SICK AND TIRED OF IT’’ 
































































The Nost Fashionable Hell in the World 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 
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S258) table and raked in her cards. 
Her face remained as impassive as a 
painting, which to alarge extent it was. 
The Indian rajah at her elbow met her bet and smiled. The 
sallow croupier arranged the stake more neatly with deft 
strokes of his wooden paddle, shaped like a vastly elongated 
trowel, and glanced about the board. His eyes were narrow 
and wary, for he presided at the two-hundred-and-fifty-louis 
table, where the minimum bet is about two hundred and 
fifty dollars, and although Deauville is “‘the most fashionable 
summer resort in the world”’ and the Casino is the citadel of 
its society, a good croupier will take no chances. Instead, 
knowing “‘society’’ as croupiers at Deauville grow to know 
it, he was more than ordinarily vigilant. 

The Jewish theatrical magnate was looking at the pile of 
counters before him with a true gambler’s indifference. The 
ambassador’s wife, ablaze with jewels, who sat next to him, 
was scowling at hers. The coal-black negro beside her, a 
deputy from Martinique, rolled white eyeballs and grinned 
at the American di- 
vorcee, who affected 
not to see him. She 
would haverisenand 
left the game when 
he entered it if she 
had not been too tar 
behind to let race 
prejudice interfere 
with a possible coup. 
The mistress of a 
great French dress 
designer showed no 
such class conscious- 
ness. Meeting the 
negro’s eye, she 
smiled back. 





Gamblers 


Te Deauville ' 
social season, 
which extends from 
the middle of July 
to the last of August, 
wasatits height, and 
society filled the 
great white-walled 
gambling rooms of 
the Casino to over- 
flowing. 

Men and women 
were packed three 
deep about the 
boards where bal, a 
modified roulette, is 
played. 

Every one of the 
forty-eight chemin 
de fer tables, where eg 
one may bet a mini- 
mum of two hundred 
and fifty louis, was 
running full blast, 
and behind the play- 
ers were packed men 
and women of Deau- 
ville society, watch- 
ing other members 
thereof engaged in 
Deauville society’s 
favorite pastime. 
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‘Drawing by 
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From early morning, which is eleven A.M., until 
bedtime, which comes at about sunrise the next day, 
this society’s chief concern is to be fashionable. Only 
in the gambling rooms does it think of other matters, 
and even here there is no relaxation, only a hard, bit- 
ter intensity devoid of merriment. 

There is no room for gayety, no place for laughter 
about the green-covered tables over which saturnine 
croupiers preside. To the bulk of those who fill the 
salles de baccara, gambling is not an amusement. It is 
business, hard, remorseless, eye-for-an-eye business. 
In the stuffy, ominously solemn inner rooms of the 
Casino one comes upon the fountainhead, the main- 
spring of all Deauville’s activities. Here is the force 
that makes the rest of the wheels go round. Stripped 
of its flutter and color, its sports and extravagances, 
Deauville is merely a gambling hell—the most fashion- 
able hell in the world. 

The Indian rajah lost and frowned. The woman 
with the lavender hair won and remained impassive, 
gathering in the chips the croupier’s paddle tossed her, with 
hands glittering under a fortune of jewels—provided they 
were not paste. She was head designer of a great Parisian 
dressmaking concern. Normally her hair was white. She 
dyed it to make herself conspicuous, modesty of dress or de- 
portment being the last thing for which Deauville society 
yearns. 

There was little conversation about the forty-eight tables, 
and no merriment. Society was taking its chief relaxation 
from being fashionable with much the same gravity the 
cocaine fiend employs in escaping from reality. Men who 
watched the games reflected in their tense, heated faces the 
avarice of the gamblers themselves. Women with world- 
hardened faces above girlish costumes, rather like stupidly 
assembled picture puzzles, played rapaciously or looked on 
with scarcely less eagerness. 
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Liquor was plentiful, but there was no alcoholic exhj. 
aration. Moral compunctions were probably rarer thay 
corsets in that assemblage, but there was no sign o‘ flirting 
Society, which goes to Deauville to rest and relax, was in the % 
midst of its favorite relaxation. : 

The players had come from the ends of the earth. Herp | 
was a great Moslem dignitary. There was the son of France’; 
foremost modern poet. About another table sat a Parsee 
the proprietor of a leading American newspaper, a Japaney 
baron, an English duchess, a prima donna, the divorced wife 
of a famous American lawyer, the mistress of a French 
pugilist, an Argentine cattle king, a courtesan. 

All the beauty and chivalry of Deauville were assembled, 
Beauty was laden with jewels, frequently of paste. Chivalry 
included sundry dukes, marquises and counts whose names 
cannot be found in any register of nobility. French perhaps 
was the dominant nationality represented. Americans were 
a close second. “All the world,’ one familiar with Deauville 
announced with a touch of pride, “‘is here with his wife—or 
somebody’s wife,’” he amended more accurately. 


Exclusiveness Has its Price 


HE Casino prides itself upon its exclusiveness. Only the 

elect, one is told, can receive cards entitling them to 
penetrate the mysteries of the gambling rooms. It is almost 
impossible to obtain this salmon-hued billet if one hasn't 
one hundred and forty-five francs. If he has, he buys it 
and becomes automatically one of the elect. 

Three black-mustached sentries glare when first you 
present this pass at the door to the gambling rooms, speak: 
your name dubiously and look at your features as though 
they were an enigma of some sort. 


(Continued on Page 198) 





AN AFTERNOON SCENE IN FRONT OF THE CASINO 
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LILLIAN GISH AS SHE APPEARED IN “‘THE BIRTH OF A NATION’? 








ene|N RISINGSUN, Ohio, at the 
4 y} age of six, in a barn which had 
Bio) been converted into a theater, 
I made my professional debut. 
The play was Convict Stripes, 
h74) and at the climax of the third 
[AB| act the villain placed the child 
a at the bottom of a stone quarry and then 
lighted a fuse which was to explode the dynamite and hurl 
rocks, and supposedly the child, into the air. Just at the 
right moment before the explosion, the hero, on a rope, flashed 
across the scene, swooped down into the pit, gathered up the 
child~ not me, but a dummy dressed in similar clothes—and 
swung both himself and the dummy to safety. 

rhis climax had been most carefully gone over, and I was 
cautioned just where to hide behind what is known in the 
theatcr as a masking piece of rocks. At the several rehearsals 
the m:inagement had not thought it worth while to have the 
explosion. I was merely told that there would be consider- 
able noise but that no matter what happened I was to remain 


in hic):ng and safety and the dummy would be pushed onto 
the staige in my place. 


UT it did not work out that way. Justas the hero grabbed 
- the dummy and swung to the stage left, the explosion 
ae red, papier-maché rocks flew into the air and fell noise- 
essl , and I, with a shriek, ran to the right of the stage. I do 
not (hink this scene ever went so well again, and when the 
hero, with me on his shoulder, walked in the procession before 
the curtain —as all performers did in the old melodramas— 
We received a marvelous ovation. That was my beginning in 
a =p y not far from Springfield, Ohio, where I was born. 
e. ly chief recollection, from that night in Risingsun until I 
Vas grown, was the constant menace of the Gerry Society and 


Beginning Young 


The Story of 
LILLIAN GISH 


similar organizations which regulate the employment of chil- 
dren upon the stage. I have no wish to question or decry the 
work that these organizations do, but from the point of view 
of an individual, in my case especially, I feel that there are 
certain compensations for a life in the theater or pictures, 
even for a child. Before I knew what these societies were, 
before I knew about the law in Chicago and other cities and 
what they were trying to do, the name Gerry meant only an 
impersonal but terrifying bogy man who separated children 
from their mothers. Before I could understand what it was 
all about, I knew of subterfuges and evasions and tremendous 
plottings to keep myself and my sister acting so that the very 
necessary money might be earned. 

My mother was early left with two small children to sup- 
port. She acted for a while in a stock company, and because 
there was no place to leave us, often took us to the theater 
during the performances. It was soon suggested that we go 
on in scenes requiring children. Today, neither the occupa- 
tions nor opportunities for women workers are limited and 
the old prejudices have largely gone; but this has not long 


been true, and the chances for support for a 
woman without special training with two chil- 
dren were very limited. We were in the theater, 
and we had tostay there—the Gerry Society or no. 

Except for this vague but constant threat that 
I might be separated from my mother, I have no 
single unpleasant recollection of the theater. I do 
not recall that anything disagreeable ever happened. Stage 
children are, in most cases, more sheltered than those who go 
to school. They constantly associate with older people who 
are, as a rule, most careful what they say in front of them. 
Older and more knowing children at schools are not so care- 
ful. Neither Dorothy nor I knew any other children. We had 
practically no childhood, and until through the profession 
we met the Smith family—known to everyone now as the 
Pickfords—we had no companions or friends. Just as other 
children play at theater, we played house on stages in a cor- 
ner of a first-act set. We would go to the theater early and 
put on dresses belonging to mother. When it was near time 
for a performance we would change to the clothes required 
for the play. 


WE FOUND that these old melodramas were more prof- 
itable for us than the better class of productions. The 
thrillers like Duty’s Call, Convict Stripes, The Child Wife 
and The Little Red School House went out every year, and 
we could be sure of from thirty to forty weeks a season. When 
we were ambitious and went into better productions the plays 
always seemed to fail and we did not always get our money 
for the time we worked. I did have, however, one memorable 
engagement in a play, the name of which made no impression 
upon me. In New York I supported Sarah Bernhardt in a 
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%|HE hillside town of Grasse, at the back of 
f] the Riviera, is not a highroad resort of 
| American tourists in France, but it is easily 

gained from Cannes and is worth a visit 

I} for other reasons than that Jean Honoré 

Fragonard, the painter of galanterie, was 

born there and is kept in memory there by 

= 1a public statue and a museum. You may 
care little for Fragonard, but have more than a leaning to- 
ward scents and the mystery of their manufacture. In this 
case Grasse is your Promised Land, for all about it are gar- 
dens in which the chief blossoms employed in making per- 
fumes are grown, while in the town itself are several rival 
factories which invite inspection and display the finished 
article dangerously decanted into bottles or flasks of almost 
irresistible elegance. 

If you like mountain air, Grasse gives it to you. If you 
like old furniture, you will find a perfect collection in the 
exquisite little villa which, once the property of Diderot’s 
sister, was, only three or four years ago, presented to the 
town forever, as a historical museum and memorial of 
Grasse’s famous artist son. The Fragonard rooms, two in 
number, contain only a few slight works from his hand and a 
few personal relics; but they are not to be forgotten, such 
is their distinction and such their charm. But for them our 
knowledge of Fragonard on the human side would be of the 
slightest. Having seen these rooms, in this pretty villa, one 
feels surer of him. 

Jean Honoré Fragonard was the son of a glover in this 
sunny town. Of his early days little is known, but his father’s 
first idea was to make a notary of him. The boy, however, 
took to painting, and used his brush with such determina- 
tion and force—being able to paint, it is said, long before he 
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The Schoolmistress, by Cfragonard 


C Fragonard 


By E.V. Lucas 


could draw at all—that someone showed specimens of his 
work to the great man of the day, Francois Boucher, then 
in middle life and at the top of his immense popularity as a 
celebrant of beauty, license and luxury. That was in 1750, 
when Fragonard was eighteen. Boucher recognized the merit 
of the work, but seeing that a firm grounding was needful 
and having himself insufficient time to give to a pupil, he 
recommended Chardin as the best instructor, and so into 
Chardin’s studio young Fragonard went, returning after six 
months to Boucher, whom he then served as assistant and 
even “ghost.” 

Although in subject Fragonard’s pictures are akin to 
Boucher’s, yet seldom quite so naked and unashamed, his 
manner frequently recalls that of Chardin. He has some of 
the same dry quality of paint, the same bloom, but with it 
he mingles a vaporous softness that Chardin lacks. Nor 
would it have suited Chardin’s simple themes, which were 
drawn from recognizable domesticity and not from Cupid’s 
fairyland. Chardin was a realist in velvet gloves; Frago- 
nard hugged the chains of joyous artifice. 

From Boucher, Fragonard went to the studio of Charles 
André Vanloo, famous for his ceilings and historical scenes; 
and it was probably due to Vanloo, who had learned in Rome 
all that he knew, that, in 1755, at the age of twenty-three, 
Fragonard settled in the Eternal City as a student at the 


French Academy there. Not till 1761 did he lea 
where he copied the Old Masters, rejoiced in pal 
gardens, met men of wit and learning, and in \« 


fluence, at a distance, is easily traceable in so 
Fragonard’s work. His immediate master in !’ 
Charles Natoire, one of the chiefs of the decorat 

then so popular. In fact, more French artists of t! 
painted on plaster than on canvas. 

What Fragonard might have done had serious 
religious pictures been the mode, who shall say? 
ambitious work, “Le grand prétre Corésus s’imm 
sauver Callirrhoé”’ (The High Priest Coresus Sacri! 
self to Save Callirrhoe), which gained him his elec 
Academy in 1765 and was bought by the King fo: 
tion as a Gobelin tapestry, but never paid for. f 
out money was, for the artist, not enough, and h 
turned to the task of supplying what, being in de: 
negotiable. The call of the age under Louis X\ 
frivolity, he flung himself into the flowing tide : 
with it as long as it lasted. 

It is idle to pretend that Fragonard was not nau 
was. But it is not difficult to make excuses for hi: 
that he lived in naughty times, when naughtine: 
fashion, and worked for a naughty king and court 
best defense for him is that his pictures are never ! 
naughty. No one who is not wicked can paint a w! 


-indly 
ture, and Fragonard seems to have been a kindly, 
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ae] WAS six years old when my sis- 

ter died. It was just at dawn, 

3} and I remember my mother rush- 

ing into the room where I was, 

and screaming frantically: “‘My 

God! My God!” I could not 
understand this, and turning to my 
father, I asked: ‘‘Papa, what makes 
mamma swear so?” And he told me 
she was not swearing, but praying in 
agony because she had lost her only daughter. My sister was 
nearly seventeen years older than I, and had taken care of me 
very often, so that she seemed more like a second mother 
than asister. I had been taken to her bedroom so that she 
might say good-by tome. But her death was a mystery to 
my childish mind. I saw her in the coffin. I went to her 
funeral in a state of great excitement. It seemed to me 
incredible that she had disappeared from our home and 
family life—had become inaccessible. This was the first time 
I was brought face to face with the mystery of death. For 
death is as complete a mystery as life. 

No one can enter or pass a graveyard without serious re- 
flections. —To some it causes a momentary feeling of dismay 
akin to physical discomfort; in others a whole train of thought 
is set inmotion. To me the graveyard is not my own tragedy, 
nor the tragedy of those who lie there, not even of those 
who died young. The tragedy comes in the 
thought of the racking suffering represented by 
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‘Death 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


days of bereavement are unbearable. We do not forget those 
we have loved, and we do not wish to forget them. It is as- 
tonishing how clearly we can recall them by the miracle of 
memory. They have absolutely and totally disappedred; 
they are as entirely beyond our reach as though they had 
never existed; but by a simple effort of memory we see their 
faces, animated as they were in life by individual expression. 
And it is interesting to remember that the formative influ- 
ence of friends upon us is often much greater after their death 
than before. 

This is particularly true of parents. The young man thinks 
his father and mother are mistaken about life, he does not 
take their advice seriously, he says and does the things that 
shock and distress their minds. Years after he has lost them 
he finds himself ‘coming around to their way of thinking,” 
acting as they acted. They seem to reach out from the grave 
hands more potent than physical hands, and guide him in 
a manner impossible in life. In Brand Whitlock’s novel, 
J. Hardin and Son, during the lifetime of the father there 
was civil war between him and his son; the latter enraged 
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steamer, one will see many: affecting scenes of part- 

ing. As the ship moves away, there are those on shore 

who are crying and smiling at the same moment, way- 

ing their handkerchiefs and calling out good wishes, 

They would not bring their friends back if they could, 

but they cannot help feeling lonely. Now if we really 
had the faith that moves mountains, we should mentally say 
to dying friends ‘‘Happy journey!”’ as we do to those who 
travel abroad. But human beings simply cannot rise to such 
a level, and it.is vain to make such demands on human ca- 
pacity. 

“No work begun shall ever pause for death,’’ said Brown- 
ing; and sometimes the influence of those who died young is 
greater than if they had lived long and successful lives. Con- 
sider the instance of Nathan Hale. He was sent into the 
British lines by Washington in order that he might obtain 
information useful to the Continental Army. But he totally 
and ignominiously failed. I do not know of a more complete 
failure in history than Nathan Hale. Instead of getting in- 
formation, the British got him; and I have no doubt that 
when the rope was around his neck his last and most bitter 
thought was not that he had to die so young, or that he would 
never see his sweetheart again, or that his own career was 
closed. The bitterest thought undoubtedly was that he was 
a failure. What would Washington say? He would say, “I 
wish I had sent an abler man, a man who could have accom- 

plished something, not this incompetent bun- 
gler.”" Now imagine what might have happened. 





each grave, the all but intolerable agony in the 
minds of every little family group who were | 
forced to stand and see the remains of someone | 
inexpressibly dear committed tothe ground. Thus 1 | 
every grave represents the grief and anguish of | 
the living. It is not the thought of death—which 
is as natural as life—but the cruel thought of sep- 
aration that makes the churchyard an accumula- 
tion of tragedies. Be 
The difference between past physical and men- | | 
tal suffering is the difference between an enemy tae 
who has been conquered and an enemy who is in | | 
ambush. Physical suffering can be so acute as to 
dominate for a time both body and mind; it is 
absurd to say that physical suffering is good for 
us, when in reality it acts on the kingdom of the 
mind like a usurping tyrant, destroying both 
pleasure and activity. But when physical suffer- 
ing departs, it is really over and done with. A 
healed scar will not ache. There is something | 
insidious about mental anguish; it may return at 
any moment, at unexpected times and in strange | 
places. One may be in agreeable conversation | 
with friends, and suddenly, without warning, the | | 
torture returns. All suffering is the enemy to | | 
happiness; but mental grief is a foe that at any | 
moment may make a surprise attack. 





Formative Influence 


ET, even so, the agony of separation is gener- 
ally reduced and softened by time. I have seen 
persons nearly insane with grief, in a state of 
frenzy. To look upon them at such a moment, 
one would not believe it to be possible that they 
could ever laugh again, or in any conceivable 
manner enjoy existence; yet meeting them after 
the lapse of time, one finds them in pleasurable 
activities, working, eating, laughing with their 
friends. The most difficult thing to imagine, when 
looking on a face disordered by grief, is to imagine 
that face expressively interested in external af- 
fairs, news of the world, politics, and what not; 
yet in the course of time the eyes and the mind 
return to normal things, and he who had no room 
in his thoughts except for the obsession of sorrow | 
is once more as mentally active as his fellows. | 
One of the most impressive things in Barrie’s 
drama, Mary Rose, is the representation of the 
return to normality, of the domination of grief by 
interest in mundane affairs. 
In Shakspere’s King John, Constance cries: 





Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

















NO Escape 


By Epwin MarKHAM 


O YOU think you'll elude me in death 
When you fade as a vapor, a breath, 

And are gone beyond reach of my hand 
On the roads of the Luminous Land, 
Beyond reach of my question and cry 
In the hush of some ultimate sky? 
Do you hope to evade and to be 
A lost drop in the infinite sea? 


No, Loris, there is no escape— 

Flesh or spirit—whatever the shape. 

You may turn to a blossom and ride 

On the wind; I will be at your side! 

You may turn to a nymph of the wave; 

I will track you at last to your cave! 

You may rise to the throne of a star; 

I will climb to the sphere where you are! 


Suppose Nathan Hale had succeeded, had returned 
in safety with a mass of valuable information. 


Infinite Development 


UPPOSE as a result of his expedition the 

American Army had won a decisive battle; 
suppose Nathan Hale had eventually become a 
major general, and after the war President of the 
United States, and had died at the age of eighty, 
full of years and honors. His direct influence on 
successive generations of Americans as a general 
| officer, president and statesman would not have 
compared in magnitude with his actual influence 
as a failure. Since the day of his ignominious 
death in the orchard his personal influence on 
Americans has been enormously stimulating and 
| will continue to be so for centuries to come. He 
died a failure, but he died with glorious courage. 
| Not length of years or an accumulation of deeds, 
but personal character is what counts. ‘No work 
begun shall ever pause for death.” 

Speculation on the future state is as old as 
human history. No one can help asking, Is death 
the end? Shall we live again? Is matter less de- 
structible than spirit? If there is a future state, 
what willit be, and what part shall we play therein? 

There has been an enormous advance in the 
dignity of speculative thought. The Indians 
buried their warriors with bow and arrows, be- 
cause their conception of heaven was one eternal 
happy hunting ground. Some of the Northern 
races imagined that heaven was a place whiere 
men fought all day and drank all night, because 
their chief earthly pleasures were fighting and 
drinking. There seems to have been no place for 
women in this Paradise. The Mohammecans 
imagined that heaven was a place of unlimited 
sensuality. Some of our Puritan forefathers 
seemed to believe that after death they would 
spend millions of years standing in white robes, 
holding palms in their hands, and singing “* Worthy 
the Lamb!” 

One New England parent, fearful that his son 
would in some manner profane the Sabbath. tied 
him securely to a bedpost every Sunday, in «der 
that he might not break the commandment, and 
then told the leashed victim that if he were : 00d 
he would go to heaven when he died. The »oy, 
inquiring what heaven was like, was told ‘‘ He:ven 
is an eternal Sabbath.” 

The Reverend Doctor Dick, a once fa!ious 
divine, whose pet avocation was mathematic! re- 
search, said that he firmly believed he should s; end 
most of his time in eternity studying the hiyher 




















Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 


mathematics. If such a conception became uni- 











versal, the average man would eagerly choose hell. : 





Yet eventually the things that give us the most 
anguish are turned by the strange alchemy of 
time into golden reminiscence. At first one cannot bear to 
see anything that reminds one acutely of a friend who has 
died; but after the passage of healing time one loves to 
dwell on those very details. I have seen members of a fam- 
ily, speaking of one long dead, smiling and saying “Do you 
remember how she liked this?’’—that is to say, recalling with 
a feeling akin to pleasure the very details that in the early 


his stern father by continuous, active rebellion. Years after 
the old man had departed his son found, much to his surprise, 
that he was behaving like his father, taking his father’s 
viewpoint, looking at life through his father’s eyes. 

Even those of us who are surest of immortality, whose re- 
ligious faith is most serene, cannot escape the pain of separa- 
tion. If one goes to a pier on the departure of an ocean 


Now whatever the future state may be, It 

seems that it ought never to be static, but rather a 

place of continuous and infinite development. For the most 
striking difference between human beings and animals is the 
tremendous fact that all human beings have the capacity for 
development, something denied to mere animals. There '§ 
no reason why a dog or a horse should live forever, becaus¢ 


(Continued on Page 759) 
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| HE HAD WANTED ONLY ONE LITTLE GAY HOUR, ONE LITTLE INTERVAL 











asec | HE summer day was coming to 
f] an end; the sun was low, and 
the last level rays shone 
through the windows of the 
dining room, where Emily was 
setting the table for dinner. 
All the room was glowing and 

— : flaming with the sunset light; 
the mirror glinted like rippling water, the baby’s 
silver mug was a blur of intolerable brightness. 
And it seemed to her, in her fatigue, that this 
great light had its own sound, a ringing, tremendous music, 
without form, without end. It confused her; she hesitated 
in her work, closed her eyes. 

And immediately that letter came before her, perfectly 
clear and vivid. She opened her eyes hastily. ‘‘No,” she 
thought. ‘‘No; not now. I can’t—I mustn’t think about it 
now.” 

\ll the afternoon she had told herself that; she had gone 
about her interminable duties with the letter tucked inside 
her blouse, and stifled in her heart the sickening pain she 
ha In’t time to feel yet—not yet. She couldn’t begin even to 
sulfer until her day was done and she could be alone. 

Only three places at the table. 








“Be sure to come sharp at six, Tony! So that we can have 
a little music before the others come. Oh, Anthony, aren’t 
‘others’ a nuisance? But all day yesterday I was practicing 
that Tschaikowsky barcarolle, and now it’s as smooth and 
c.ear and lovely as my dear lake must be, up in the hills, 
‘nese summer days. And I want you to hear that, Anthony. 
rhere’ll be other things for the other people.” 


it WAS a little after six; he must be there now with Mrs. 
Morey, in her cool, charming room, listening to her music. 
Just those two alone, before the tiresome “‘others”’ came. 
Even with no time for thinking, Emily could reconstruct the 
scene; she knew that room of Mrs. Morey’s. 
Hadn’t she spent an evening there only a month ago with 
Anthony—had sat there, quiet, faintly amused, watching the 


Che Long Night 


By ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 


IMustrated by ‘foseph Simont 


fascinating Nina Morey industriously engaged in the process 
of fascinating Anthony? 

““And I suppose I was one of the ‘others,’’’ she thought. 
“Oh, if I could be alone, just for an hour!” 

But even now she could hear Aunt Josie coming up the 
front steps with Willa-baby, come home from their daily 
walk. They were wrangling as usual in that absurd, dis- 
tressing way. “‘ You’rea very naughty little girl,’’ said Aunt 
Josie sternly. 

“Why?” asked Willa-baby. “What did I do? What did 
I do, Aunt Josie? Aunt Josie! What did I do? Why are I 
naughty? Aunt Josie! What did of 

“Hush!” said Aunt Josie. “Don’t presume to argue with 
me, miss!” 

“Why hush?” demanded Willa in an aggrieved whine. 
“Can’t I even talk? Why hush?” 

Emily’s heart sank. She was so tired, and there was so 
much before her that she couldn’t evade, so many little 
tasks, so many futile words she must speak before her quiet 
hour came. “I can’t,” she thought. ‘I'll say I have a head- 
ache, and go and lie down. There’s no reason why Aunt 
Josie shouldn’t manage without me for one evening.” 

But she knew this to be impossible; even in her own room 
with the door locked, she would have no peace; they would 
all come to her, always to her, with their questions, their 
quarrels, their perplexities. Anthony kept up the obstinate 
pretense that Aunt Josie was a help to Emily; but she wasn’t; 
she was only another burden, and perhaps the worst of them 
all. She was Anthony’s aunt, Anthony’s responsibility —and 





he had presented her to Emily as if she were an 
undisguised blessing. She couldn’t smile when 
the old lady came into the room; she was always 
civil to Aunt Josie, but she couldn’t always be 
cordial; there were times when mortal weari- 
ness and resentment kept her dangerously smil- 
ing and silent. 

“‘Willa’s a very naughty little girl,” said Aunt 
Josie. She spoke severely, with that air of 
offended majesty that so exasperated Emily. A 
thin little old lady she was, incredibly neat, in 
a starched white blouse and high collar, and a black skirt, 
her gray hair in a queer little frizzed bang over her queru- 
lous brow. A queen in exile, Aunt Josie was, perpetually 
mourning for her old home in England. 


NTHONY, born and brought up in the United States, had 
been taken over to see Aunt Josie in his childhood, and 
he had given Emily a humorous description of that awful little 
house in Brighton; but Aunt Josie, after fifteen years in 
this country, still clung stubbornly and resentfully to her 
past glories. She wasn’t grateful to Anthony, who had sent 
for her when her husband died; she wasn’t grateful to 
Emily, who had accepted her when she accepted Anthony; 
on the contrary, she had the manner of one patiently 
enduring unmerited afflictions. 

“T’ll fetch Willa’s porridge,” she said. 

“Cereal,” said Willa-baby in an undertone. 

“Porridge,” said Aunt Josie. “At home no one would 
understand a little girl who asked for ‘cereal.’”’ 

“T wouldn’t never ask for it,’’ said Willa. ‘I hate it.” 

.“Tt’s wicked to hate good, wholesome food,” declared 
Aunt Josie indignantly. “You ought to be thankful to have 
any supper at all.” 

“Well, I aren’t,” said Willa. ‘‘I don’t. want any.” 

“Shame on you, miss. Some day you’ll ——” 

“Excuse me, Aunt Josie,” Emily intervened. “ Willa- 
baby, run upstairs and wash. And hurry down again to 
mother.” 

aes (Continued on Page 78) 
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““GO AWAY, AND 
NEVER COMI! 
HERE AN 
MORE! DO Yo 
THINK I’D EVE! 
LOOK AT YO; 
NOW—EVEk 
LOOK AT AN} 
BODY?’ SOBBED 

AMBER 


















































The C faith ful Lover 





saz] 1 WAS in the spring, a week after the an- 
1] nouncement in the papers, so startling to 
Amber’s acquaintances, that the wedding 
would not take place. Daffodils were 
pushing their way up through the green 
moss in the garden, like an army with pikes 
emerging from ambush to fight the east 
: wind. A thrush was singing a vast opti- 
mistic song from a beech tree near by, after the manner of 
thrushes in spring. And Amber had been sent up to her 
room, with the instructions, you know, not to keep any 
rubbish. 

“Have a good clear-up, child,” said Lady Cowfold. ‘‘Old 
letters, and any dresses you can do without. There is noth- 
ing like having a clean sweep, and starting afresh.” 

A very grim lady she was, hawk-eyed and discreetly mus- 
tached. Amber was afraid of her. She had a nose; it was 
called the Cowfold nose, and you were lucky if you escaped 
it, even to the third and fourth generation. Lady Cowfold 
always spoke of it in a very proprietary manner, as though it 
was an invention of her own, as though she had modeled it in 
an idle moment out of butter and persuaded the Creator to 
adopt it as a registered trade-mark. 

All this I know only because of what Amber told me later. 

It was, said Amber, very cold in the bedroom that after- 
noon, so she put on her wadded dressing gown before she 
started dutifully upon that hateful and uncongenial task 
advocated by her firm aunt. Opening the wardrobe drawer, 





By DorotTHy BLAcK 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


she pulled out a box of letters and notes and dance programs 


with little colored pencils all a-dangle. 

Saddest of all things—dance programs, found on a spring 
afternoon long after the ball is over. Names of those we 
have long forgotten; poor, orphaned names that wander 
blindly through our minds and cannot find a face to put on. 
Names of those we never shall forget. Like music heard 
from afar by Cinderella who cannot go to the dance are the 
memories that waken with dance programs found after the 
ball is over. Amber cried over them a little, so she tells 
me. Andsheshivered, for it was very cold in the bedroom 
that afternoon, for all the optimistic song of that thrush, 
promising spring. She did not get on very well 


with the destroying. But give the girl her due— j 


she tried her best. She sorted them into neat 
bundles and tore some of them up. All the ones 
that had not Barry Winter’s name upon them she 
tore up quite merrily. As a matter of fact, this 
did not keep her long. 

She turned away from the letters. It was too 
soon to face them; you can’t tear up letters with- 
out reading bits of them. So she pulled certain 





rather old dresses out of the cupboard, leaving the box con- 
taining those letters upon the floor, and beside it a heap of 
programs that somehow had not got themselves torn up. 
And on top of the pile, so Amber tells me, was a program 
bearing upon its outside cover the delightful etching of a 
Pierrot, a loose-limbed, jovial Pierrot, leaning against a 
closed door in that attitude of joyous exhaustion meant to 
convey that that Pierrot had had the deuce of a time at 
that dance. 

Amber tells me it was this picture that first gave her the 
idea. 

She went on taking dresses out of the cupboard. Ob, the 
memories that cling around old dresses, long after the ‘un 1s 
past! This tear—this horrid spill—this muddy patcl: —— 
“Do you remember ?’’ they whisper and whisper again. Some 

of them she threw bravely upon the floor, 
Bie memories and all. But when she came toa 
PRE black velvet dress with a silver scarf, Amber 
AG stuck. For as she shook it out it scemed 
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almost as though odds and ends of conversations had be- 
come entangled in its folds, and now -they came out and 
filled the air with their sweetness. All the dear things that 

said long ago—some that we had forgotten, and some 


that we will never forget. 

d Amber cried while the thrush sang its vast, optimistic 
conv in the garden and the daffodils bent in the wind, like 
an army with pikes. Amber said later that she knew she 
could never, never give away that dress. It would seem, she 
said, like sending your wedding dress to a jumble sale. 
Tl was also a certain pair of Milanese stockings, of a 
color erroneously called flesh—she just could not part with 
these things, not for any number of aunts, all armed with 


Cowfold noses. 


JD from the outside of that program on the floor, Amber 
A savs, that loose-limbed, jovial Pierrot, who leaned in 
joyous abandon against a door, watched her very sympa- 
thetically, and his eye, said Amber, seemed to twinkle in the 
cold of that bedroom, as though he, too, had had in other 
years an aunt; as though he, too, had been made to act 
against his better judgment and do terrible, soul-shaking 
things. 

For little does one’s own better judgment avail at twenty. 

Thus, Amber says, did the Pierrot on the program give her 
the great idea. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly I came to be. 

Amber says she sang to herself as she fashioned my face 
out of a piece of those Milanese stockings of a color errone- 
ously called flesh, and made me a Pierrot suit from that vel- 
vet dress and silver ruffles. Nearly as large as herself, she 
fashioned me. She stuffed me out, and she painted my face 
and hands, and then she held me up to the glass, to show 
me myself. 

“Poor Pierrot!’’ she whispered. 

And then Aunt Cowfold came in. ‘“‘My dear Amber, 
what a waste of time!’’ She stood and looked at me as I 
lay on the black-and-rose eiderdown upon Amber’s bed. 
“You've made him remarkably well—though he has quite 
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a look of Barry Winter, which under the circumstances 
is hardly in the best taste.”’ 

“That’s just coincidence,” said Amber quickly. “I 
painted him without thinking of any particular face, 
and I only put the mustache on because I had to. 
The upper lip ran a little, you see, aunt.’’ 

“Well, you’d better let me have him for 
my stall at the bazaar.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t let you have this one. 
But I'll make you lots of others, aunt, if 
you really like them.”’ 

I do not think she ever did. 

“Well, have you cleared things up?” 
asked Aunt Cowfold. 

“Made a clean sweep,’’ replied Amber. ; 

And certainly all the letters had gone, ws 
and the dance programs, and all the odd 
scraps of that dear velvet dress, and the 


silver scarf. - ae 


“That’s a sensible child. I am glad to 
see you have come to your senses. You 


young people always imagine you know so much better 


than your elders what you are about. But believe me, child, 
you are often wrong, and you will come to see I was wise 
not to let you marry that young man. He had a very wild 
eye. It is just about as cruel to let youth have its way as it 
would be to let a baby teethe on abomb. No, of course you 
don’t agree with me, dear. One could hardly hope for that. 
But a time will come s 

I gathered from Amber’s face that she was quite sure a 
time never would—but she kissed her aunt dutifully. They 
did not take any notice of me. For I was but a jazz Pierrot 
doll, with a black velvet suit and silver ruffles, and a face 
made out of a piece of Milanese stocking of a color errone- 
ously called flesh. 

The daffodil army emerged and marched boldly across 
the lawn, putting the crocuses to flight, and was in due course 
itself vanquished and submerged in the white hordes of the 





anemones that flooded the garden in May. The thrush 


a5 


ceased singing, being immersed in the 
responsibilities of housekeeping. 
ag And Aunt Cowfold drafted another 
caer announcement for the daily papers. I 
heard very little about it, save that his 
name was Dick. Amber showed me his 
photograph, and I did not make much 
of that, for to Pierrot one man’s face is 
much as another man’s face. But I 
knew that Amber was meeting Barry 
all this time, down by the river where 
white may hung like snow upon the bushes 
and hoards of white anemones marched like 
an army with banners to an unknown war. 






IGH in the trees a fat brown bird 

called ‘‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!”’ as though 
he knew a thing or two about the way of 
ie. men and could have died laughing. 
- They propped me up against a bank asa 
rule, and then turned their backs on me. 
But I could hear most of their conversation. Beautiful 
things they said to one another, and it made me sad that 
I was only a jazz Pierrot doll and no one would ever say 
such things to me. 

One day they talked about me. 

“*He has all my secrets in his keeping,’” Amber whispered. 

“*He will keep you safe for me, whatever happens,” Barry 
said. ‘‘Our day has got to come—after five years, after 
ten—it doesn’t matter. Circumstances are too strong for 
us now. But the time will come when we shall be too strong 
for circumstances.”’ 

Amber told me that sublime confidence flooded her when 
he said that, and that she knew things were bound to come 
right. 

The sun went down crimson and gold behind the pastures, 
and cows passed the lane end homeward to the milking. 


(Continued on Page 109) 





















































IT SEEMED ALMOST AS THOUGH ODDS AND ENDS OF CONVERSATIONS HAD BECOME ENTANGLED IN ITS FOLDS, AND NOW THEY CAME OUT 


AND FILLED THE AIR WITH THEIR SWEETNESS 


aeeae. 
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OW, Scootles, the Baby 

Tourist, had a highly 

static father and mother. Their 

idea of a perfectly glorious time 

was just sitting. And they got 
more tiresome every day. 
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“My poor parents never 
have any fun!” sighed 
Scootles to Johnny Me. 

Kewp. 
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ately. The first stop was to be Kewpie- 
ville. Just at first the parents didn't 
seem to enjoy travel. 






Sr) 
As Uncle Hob was 7” 
always especially an- 
noyed by a tourist, 
he wanted to build a 
larger jail at once, i 
to accommodate tke = 
parents. But the 
mayor persuaded 
himto becalm till the 
party was over. 














The parentshadsuch 

a beautiful time that 

they decided there- 

after to take frequent 

jaunts around the 
world. 









“Isn't it lovely 
being tourists, 
papa?” said 


Scootles. 
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The Smith Family ‘Robinson 


Being the Log Book of an Average American Flome 


IHustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


saq| NE of the children brought home The Swiss 
‘| Family Robinson from the public library 
the other day. How this hardy perennial 
happens not to be on our home shelves, I 
don’t know. Perhaps it was lost in moving. 
Whenever anything can’t be found, around 
our house, we say it was lost in moving. 
per ‘‘Three moves are as good as a fire,’’ my 
mother used to remark, with peculiar relish. The relish 
probably was derived from the fact that she personally 
hadn’t changed her domicile for thirty years. After the 
children had gone to bed, I picked up the thumbed copy of 
The Swiss Family Robinson and nibbled at the first chapter. 
It was eleven o’clock before I suddenly heard, like a voice 
from another world: ‘John, what in the world is that book 
you're reading? I’ve asked you a dozen questions, and all 
you've done is to grunt. It must be interesting.” 
' “Whew!” I answered. “I only meant to glance at it, 
when I picked it up. Ever read it?”’ 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“How many years ago, Molly?” 

“Now that’s what I call being brutal,’’ replied Mary, with 
a butterfly growl. ‘If you haven’t anything pleasanter than 
that to say, I think I’ll go to bed.”’ 

“Wait a minute. I’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking of 
while I’ve been reading. This Swiss Family book was written 
a good many years ago by a worthy gentleman named 
Johann Rudolph Wyss. He wanted to put into entertaining 
fiction form, for children, some of the fascinating marvels of 
nature. He packed the book so full of adventures and won- 
ders that it gets a trifle absurd at times, especially to the 
sophisticated modern child. Still it has the rich aroma of 
adventure about it yet.” 

“| dare say,’’ answered Mary. ‘But what’s the point?” 

“The point is this, my dear; it occurred to me that the 
regular daily life of a humdrum family like ours, in our town, 
is full of adventures not a bit less marvelous and engaging 
than the life of this Swiss Family on their South Sea island. 
To be a family of six, as we are; to have a girl of seventeen, 
in high school, and beginning to flutter her young wings a 
little in the presence of the masculine sex; and three 
more children ranging down to Frankie, who came home the 
other afternoon with a bleeding nose, which he got from an 
amateur pugilist about his own age; to bring these children 
into the world, to provide for them, observe them at the 
crossroads of life; to grow with them enough to understand 
their problems; in short, to create an American home, in 
these perplexing times—isn’t that a greater adventure than 
anything the Swiss Family knew?” 

Mary nodded. ‘ Yes,’’ she said slowly and softly. 

“And it is our adventure, Molly,” I went on. ‘‘I mean, it 
is something to thrill you and me. The children can have 
their Swiss Family Robinson. You and I have our Smith 
Family Robinson. I believe the log book of a plain, ordi- 
nary American family, haphazard and disjointed though the 














‘WHAT IS THE SQUARE ROOT OF 36? Quick! you!” 


memoranda might be, would be a sort of pleasure and com- 
fort for a lot of other domestic mariners like ourselves, sailing 
a crowded but uncharted sea.” 

‘*Why don’t you write some such log book?”’ she asked. 

*“Why, I believe I will,” said I. 

The summer vacation is almost at an end, and Mary is 
getting the children ready, as far as their outward appear- 
ance is concerned, to go back to school. I have observed 
that the children themselves are “fed up”’ with the holidays, 
and look forward to the classroom with considerable eager- 
ness. If there is any merit of truth in the picture, drawn by 
Shakspere, of the schoolboy 


Creeping like snail unwillingly to school 


it must refer to the late spring, along in May, perhaps, when 
the grass begins to grow lush, and the birds are arriving, and 
a feeling of lassitude gets into human bones. 

Every year about this time Mary and I have a debate 
about schools in general and the schools in our town in par- 
ticular. I suppose nearly all thinking parents are dissatis- 
fied, one way or another, with the public schools. But when 
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THE CLERK STARED AT HER AND DRAWLED, 
‘GEE! YOU BAKE YOUR OWN BREAD?’”’ 


it comes to constructive criticism—there’s the rub. It’s 
easy enough to point out defects in our schools. In fact, the 
teaching system is in a perpetual state of flux, owing to the 
earnest desire of educators to change for the better. Our 
Jane, nine years old, has been in school three years, and in 
those three years she has been taught three different kinds of 
handwriting. The painful result is that Jane’s chirography 
looks like the attempt of a sick fly to navigate a sheet of 
paper after falling into the ink. 

I'll admit that I have a grouch on our schools just at the 
moment. We got a new superintendent last year, who 
seems to believe that quickness is the most important thing 
in life. He says he wants to train the children so that they 

will answer questions just like a shot—bing, bing, 
bing! ‘‘What year did Columbus discover America? 
Quick! What is the square root of 36? 
Quick! You! You! Can’t wait for you, 
Master Jones! On your toes, now! 
Speed!” 


T STRIKES me that this is one of the 

sorriest conceptions of education I ever 
heard of. What this country needs, what 
the world needs, is not quick thinking, 
but sound thinking. A quick thinker 
may be also deep, but it is rare. Slowness 
is not stupidity. Our overworked teach- 
ers, tired and impatient, know this per- 
fectly well. But they say, and with some 
truth, “If you are going to ask me to 
teach a class of forty children, I simply 
cannot give any time to the slow think- 
ers.”” So the plodding minds, which may 
be the best minds in the class, get shoved 
aside by the alert, superficially clever 
children, who are pretty often like the 
figures in the motion pictures—all front 
and no back. 


to 
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ONE OF THE CHILDREN BROUGHT HOME THE 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON THE OTHER DAY 


Sir Isaac Newton was a dullard as a boy in school. The 
playwright, Sheridan, was so stupid as a child that his tutor 
gave him up. Walter Scott, as an urchin, was quick with his 
fists, and dolefully slow with his head. Robert Burns, Gold- 
smith, Napoleon and Wellington were all regarded by their 
teachers as below the average in intelligence. 

Of course, it doesn’t necessarily mean that a dunce will 
become a great man. But it does mean that good minds are 
not seldom those which start slowly, like an ocean liner get- 
ting under way. A tugboat starts quickly, but it is only a 
tugboat, after all. I suppose the professional educator 
would retort that most people are destined to be tugboats 
and, consequently, it is the duty of the public schools to pro- 
duce the best possible tugboats, and let the ocean liners 
develop as they may. 

On one point Mary and I are perfectly agreed. We think 
that the education of the schools is secondary to the educa- 
tion children get at home. We feel that we have been slack 
in this respect; and we have made a vow that we are going 
to do a lot of worthwhile reading and talking and thinking 
with the children during the coming year. 


E WERE bound homeward from a Sunday dinner 

with some friends who live on the other side of our 
town. It had been a pretty good dinner, and I was feeling 
expansive, but Mary had very little to say, and that little 
was short. From all appearances I could guess that a small 
family tornado was approaching, and traveling in our direc- 
tion at high speed. When the tip of Mary’s nose begins to 
elevate slightly, and her voice takes on a hollow sound as 
though she were speaking through a telephone, I know 
there’s something wrong. I wondered, innocently enough, 
what it was. 

Finally it came with a rush. ‘I suppose you thought it 
was necessary to praise Emma Brown’s cooking the way 
you did!” 

“Why, I thought it was a pretty good dinner they 
gave us.” 

“T didn’t say it wasn’t. But the way you went on about 
it, anybody would think you never had anything decent to 
eat at home. It was perfectly sickening, John, if you want 
my opinion.” 

““Why, I merely said S 

“I know what you said. I don’t mind your telling 
Emma that you enjoyed her dinner, and letting it go at that. 
But her apple pie wasn’t as good as mine, and I'll leave it to 
any good judge. There was no reason to rave about it. 
Goodness knows, you never praise anything I cook for you.” 

Just at this minute I saw a conversational straw and 
grabbed at it. It was only a straw, but it looked like a life 
raft. “‘My dear little girl,”’ I said soothingly, “if I praised 
Mrs. Brown’s cooking and don’t say anything about yours, 
it’s a compliment to you. It simply means that I’m so used 
to being bountifully fed at home that there’s no novelty in it. 
When I go away from home I’m so surprised if I get any- 
thing anywhere near as good as your cooking that I blurt 
out something about it.” 

Mary smiled. It wasn’t much of a smile. But it was some- 
thing. ‘‘That’s pretty clever, John. I give you credit for 
thinking up so good an answer on the spur of the moment. 
But you can’t fool me. I know what the real truth is. It’s 
the same reason you notice other women’s clothes, and you 
don’t know whether I’m wearing silk or cambric. I waited 
three weeks for you to notice that I was dressing my hair 
differently, and then I had to tell you. Men are all alike.” 

Of course, the storm passed over and left me with my roof 
on, but when I got to thinking about it afterward, it occurred 
to me that perhaps Mary had a real grievance. I didn’t say 
any more about it, but next night when I came home I 
brought her half a dozen roses and a big box of chocolates. 





(Continued on Page 159) 
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The C friendly Little Flouse Lnvites Vou to the (gountry 


Designed by R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


F4|HE little house is becoming a brisk com- 
petitor with the efficiency apartment and it 
4| is not only going strong but bids fair to cross 
4| the tape close on the heels of the latter. 
| Women at last are tiring of the cramped 
s| unhomelike living quarters that many of 
the city apartment houses are offering at 

—— exorbitant rentals, and the wiser ones are 
looking to the suburbs and country, where they can give rein 
to their natural home-making instincts and where their 
youngsters can grow and play safely and sanely. 

A few years ago a home in the country meant isolation 
for the woman and daily commuting to the city for the man, 
but the automobile has bridged the gap between the two so 
that the country is now but a stone’s throw from the city. 

This month the JOURNAL offers for your consideration a 
house so small that it might be termed a one-apartment house. 
It was especially designed for the JOURNAL by a 
firm of architects who are fully cognizant of the fact 






Drawings by “f. Floyd Yewell 


served in the living-dining room. Lots of families are doing 
that, you know, furnishing the end of the living room nearest 
the kitchen expressly for the purpose. 

The interior walls are of rough plaster tinted, on the first 
floor, with smooth plaster on the second. Wood trim down- 
stairs is of oak, and upstairs enamel is used. The stucco exte- 
rior of the house lends itself to many color schemes, and the 
semirough troweled effect used on English houses is in keep- 
ing with the sturdy tile roof and rough brick trim. Exterior 
dimensions are thirty-seven and one-half by forty-two feet, 
with a cubic content of twenty-four thousand and seventy 
feet. There is direct entrance from the rear of the house into 
the garage, a convenience not to be overlooked. The cellar 
houses the laundry equipment and the coal bins. 


One especially commendable feature of the design is the 
garage wing. Instead of setting an ugly square unrelated box 
somewhere at the back of the lot, the architects, feeling 
friendlily disposed toward this garage, put an arm of the 
house about it and tucked it under the main roof, not for- 
getting, however, that garages must comply with certain fire 
regulations required by the law. The cost to build is not 
mentioned, because that is best obtained from local builders 
or architects. Details about the house may be had from the 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Models of the house may be had to order. 
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The first floor, garage 
and ground plans of 
the friendly little 
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that women no longer spend their days and energy 








at needless household tasks; therefore it is efficient 
to the mth degree. It was designed for a very small 
family, who would perhaps breakfast in the tiny 
alcove next to the kitchen and have its dinners 
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Second floor plan. 


The living room is straightforward and simple in character 
and decoration, 
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The Long Drive for Temperance 


(Causes and Their (s' hampions —Frances E.Willard’s Splendid eAchievements 





By M. A. DEWoLFE Howe 





yesf3|HE perils attending the intem- 








her mother, Mary Thompson [Hill] Willard, she 








perate use of intoxicating drink 


inherited the sturdiest New England qualities of 





have been realized for a long 
time in America. There was in- 
deed plenty of occasion to deal 
drastically with the drinking 
usage of Americans through the 
nia eee | seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, though it was not until the nineteenth that 
any organized effort toward reform was under- 
taken. In 1803 what is said to have been the first 
temperance society in the world was organized at 
Saratoga, New York. In the years that immedi- 
ately followed, the movement spread with some iH | 
rapidity. Whether through the “‘suppression of | 
intemperance”” or the “promotion of temper- | 
ance,” it is recorded that by 1833 there were six | 
thousand local societies scattered through several | 
states, with a membership of more than a million. 
By degrees the emphasis of temperance reform | 
was shifted from the personal appeal to the legis- 
lative control of traffic in liquor. This found its 
first full expression in the Maine prohibition law 
enacted under the leadership of General Neal Dow 
















in 1851, and maintained, with varying degrees of 
success, until the national prohibition law super- 
seded it. Before 1860 a dozen states had followed 
the Maine example, and by 1890 seventeen states 
in all had ‘‘ gone dry,’’ for longer and shorter peri- | | 
ods of experiment. Between the authorities that iH | 
made the laws and the individuals who drank the | | 











liquor there was one agency against which the 
temperance reformers came to direct their ener- 
gies with steadily increasing vigor. That was the 
saloon. 

In the full flower of its influence the saloon had 
few defenders outside the circle of its most de- 
voted patrons and those “liquor interests’’ which 
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self-reliance. She liked to interpret the name 
Willard as meaning ‘‘one who wills,”’ and did not 
reject its other definition, ‘will hard.’”’ From her 
first American ancestor of the name, Major Simon 
Willard, a founder of Concord, Massachusetts, 
many distinguished persons, including two who 
occupied the president’s chair at Harvard, traced 
their descent. 


ER mother’s forbears were of New Hamp- 

shire and Vermont stock. A story of her 
Grandfather Hill suggests something of their 
quality. Long before the antislavery agitation be- 
gan to affect men’s minds, he employed as a farm 
hand in a sheepshearing season a negro youth, the 
first of his color in the neighborhood. Like the 
other hands on the farm, he came to the family 
table for his meals, which led one of John Hill’s 
daughters to make this appeal to her father: “‘Sis- 
ter Abigail has a very poor appetite and cannot 
relish her food with that colored man at the table. 
Can he wait?” “No,” replied the inexorable 
parent, “but she can.” 

In 1816 both the Willard and the Hill grand- 
parents of Frances Willard moved across the snow 
from Northern Vermont to Western New York, 
and settled at Ogden, not far from Rochester. 
Two Willard sons married two Hill daughters and 














on September 28, 1839, Frances Elizabeth Willard, 
who narrowly escaped receiving the name of Vic- 
toria in tribute to the young queen, was born, at 
Churchville, a few miles from Ogden. Two older 
sisters had died in childhood before her birth. 
One older brother, Oliver, was living. Before the 
birth of her sister Mary the family had moved to 
Oberlin, Ohio, where the father, well on in the 





























fattened upon its profits. To the statistics of crime 














thirties, took up collegiate studies in the hope of 

















and vice it was making contributions of appalling 





becoming a minister. But his physical strength 





significance. Such effects were fairly obvious and ° 
ponderable. The effect of the saloon upon politics 

grew even more disturbing, because it was com- 
paratively imponderable. For a variety of reasons the saloon 
thus became the vulnerable point in the armor of defense 
against the temperance reformers. 

For purposes of attack a dramatic gesture is often of high 
value. Such.a gesture appeared a little more than fifty years 
ago, in what was called ‘‘The Woman’s Crusade.” It began 
after this wise. In December, 1873, Dr. Dio Lewis, a Boston 
lecturer on temperance and physical education, visited Fre- 
donia and Jamestown, New York, and Hillsboro and Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, in each of which towns he led a num- 
ber of women in the churches to deal with the local saloons 
by visiting them in bands to plead with the liquor sellers to 
desist from their traffic, and, by means of hymns and prayers 
uttered on the spot, to invoke divine aid in their enterprise. 
Doctor Lewis’ lecture in Hillsboro, a few days before Christ- 
mas, 1873, seems to have been the most effective of all, for the 
demonstration of the women of that town on Christmas Eve, 
when they visited the drug stores and bars of the place, strik- 
ing terror to the hearts of liquor sellers by their hymns, 
prayers and. personal pleas, served as an example for the 
immediate formation of ‘‘ praying bands” throughout Ohio, 
and as the direct forerunner of the organization of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1874. 


TH movement was well named ‘‘The Woman’s Cru- 
sade.” A religious zeal, closely akin to that which quick- 
ened the Crusaders of the Middle Ages, animated the bands 
of devoted women marching through rain and snow, singing 
the crusade hymn, “Give to the winds thy fears,”’ falling on 
their knees at and within the doors of saloons which they 
were wont to shun as plague spots; pouring out their souls 
in prayer—and in an astonishing number of instances ac- 
tually persuading the saloon keepers to empty their bottles 
and barrels into the gutters. The attack, for the first time 
entirely feminine, was centered more completely than ever 
before upon the saloons—and with all that religious emotion 
of Which the scoffers at the temperance movement, then and 
siti since, have failed to realize the unremitting driving 

ower, 

It made no difference that one Ohio saloon keeper, on the 
steps of whose place the women prayed for weeks, adorned 





SKETCH BY F. SANDS BRUNNER FROM BROWN BROS. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD 


his windows for a time—as many others must have wished 
to do—with the picture of a corpse on a bier, inscribed “‘ This 
man was talked to death.” The crusade spread like a prairie 
fire. Long after the W. C. T. U. grew out of it a Southern 
chairman who introduced Miss Willard as the spokesman 
for the motto ‘‘We Come to Unite’”’ perceived the signifi- 
cance of the enterprise more clearly than the profane who 
have interpreted the initials as meaning ‘‘ We See to You.” 
Be that as it may, it was on the wave of the enthusiasm 
originating with the praying bands of Ohio and culminating 
in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union that Frances 
E. Willard came into the movement with which her name is 
indelibly identified. Ul 


VERY cause has its pioneers and its later devotees—even 
the laborers of the eleventh hour—whose contribution 
to the ultimate object of all the workers may prove decisive. 
Frances Willard died about twenty years too soon to see the 
achievement of the two great ends to which she applied her 
extraordinary powers—national prohibition and woman suf- 
frage, objects regarded by her as one and inseparable. But 
for nearly twenty-five years, ending with her death in 1898, 
they were the very breath of her being—and there can be 
no doubt that the lavish expenditure of her gifts of organi- 
zation, of utterance through the spoken and written word, 
and of direct personal influence, all employed with enormous 
physical energy, bore a vital relation to the ultimate adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Far-reaching changes in governmental policies, especially 
in matters of social import, come to pass in large measure 
through personal forces. It was Frances Willard’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of temperance—which to her meant pro- 
hibition—that she embodied, quite commandingly, the 
sentiment of women and the impulsion of religion, a formi- 
dable junction of powers. Any consideration of her character 
and career must illuminate two points: Her immediate part in 
the temperance movement and the twin qualities of an effec- 
tive reformer—absolute belief in a cause and, to an equal de- 
gree, in one’s self. 

For this confidence in herself Frances Willard had good 
ground. Through both her father, Josiah Flint Willard, and 


PHOTO. proved unequal to the effort, and, in the spring of 


1846, under orders to lead an outdoor life, he mar- 

shaled his family farther westward, traveling by 
prairie schooner, through Chicago in its quagmire stage, to 
the spot on the Rock River, near Janesville, Wisconsin, 
where they built their ‘“‘Forest Home.” 

Here the Willard children—‘‘Frank,’”’ as Frances was 
habitually, perhaps not unmeaningly called, her brother and 
her sister—led a life that was calculated to bring out many 
qualities which would have passed unevoked in more conven- 
tional surroundings. The parents’ genuine love of Nature was 
transmitted to the children, and with it the love of books and 
of beauty. When the boy was allowed, before the girls, to 
ride a horse, “‘Frank”’ trained a cow to the saddle, and Mary 
fitted out a goat with panniers to carry food and drawing ma- 
terials when they set forth to sketch. But art and piety had 
to be reconciled. The father of the family, who would not 
shave, black his boots, write a letter or look up a word in the 
dictionary on the Sabbath, forbade all Sunday drawing. 
““Mayn’t I have my new slate,” Frances begged of her 
mother, “if I’ll promise not to draw anything but meetin’- 
houses?”’—and the mother wisely made her a picture to 
copy. Even her father, on a Sunday walk, relented when she 
begged, “But, father, can’t I whittle if I’ll promise that I 
won’t make anything?” 


i IS hard to associate such rigors of one sort with such en- 
thusiasms of another as parents and children alike dis 
played in their quest of a liberalizing education. All the 
facilities within reach, even as far away as Milwaukee, were 
seized. Mrs. Willard herself—Madam Willard and ‘Saint 
Courageous” she came to be called in her stately older 
age—had been a school-teacher in New York State before 
her marriage, and made the poets her companions through 
life. A woman of great good sense in addition to uncommon 
force of character, she once made reply, after leaving Wis- 
consin, to a lady’s inquiry about the best means of culture in 
rural neighborhoods: ‘‘I should say, pack up your duds and 
go where folks live.” 

Before the Willards left Wisconsin, Frances had revealed 
many qualities, including vigor, independence and self- 
confidence, which marked her through life. The tendency to 
organize and to pledge—herself and others—manifested itself 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Quoth olin Vo Sim 


ABOR DAY, then back to the treadmill,’’ groaned the Young Pessi- 
mist. ‘‘And they call a measly two weeks a vacation. All I got 
out of mine was indigestion, blisters and a desire to commit mur- 

der every time I saw a bathing beauty.’ 

“Then you must have been very badly organized for taking a vaca- 
tion,’’ laughed the Chubby Optimist. ‘‘I had a wonderful time, mostly 
devoted to bookkeeping.” 

“ Bookkeeping on a vacation!’’ snarled the Young Pessimist. ‘“‘ You 
must be a glorious nut.” 

‘Glorious’ is the word for it,’’ chuckled the Optimist. ‘‘ My book- 
keeping was the opposite of drudgery, for I was checking up and striking 
balances on a year’s wails from the pessimists. No better mental exer- 
cise I know of. Try it on your next vacation, and you’ll come back 
happy as a lark.” 

“Tt would never work with me,” sighed the Young Pessimist. ‘‘I 
predicted I’d have a rotten vacation, and it came to pass exactly ac- 
cording to schedule.”’ 

‘All self-deception at both ends,” chirped the Optimist. ‘‘ You look 
tome asif you had gained ten pounds. Your eyes are clear and sparkling, 
and for a pessimist you step out with an almost jaunty swagger. All you 
needed was to cut out smoking your head off and eating five pieces of 
pie a day, to be as changed as a cuckoo. Only a month ago you told 
me you would come back from your vacation a physical wreck and 
on the verge of bankruptcy. But what happened? You saved your boss’ 
daughter from drowning and are engaged to marry her. And if I don’t 
miss my guess, she’ll cure you of the pie and cigarette habit. How long 
since you smoked a cigarette or gorged yourself on pie?”’ 

‘Ten days,’”’ snapped the Young Pessimist, ‘‘and she thinks it’s a 
great joke. Furthermore, she doesn’t take it seriously that I haven’t 
spoken to her father yet about our engagement. ‘Old Saber Tooth’ we 
call him in the office, and I lie awake nights thinking of the way he'll 
smile when I tell him. He'll probably toss me through the window and 
send Jenny off to Europe with those aunts of hers who think most 
American young men are tramps.”’ 

‘‘T suppose that’s about the worst thing in the world that could hap- 
pen to you?”’ suggested the beaming Optimist. 

“Tt is,’ savagely replied the Young Pessimist. 


" HEN it cannot happen,” pronounced the Optimist. ‘ During my 

vacation I checked up on one hundred predictions of the worst 
that’s yet to come that were previously rendered by big and little pes- 
simists, and it happened in only one instance.” 

‘What was that one?” demanded the Young Pessimist. 

‘“‘I’d have gambled that you’d ask for the exception and ignore the 
rule,’’ exclaimed the Optimist, glowing like a moon and rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘ That worst case that happened occurred to my young nephew. 
The most terrible thing he contemplated was not to be promoted from 
the fourth to the fifth grade. He wasn’t. He got such high marks that 
they moved him up to the sixth.” 

The Young Pessimist couldn’t help but let go a little smile. 

‘‘What aggravates the maladies of most of you pessimists,’ went on 
the Chubby Optimist, ‘‘is the present-day fashions in journalism. Prac- 
tically all the newspapers and magazines give all the big headlines to 
forecasts of disaster and ruin. All our newest periodicals specialize in 
destructive criticism and ridicule of religion, government, law and the 
orbits of the stars. Statesmen, economists, publicists and even the 
sentimentalists are reveling in pessimism. Just look back a few 
years to what the great financiers and economists said concerning the 
bankruptcy of the world after the Great War. Not one of their pet 
calamities has come to pass. Why, some of that same crowd of super- 
pessimists are stating right now that in the six years and ten months 
since the Armistice the world’s wealth has increased sufficiently to write 
off the entire cost of the war and leave something to spare. 


rt ioe 


They may be as wrong in this as they were in their earlier estimates 
of after-the-war chaos, but there are certainly no world-wide evidences 
of bankruptcy at this moment, with practically all the creditor nations 
of Uncle Sam at least making gestures toward paying their war debts. 

‘The only flaw in my optimistic outlook on finance is the difficulty in 
forcing the politicians to cut down the enormous waste of public money. 
But it is gradually being clubbed into their collective consciousness that 
the great general public that votes them in and out of office doesn't 
sympathize any longer with that formerly so popular principle of gouging 
taxes to the limit the traffic will bear, proclaiming grandiloquently as 
they do it that they are keeping the rich from getting richer and lifting 
the burden from the poor. 

“It was beautiful bait in the beginning, but the poor have had ample 
time to check up and see that it didn’t work the way the political medi- 
cine men prognosticated. They found in striking their balances that the 
politicians and not the poor were the chief beneficiaries. They raised in- 
come surtaxes sky-high as a smoke screen to the selling of billions of 
dollars of tax-free bonds for the rich to buy and thereby avoid paying 
surtaxes. And these billions the politicians and their friends and hench- 
men have been spending with a lavish munificence.”’ 


OW you are talking like a jolly old gloom yourself,”’ snickered the 

Young Pessimist. ‘‘ That one little flaw in your optimism seems 
to impinge upon your pocketbook.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” returned the Chubby Optimist with more 
vehemence than gayety. ‘‘I am just breaking through the cloud to the 
rainbow. A few years ago not even I would have predicted that tax re- 
duction that even remotely contemplated the shaving down of income 
surtaxes would be urged by politicians of big and little dimension and of 
all parties. But one Calvin Coolidge had the courage to make an issue of 
it as a principle he believes in, and thereupon was swept into office by an 
avalanche of votes. Totals in votes is the voice of wisdom that is ever 
heeded by would-be statesmen. They couldn’t herd fast enough upon 
the tax-reduction band wagon, until now the opposition would make 
new speed records that neither Coolidge nor Mellon could hope to com- 
pete with. 

“And speaking of Andrew W. Mellon provides another reversal for us 
optimist fellows to check up on. How many glooms have told us that 
a very rich man had no place or possible opportunity to achieve great- 
ness in American public life? All the glooms I know of have commented 
on it. As Mellon is one of the richest of the rich, he bore a frightful 
taint. He would administer his office for the benefit only of the very 
rich. He would become hideously unpopular, as all multimillionaires 
should be.” 

“Well, the opposition in and out of his own party haven't missed 
many opportunities to toss brickbats at him, have they?” asked the 
Young Pessimist. 

“Oh, but not honest-to-goodness brickbats,” replied the Chubby 
Optimist. ‘‘They saw at the start that there was a simplicity and hon- 
esty and magnificent efficiency about A. W. Mellon that shed brickbats 
as if they were bouquets. Then millions of plain folks began to think of 
him as Andy Mellon, a simple old codger of the old-fashioned American 
type, and not as the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, a ponderous and granite- 
faced statesman and multimillionaire, which of course he wasn’t.” 

“But how about this Dayton, Tennessee, affair,’’ challenged the 
Young Pessimist, grasping at a last straw. ‘‘Hasn’t that sickening 
spectacle put a little crimp in your optimism.”’ 

‘Alas, yes!’’ sighed the Optimist. ‘‘ You have me there. I believe 
with John E. Edgerton that the turning of an American court into an 
advertising arena for publicity seekers with warped mentalities and a 
parade ground for freaks, fanatics and fools ought to be impossible in 
a country that gave John Marshall to immortal fame. Everything 
queer seemed to be represented but science and religion.”’ 
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American Women’ (olubs of Paris and London 





URING the Conference on the 





Limitation of Armaments, Prince 

Tokugawa, of Japan, gave a little 
tea to a few American women in Washing- 
ton, and when he was introducing a very 
notable fellow countrywoman of his he 
said that the new traditions of public and 
private life that American women were es- 
tablishing produced a profound influence 
both on the women of other countries and 
on men’s opinion of women,and that he was 
proud to bring to the United States a fine 
example of Japanese womanhood, who 
showed that influence. 

I have an idea that the clubs of Amer- 
ican women that now dot many lands have 
had a big part in creating this widespread 
understanding of a womanhood that can 
be both gracious and sane, executive and 
kind, unselfish and unselfconscious. These 
clubs have sprung into existence far and 
wide. There is one in Shanghai and one in 
Tokio, one in Ecuador and one in Norway, 
one in London and one in Paris—in fact, in 
eighteen lands beyond the seas; and in 
each country they live not only their own 











MRS. CURTIS BROWN 
President of the London Club 


Behind the barriers of every land this 
kind of thing is going on. What about the 
little colonies of American women scat- 
tered broadcast? There is a story about 
each of the clubs so far from home. Some 
day the stories may be gathered up, but 
here and now comes an introduction to 
two of them, those of Paris and London. 

Perhaps you have been strolling in 
those parts of Paris where your fellow 
countrywomen. most do congregate, and 
everywhere you have heard around you 
the accents of Boston or of Louisiana or 
of Chicago. You have perhaps grown for- 
ever indifferent to diamonds when you see 
them by the bushel basketful along the 
Rue de la Paix. You have made your ex- 
cursion to Montmartre and seen the bla- 
tant vulgarity of the more than half-naked 
shows, and all round you have heard the 
voices of the U. S. A. and not the tones of 
France. You have been part of the crowd 
that surges through the shops blazoned 
with the names of the great dressmakers. 
Perhaps you have developed a little sym- 











pathy with the living, actual Paris that 





individual life, but they suggest to the 
land where they exist as a little group of 
friendly aliens what this American genius 
for organization means when it touches 
women. They are the advance guard of 
one of those movements that are rapidly 
becoming universal. Though it does not blazon 
itself in politics, it touches life. 

Not long ago, for instance, an American 
woman who is a member of the Tokio club was 
an invited guest at a meeting of Cairo ladies. 
Quite a little international combination that to 
start with, isn’t it—the United States, Japan 
and Egypt? But the story of the Cairo meet- 
ing as told by the visitor is still more indicative 
of things that are going on in the world, for she 
recounts how one by one these veiled ladies ar- 
rived at the inner harem room, and as they 
came each lifted her veil aside and hung it on a 
little gold hook near one ear, the Circassian 
beauty of twenty-four, the woman editor of a 
magazine, the wife of the Pasha, some twenty or 
thirty of them. 

And these were the subjects the veiled ladies 
discussed: Equal political and social rights for 
men and women, education of girls—at present 
only one-seventh of one per cent of Egyptian 
women can read—the raising of the marriage 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


age to sixteen, the possibility of real acquaint- 
ance between young men and young women be- 
fore marriage, and a campaign of sanitation and 
hygiene. They passed resolutions quite as for- 
mally as any gathering on this side of the water, 
and favored all these movements, provided the 
reforms could be brought about without vio- 
lence to the teachings of the Koran. Still more 
astonishing is the fact that these harem-born 
resolutions were presented to the Egyptian par- 
liament and favorably discussed. 
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hides a bit of a cynical smile behind the 

mask of her politeness as she serves us 

with all these things. Perhaps you meet 

an American business man and his wife 

who have been compelled to live in Paris 

for years and who have not taken the 
trouble to learn to speak even ordinary French, 
but who tell you authoritatively what a rotten 
place it is and leave you wondering how valu- 
able would be the opinion concerning us of any 
Frenchman who stayed as long in New York 
without being able to talk with a single native 
American. 

Perhaps you wonder if you have really seen 
Paris, even when you drive up the glittering 
Champs-Elysées toward the great Arc de Tri- 
omphe, under which there burns a perpetual 
flame over the grave of the Unknown Soldier. 
Turn off up there into quiet Rue Boissiére and 
go to Number Sixty-one, and of a sudden you 
will catch a glimpse of what France means to 
Americans who come close to her, and what 
they mean to France, a France of problems and 
ideals and daily life. Here at least is something 
quite American, a friend in a strange country, 
and yet with that character which is the best 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN'S CLUB OF LCNDON 


a “a Above—The lovely Gothic 


Renaissance entrance hall, At 
left—The library, many win- 
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mamIRYN MAWR differs from 
FA my) the other leading colleges 

“4 for women in the smallness 
| of its student body and in 

a the importance it attaches to 
its graduate department. Also it excels 
most institutions in the thorough man- 
ner with which it keeps track of its 
women after they have graduated. 
Not enough of its alumne marry, and 
those who do marry have not enough 
children to satisfy the alarmists who 
predict race deterioration from the 
overbreeding of the illiterate and the 
low marriage and birth rates of edu- 
cated people. But Bryn Mawr at least 
knows with absolute accuracy what its 
own record is in such matters, and that 
is something. Its graduates are not 
giving the world four children apiece, 
the figure hit upon by the sociologists 
as indispensable to society’s salvation, 
but they are doing much more than 
college women get credit for in the un- 
informed, popular discussion of the 
question. 

In the entire period of its history, 
from the foundation in 1885 to January, 
1924, Bryn Mawr graduated 2020 
women with the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Nine hundred and six of these 
married; that is, forty-four and nine- 
tenths per cent. All told, they have 
had 1524 children, 787 boys and 737 
girls. Only eighty-one of the graduates 
have died; of these thirty-two were 
married. Deaths among the children of 
graduates have been forty-nine of the 
787 boys and thirty-eight of the 737 girls. 
Of the 906 married graduates 172 
have continued work in paid occupa- 
tions after marriage, most of them as 
teachers and social workers. A few of 
them are still missionaries. Very few 
have remained in business occupations. 
So, 734 of the 906 Bryn Mawr wives 














- Reproduced From “‘The Works of John 
< S. Sargent, R.A.” Through the (our- 
tesy of (harles Scribner’s Sons 


is cosmopolitan. It receives its stu- 
dents from widely scattered regions 
and sends them back as educated women 
to their homes in all sections of the 
country. In the present student body 
of 530 women there are ninety-eight 
graduate students who hail from twenty- 
eight states and thirteen foreign coun- 
tries. The 432 undergraduates, 118 of 
whom are freshmen, come from thirty- 
eight states and six foreign countries. 

A fact which Bryn Mawr regrets is 
that only 15 per cent of its students 
come from the public schools. ‘‘We 
want more public-school girls,’ said 
Miss Edith Orlady, the registrar, ‘‘and 
there is no reason why any good high 
school in the United States should not 
prepare a girl creditably to pass our, en- 
trance examinations. As it is, Bryn 
Mawr, like Princeton, receives the bulk 
of its material from the private pre- 
paratory schools.” 


Entrance Requirements 


RYN MAWR has remained small 

chiefly because of the high qualifica- 
tions required for entrance. Neither 
that policy nor the graduate depart- 
ment was an afterthought. The college 
refused at the outset to adopt the 
system, then in vogue, of admitting stu- 
dents upon certificate from their pre- 
paratory schools, a method only recently 
abandoned by some of the first-rank 
colleges for women and men. No girl 
has ever entered Bryn Mawr except by 
passing the college’s own examinations 
or the equivalent tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. No stu- 
dent is accepted with any conditions 
whatever, and there are no _ special 
students. 











have devoted all their time to the “un- 
paid occupation”’ of making homes and 
having families. 


The Husbands 


INETY-FOUR of the 906 married 

lawyers. The law leads the list, 
numerically, in the occupations of Bryn 
Mawr husbands. Physicians and sur- 
geons are next with a total of eighty- 
three. Professors come third with 
seventy-four, not including the twenty- 
nine husbands who are teachers in 
schools. There are seventy-two hus- 
bands in the various fields of engineer- 
ing. Twenty-three are clergymen, and 
six are missionaries. Twenty-two are 
army officers, and eight are in the navy. 
Only one Bryn Mawr graduate describes 
her husband as a statesman, although 
another married a congressman and 
three claim diplomats. Only two 
women list themselves as the wives of 
writers, but there are, among the hus- 
bands, five editors, nine journalists, one dramatic critic, one 
playwright, six artists, three composers, two sculptors, one 
singer, two librarians, an archzologist and one statistician. 
All told there are 506 husbands in the professions. 

In business and commerce the merchants lead with fifty- 
three. There are fifty-two manufacturers, forty-two officials 
of corporations, including railroads, thirty-one bankers, 
three capitalists and sixteen insurance men. Fourteen Bryn 
Mawr women married farmers, and as many more call their 
husbands stock-and-bond brokers. To the farmers, however, 
may be added four ranchers, three fruit growers and two 
horticulturists. There is one oyster planter, one shipbuilder 
and one hotel keeper. Seven husbands have no occupations, 
twenty-nine have died, and seventy or more women have 
reported marriage without telling their husbands’ oc- 
cupations. 





THE SARGENT PORTRAIT OF MISS M. CAREY THOMAS 


Bryn - Mawr 


the (osmopolitan 


eA Woman’ (vollege With Fiigh Standards and 


Definite Ideals 
By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


Of the 1114 unmarried graduates 328 are teaching in 
colleges and schools, ninety-three are in social service, fifty- 
six in medicine, fifty-three in clerical work and eighteen are 
lawyers. Of the unmarried graduates 309 are recorded as 
having no paid occupations, but that is accounted for by the 
fact that practically all of that number are studying for higher 
degrees at Bryn Mawr or elsewhere. Among the relatively 
few women who continue their studies to get the higher de- 
grees, the marriage rate is lower than among the general run 
of graduates who stop at the end of the regular four years’ 
course. Of the 180 women who have received the master’s 
degree from Bryn Mawr, only fifty-four, or 30 per cent, have 
married. Of the one hundred who have become doctors of 
philosophy, only twenty-four are now wives. 

Whatever bearing such a record may have on Amer- 
ican life is not confined to any one locality. Bryn Mawr 


The graduate school was provided for 
in the original plan and received eight 
students at the opening of the college in 
1885. No professor is appointed to the 
Bryn Mawr faculty who is not qualified 
to teach the older women. The rules 
provide that every full professor must 
devote one-third of his or her time to 
the teaching of graduates and must be 
ready to guide them in advanced work 
and to stimulate them to venture upon 
original research and productive schol- 
arship. It is obvious that such a system 
keeps the members of the faculty on 
their intellectual mettle from the begin- 
ning to the end of their term of service. 
It is equally obvious that it must be of 
tremendous benefit to the young women 
of the undergraduate body, grouped in 
small classes, to receive the teaching 
and individual attention from such a 
faculty. Plus that, there is the stimulus 
for the younger women which is bound 
to come from the presence on the campus 
and in the halls of residence of the grad- 
uate students, who number about one- 
quarter of the academic community. 

It has been this steadfast safeguarding of its right to dis- 
crimination in selecting both those who were to teach and 
those who were to be taught that has given Bryn Mawr its 
chief distinction. That it was so from the beginning is due to 
the fact that the first dominating character in the enterprise, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, was herself a scholar. 

Miss Thomas returned from her university studies abroad 
about the time that Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, a Quaker and an 
intimate friend of her father, determined to give his fortune 
for the founding of a college for women. Doctor Taylor 
wanted Miss Thomas to be the first president, but his 
Quaker associates dissuaded him on the ground that she was 
too young. So Dr. James E. Rhoads was selected for the 
presidency, and Miss Thomas was made dean and professor 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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We're living high, we’re feeling spry, 
To Campbell’s we are grateful. 

It makes us step with vim and pep, 
There’s joy in every plateful! 
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ato Soup 
people expect 
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you to serve 


There are some few products—a very few— 
which are so well made that the public, 
consciously or unconsciously, takes it for 
granted they will always be used in homes 
. where “only the best” is accepted. 


People are so familiar with Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup, they like it so much, they serve 
it so regularly themselves that whenever they 
lift a spoonful of tomato soup to their lips they 
expect it to be Campbell’s. Anything: less is a 
disappointment. 


21 kinds. : 12 cents a can 
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yIN FLAPPER ANNE, 
Berg] which begins in this is- 

mm) sue, CORRA HARRIS re- 
%4| veals that she has been 

Si regarding the feverish 
development of the jazz age with a 
kindly, if apprehensive eye. Anne 
is the genus flapper personified. As 
she whirls in her mad orbit the 
author keeps pace with her; always 
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allowed to rest between their covers, 
Ah, I could write an article on 
plays I have read! There was the 
grandmother, for instance, who 
slumped in her chair through the 
last comedy scene, and who the 
author declared might or might 
not be dead, just as the 


























understanding, unfailingly ready 
with keen asides. 

The shrewd sympathy with 
which Mrs. Harris wontedly con- 
templates the vagaries of her fellow 
humans is the outcome, perhaps, 
of the buffets her own life has with- 
stood. She has known fear and 
sorrow and misfortunes and grief— 
as a good soldier knows weather 
and hardships of war. The result of 
it all has been that her nature, in- 
stead of becoming embittered, is 
the more gentle, the more compre- 
hending. She remarked of herself recently, “I am a cheerful, 
gallant woman, and I still have an unalloyed delight in the 
keen edge of the wind of destiny.” 

Corra Harris—please spell Corra with two 7’s, because she 
avers she feels as though she had a peg leg when it is spelled 
with one—was born some fifty-odd years ago in what had 
been the overseer’s house of her father’s cotton plantation in 
Elbert County, Georgia. Here in diminished splendor she 
spent her girlhood. She was teaching school when at sixteen 
she met Lundy Howard Harris, also a teacher. He had not 
yet felt his call to the ministry, nor had the wings of austere 
religion spread a shadow over him. Two years later they 
were married. Shortly afterward the husband became a 
Methodist circuit rider. 

This life was a straitened one, but the girl bride had grace 
of humor, common sense and kindliness to mitigate trials 
which came to them both. In 1888, following the birth of 
Faith, their only child, Mr. Harris accepted the Greek chair 
at Emory College, Oxford, Georgia. A desperately thorough 
teacher and devoted servant of his church, he soon broke 
down in health. In 1902 the family moved to Nashville, 
where he was associated with a Methodist publishing house. 
Once again his health gave way. His wife nursed him from 
seven in the morning until midnight, rested until five, then 
wrote until seven. She wrote anything, from book reviews 
to religious articles. 

It was then that she began the series of sketches which 
resulted in A Circuit Rider’s Wife. There was very little 
money until her writings began to bring it in, and never has 
there been luxury in her existence. Characteristically she has 
never expressed any desire for it. After the marriage of her 
daughter, and her husband’s death in 1910, she became 
homesick for the red hills of Georgia, although she had been 
a happy stepchild of Tennessee. So she bought a log shack, 
built a century ago by a Cherokee Indian chief in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge, Bartow County. 

In this ‘happy valley ’’ she has written most of her books. 
The house as it has been rebuilt is plain, long and low. From 
the west you look down the slopes to her crops, for she is 
afarmer too. The true Indian cabin, around which the house 
was erected, forms a living room. The dining room is behind 
it, in yellow browns. A visitor completes the picture for us: 

““The marigolds on the table are a harmonious touch. As 
I write the whole cabin 
is gold-lighted by the 
afterglow. There are no 
neighbors within a mile; 
but she is devoted to the 
people and their in- 
terests.”’ 

Of life in this cabin 
Corra Harrissays: ‘‘Irise 
at half-past five o’clock 
and retire at half-past 
eight. I raise stone walls 
to keep the hills from slid- 
ing into the valley, anda 
few other things, like pigs 
and chickens and corn. 
This is a strenuous life. 
Now and then I journey 
to New York for rest and 
quiet. I work at writing 
by fits and starts, chiefly 
by fits. 








PHILIP CURTISS AND HIS DOG HOOVER 
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Our Cfamily Album 


‘My favorite recreations are planting flowers and riding a 
free-hearted young sorrel with direct and accomplished hind 
legs. I bear three scars due to his persistent and excessive 
backward animation. He is more easily provoked than 
the righteousness of a saint—and nearly as dangerous.”’ 

A paragraph from My Book and Heart, 
Mrs. Harris’ autobiography, explains her 
aspirations: ‘‘I am not expecting to be 
one of the immortals in your memory, 
you understand. I leave these high 
places for the great writers who belong 
there. But if after a very long time in 
heaven I should come home for a mo- 
ment and find, say, this record, a very 
dingy book, open upon your table and a 
pair of spectacles near by, I should know 
that some kind old heart had been re- 
freshing himself upon my heart, and I 
should feel tremendously puffed up.”’ 


OU will enjoy LOUISE CLOSSER 

HALE’S short story, Once Aboard a 
French Canal Boat, all the more because 
of the stunning chateau country illustra- 
tions which Henry Soulen has made for 
them. But even without their aid, the 
tale would have won you. It is allotted 
toa few of us to write and act equally well. 
Mrs. Hale is among the small group to 
whom this gift has been awarded. Most 
of the Family never saw her as Prossy, in ws Re 
the first presentation of Bernard Shaw’s 
Candida on this side of the water. We did, and we shan’t 
ever forget it. But a great many of you watched her portray 
the whimsically practical mother in Expressing Willie, a 
dramatic hit last season. She sailed on the Berengaria the 
other day for a long vacation. We saw her before she taxied 
to the Cunard pier, and she told us: 

“‘I can’t remember that remote date when I didn’t want to 
be an actress. It began, my family tell me, at three, when 
I was taken to a minstrel show because there was nothing 
else to do with me. I mildly inquired sometime later—as 
though the thing had been rolling around in my mind—if it 
was necessary to be colored to act. 
My family have regretted since that 
they did not specify as a requirement 
for the stage a darker pigmentation 
than my own. 

‘With the passing of years I also be- 
came a writer—of sorts, I grant you. 
I always wrote stories in my youth 
when my heart was broken—which 
was a condition not foreign to one of 
my high ambitions and unattractive 
appearance—tales of vengeance and 
of young men pleading for my love 
when it was Too LATE. 

“T am an omnivorous reader, and 
it’s funny, but I never read plays un- 
less they are pressed upon me with 
assurance that the réle of Aunt Mag- 
gie, a very ugly old woman with a bad 

temper, is exactly suited tome. I think 
5 plays should be acted if they are good, 
and if they are bad they should be 





WEBSTER 


about it. She herself had 
no preference as to the 
demise of the old lady! 

“*T didn’t begin towrite 
for money — that is, | 
didn’t get any—until the 
first year of married life, when my 
husband and I took a trip toEurope, 
which we could ill afford. I prof- 
fered timidly a small treatise on the 
haunts of literary Londoners to The 
Bookman, greatly augmented by 
my husband’s illustrations. The 
Bookman actually took it. Once 
before I had done an article for 
the St. Louis Republic on Not Going on the Stage, receiving 
five dollars for the thing. That was thirty years ago. I may 
add that I am still writing about Not Going on the Stage. 
My last short urge to keep young girls in the home brought 
me three hundred and ninety-five dollars more than my first 
effort. But girls still go on. 
ever taken my advice at all. 

“When my husband’s health failed, in 
the third year of our married life, we 
both gave up our engagements and went 
to Italy, where I blithely wrote advice 
on What to Buy in the Shops, while we 
lived on a dollar a day, and alluring de- 
scriptions of visits to the homes of the 
great. The pictures sold the articles. I 
went on writing—stories now. Other 
illustrators did my languishing lovers. 
‘They were not my husband’s line. He 
was all for architecture, towers, gate- 
ways. Many a time we would be heard 
screaming from one end of a French vil- 
lage to the other. 

“*T will write of the gateway and not 
that church!’ I would bawl. 

““Church I draw!’ he would roar 
back. And it was always such a nice 
church that I hadn’t the heart to refuse it 
a ‘good notice,’ as we say in the theater. 

“Along with our first motor car—a 
strange, wild thing which hated me—I 
burst into my first novel, a sort of travel 
book with a plot that would not harm a 
child. When I look at that book now I wonder how I ever 
accomplished it. Indeed, when I look at the whole eight of 
them, and turn to the fat portfolio holding over a hundred 
short stories cut from magazines, and then at the programs 
of the plays I have studied and rehearsed and failed in and— 
sometimes—succeeded in, I don’t wonder my joints creak a 
bit at fifty-two. Yes, that’s it. But I am glad this last story 
is coming out in September, for in October I should have to 
say fifty-three. My age and my salary are the only two 
things I have ever told the truth about. 

“Walter Hale no longer makes my illustrations. I felt I 
would never have the courage to go on doing travel stories 
when he went trooping out of life the year we were in the 
war—along that path of the gay, constant dead. This JOuR- 
NAL story is my first adventure since 1918, except a book of 
life in London after the Armistice, and that a stage book. 
But I am at it again. I am sailing for England to explore the 
countryside thoroughly. I don’t know what the result will 
be called. But you may be sure whenever you read of some 
old sister, or mother-in-law, or unattractive soured spinster 
in a tale of mine, that will be your servant of the public— 
Louise Closser Hale.” 
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No one has 


HILIP CURTISS is one of those luckily aloof writers 

who spend their time in the Connecticut hills. Fiction 
and saddle horses divide his allegiance. He wrote from 
Norfolk last month: 

“A true account of my life and working methods would 
read, I fear, very much like one of my own stories—lots of 
talk, a good deal of description, some meditation, but almost 
no plot or action. For nine years I have hardly moved from 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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She is one of the most charming things 
America has produced—the American col- 
lege girl. 

No other country has a type that at all 
compares with her. Eager, fearless, in- 
quisitive—naive, and at the same time self- 
possessed—joyously alive in mind, nerve, 
body—she has the flavor of America itself, 
a fresher, keener flavor than one finds in 
older countries. 





OW does the American college girl 

take care of that smooth, clear skin 

of hers? What soap does she use? Why does 

she choose it? What qualities about it espe- 
cially appeal to her? 


To get their own individual answers to 
these questions, we conducted an investiga- 
tion among nearly two thousand college girls 
at Wellesley, Barnard, Smith, and Bryn 
Mawr. | 

Nearly two thousand college girls answer 

our questions 


Of 804 girls at Wellesley and Barnard, more 
than half were Woodbury users. The rest 
showed a wide scattering of selection over 51 
different brands of soap. 

At Smith and Bryn Mawr, out of 927 girls, 520 
said they were using Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Four hundred and seven girls used other brands of 
soap, their choice ranging over 56 different kinds. 

Why is it that among these nearly two thou- 
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JUNIOR PROM NIGHT AT COLLEGE 


We interviewed nearly two thousand girls at Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, and Barnard on the kind of soap they 
use for the care of the skin. Their answers brought out the 
fact that Woodbury’s enjoys more than double the popu- 
larity of any other soap among these young college girls. 


‘Four Hundred & ‘Fifteen Girls 


at \/ELLESLEY and BARNARD 
tell why they are using this soap for their 
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sand college girls at Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
and Barnard Woodbury’s enjoys more than 
double the popularity of any other soap? 


Their answers, in their own words 


The girls themselves answer the question— 


“The only soap that doesn’t irritate my skin.” 


“Seems to agree with my skin better than other 
soaps do.” 


“Keeps my skin in better condition than any 
other soap I have used.” 


“ After trying other soaps, Woodbury’s seemed 
to be the only one that helped me. Other soaps 
irritated my skin.” 


These were characteristic comments, repeated 
in varying language, over and over again. 

Six hundred and forty-four girls spoke of the 
purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, or its soothing 
non-irritating effect on their skin. 

Many girls told at length how Woodbury’s had 
helped them to overcome undesirable skin condi- 
tions and to gain a clear, flawless complexion. 

Thirteen girls said they were using Woodbury’s 
at the recommendation of their 
physician. 









This Treatment 
will keep a sensitive skin 
smooth and soft :— 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and hold it to the 
face. Do this several times. Then make a light warm- 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your 
cloth in it until the cloth is “fluffy” with the soft 
white lather. Rub this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly cleansed. Rinse 
the face lightly with clear cool water and dry carefully. 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its effect 
on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
absolutely pure ingredients. It also demands greater 
refinement in the manufacturing process than is com- 
mercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
handling a cake of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme 
fineness. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. Get a cake 
of Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight, the treatment 
your skin needs! 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks. 


SPREE —A guest size set, containing the new, large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial. Powder. 





ns Co., 
Tue ANDREW JERGE a ; 
109 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE , ial Soap, 

Flense oond “y e-size trial cake of Woodbury’ Fai Powder, 

= reW of Woodbury’s Facial yE Love to Touch.” 
‘and the treatment booklet, ff Sate s Co., Limited, 
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*“‘I FEEL LIKE WALKING MILES, AND I DON’T WANT TO WALK THEM ALONE’”’ 











wae | AREY JUDSON, formerly of the firm 
eF8) of Osborne & Judson, bankers and 
brokers, Boston, comes back in his old 
home town to keep books for his 
brother. His firm has failed, owing 
a: trusting clients, many of them wid- 
wee a A ows—and quite a number of them 

eee right here in Wellmouth. He knows 
he is a failure in business—he is not even a good book- 
keeper. By inclination he is a naturalist, and has been 
carving birds out of wood for a wealthy friend; from 
this he has built up an additional income. Back at home 
Carey is the victim of the sharp tongue of his brother’s wife. 
The Judson brothers’ Aunt Susan, from Cleveland, comes 
to visit them. She has lost heavily through the failure, and 
censures Carey severely, telling him that she will not leave 
any of her money to him. Carey is meek, lovable and deeply 
distressed by his moral obligations to those who have lost 
through him. 

Among those who have lost through Carey’s failure are 
Emily Sayles and her widowed mother. Carey loves Emily 
and finds that she holds no resentment —in fact, is more sym- 
pathetic than ever. Even Aunt Susan gets a new view of 
Carey when he tells her in strictest confidence that he is sav- 
ing pennies to pay those who lost through him. 
Also he gives her an old picture she wanted. 

One day Carey is visited by a distinguished 
professor, who wants Carey to go with him 
on a scientific expedition. Carey would like 
nothing better—but each member of 
the expedition would have to pay his 
expenses, and Carey has no money. He 
tells Emily about the offer. 


xX 


MILY SAYLES clapped her hands 
delightedly at Carey Judson’s an- 

nouncement that Professor Knight had 
asked him to be one of the four other members of the 
exploring party the professor was going tolead to South 
America. “‘Good!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I knew he would. 
I was sure that is what he really came here for.” 

Carey shook his head. ‘‘I am not so sure, but he did 
ask me to go with him. I wish I could have said yes; 
it would have been a wonderful experience.” 

She leaned back in her chair. “‘ Didn’t you say yes?”’ 
she demanded. ‘Carey Judson, don’t tell me you told 
him you wouldn’t go.” 






















Queer. Judson 


By Jos—EPH C. LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


“T told him I couldn’t. I appreciated the honor, and I 
tried to make him understand that I did; but of course my 
going was out of the question—for a dozen reasons. In the 
first place, I didn’t feel that it would be right for me to 
leave George. There are other reasons. And just one of 
them is sufficient. I haven’t the money.” 

“Money? Do you mean you would have to furnish money 
of your own?” 

“Somebody will have to furnish a lot of money before 
that expedition starts. Big Jack—the professor, I mean— 
feels pretty certain that Moore and his crowd will back him 
to an extent, but he himself will pay his own way, and so 
must each one of the party. The other chaps are lucky 
enough to be sons of rich men. I am 
not.” 

“But—— Oh, dear! Will it cost a 
great deal?”’ 


“About fifteen or twenty thousand each, probably. 
Outfit, Indian guides, posters, motor launches, canoes— 
oh, this isn’t going to be any casual picnic. Knight 
means to go a long way and stay for months. So, you 
see——”’ He waved the proposition away, smiling still. 

She recognized the torturing disappointment behind 
the smile. “‘Oh, dear!’ she sighed. ‘Fifteen thousand 
dollars! That is a great deal.”’ 

“Tt might as well be a million, so far as I am con- 
cerned.”” He brushed the lock of hair away from his 
nose and turned to her, smiling. ‘I’m mighty glad the 

others are going,” he said. ‘‘I shall be with them in spirit, 
at all events.” 

She frowned and bit her lip. “It is a perfect shame that you 
can’t go,” she vowed. ‘‘Oh, Carey, isn’t there any way for you 
to get that money? If you told your brother, wouldn’t he --—” 





E RAISED a protesting hand. “I shan’t tell him,” he 

said. ‘George has done quite enough for me already.” 

“But he is—everyone says he is—a rich man. If he could 
advance the money a 

“No,” 

“Oh, dear! But isn’t there someone? Your aunt— Mrs. 
Dain; she is well-to-do. And she is very much interested in 
you. She told mother 1s 

Again he interrupted. ‘‘I have been intrusted with some 
of Aunt Susan’s money before,’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Jus! as I 
have with yours—and hundreds of others. No, thank you.’ 

Then with a sudden burst which revealed to her 4 








gt little of his real feeling, he added: “Emily, if that 
ag ae twenty thousand were raised by public subscription 
MUL, Mss and offered to me, I shouldn’t accept a cent. Good 

‘i #7," heavens! What do you think I am? There! Now 

as we'll talk of something else. I have some news for you. 

i ee I had a letter from Ed Moore this morning. He 
hfe Sp seems to like those beetleheads as well as Knight said 

Oe? eek he did. He wrote a whole lot of nonsense about tliem, 

ait ge <a and, which is more to the purpose, he sent not only 


the check for the hundred and twenty dollars, but 
added another hundred and fifty, for the black duck ! 
am making now.” 
“That is nice—your getting the check,” she said. 
“You can pay for your new lathe now, can’t you‘ 
“T shall pay Tobias a part of the price. He advanced 
the money for the lathe, you know. I shan’t pay the 


whole yet—that is, I doubt if I do. I had intended | 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Greta NIssen 
whose blonde beauty pro- 
claims her a daughter of 
Sweden, speaks also out of a 
wide European experience. 
First admired here as the 
beautiful mime in ‘“‘The 
Beggar on Horseback,” she 
is to have the leading rile in 
the moving picture production 
of “The Wanderer.” She says: 

“In my early training at the 
various Schools of Pantomime 
and Ballet in Europe, I came 
10 realize how vividly the hands 
may register every fleeting 
thought. To make them look 
their loveliest I use the splen- 
did Cutex preparations.” 
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Tue wortp has long paid homage to beautiful 
hands. Poets have sung of their pink-tipped love- 
liness. Talented hands that capture the admiration 
of the whole world. Aristocratic hands, their cool 
shapeliness unspoiled by toil. 

And today the world pays tribute also to capable, 
everyday hands that engage themselves with a 
thousand things, yet keep their enchanting loveli- 
ness of rosy tips and jewel-like, prettily shaped nails. 


For today it is not only the most fortunate of 
women who may possess such hands. Everywhere 
women have learned to give their own hands, in 
just a few minutes, the exquisite care 
that keeps them beautiful. 


TRIBUTE 


again. Work the cuticle free from the nail and loosen the 
dead, dry skin that clings to the base of the nails. Pass 
the wet stick under the tips of the nails to clean and 
bleach them. What smooth, firm ovals of skin now 
frame the nails. What clean transparent tips! 


Smooth the least bit of Nail White under each nail 
tip, spreading it evenly with an orange stick. Buff the 
nails lightly with the delicately scented Cutex Powder 
Polish. Again wash your hands, using a nail brush if you 
prefer to remove traces of the Nail White and polish. 


Now for the final touch of grooming, spread a drop of 
the thin, roseate-hued Cutex Liquid Polish smoothly 
over each nail. Start just a trifle away from the nail 

base to keep it smooth and even. Its 





The same exquisite method 
the whole world over 


It is the simple Cutex method that 
makes it possible. A dainty paste to 
whiten nail tips. Fascinating polishes. 
The magical antiseptic liquid that 
transforms even neglected cuticle. 











gleaming, tinted brilliance accents the 
natural pink of your nails, and adds a 
gay touch of emphasis to your hands. 
With shapely nail rims, flawless tips, 
and rosy gleaming nails, you will be 
amazed how charming and expressive your 
hands become. You will be proud to show 
them and to see how they are admired. 





Cutex Sets, from 35c¢ to $5.00, wherever 
toilet goods are sold. Single items are 35c. 








NortHaMm Warren: New York, Paris, 
London. 


Not only in America, but in the 
aristocratic capitals of Europe, in the 
most sophisticated of the fashionable 
resorts, brilliant and accomplished 
women depend upon this method, and 
Cutex preparations are more widely 
used than any other. 


MADAME SIMONE 


has all the chic and elegance 
one expects in a woman of 
her distinguished achievements 
on the French stage. She says: 

“In France the manicurist 
spends most of her allotted 
time in caring for the cuticle 
—it must be perfect before 
she would ever think of polish- 
ing the nails, I believe most 
French women feel as I do, 
that the safest, easiest way to 
have smooth, thin and even 
nail rims, is with Cutex. And 
Cutex Liquid Polish gives 
them their last smart touch 
of grooming.” 


RY this method favored by the smart 

women of two continents. First wash 
your hands in warm, soapy water. File 
the nails to a becoming shape and smooth 
with an emery board. Then dip the orange 
stick in Cutex. Twist a bit of cotton 
around the end, and dip in the bottle 











> 


Mar coupon with 10c 
for Introductory Set 
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cAll over the world, brilliant women 

keep their hands beautiful with the 

same exquisite method. In the Euro- 

pean capitals and fashionable resorts, 

Cutex manicure preparations are more 
used than any other. 























Dora SrROEVA 


one of Russia’s most pic- 
turesque ballad singers, writes 
from Paris, the scene of her 
initial success: “‘In playing 
the guitar, the appearance of 
my hands is one of my first con- 
siderations and Cutex Liquid 
Polish a real friend in need.” 





| NorrHam Warren, Dept. J-9 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 
T enclose 10c in stamps or coin for Introductory Set contain- : 


ing Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polish, Cuticle 
Cream, orange stick, emery board and booklet on care of nails. 
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Heedless feet of lively children 
cannot scuff or scar this floor 


HE woman who planned this simply yet 

tastefully decorated dining-room was 
wise—wondrously wise! She was one of those 
home-loving persons who cannot exist with- 
out lovely and restful things about them. She 
was also a very proud and happy mother of 
two small, but rapidly growing boys. 


At first she was frankly puzzled, as thought- 
ful mothers will always be when they plan 
home decoration. She wanted a home that 
satisfied her love for beauty. She also wanted 
a home that would be a sensible, practical one 
for her children to grow up in. 


Happily, she decided to start at the natural 
foundation for any room’s decorative scheme 
—the floor. She knew that the careless feet 
of growing children would soon scratch and 
scar a floor of wood. 


So she decided upon a floor that was soft 
and kind to tiny feet, one that could not be 
tracked and scratched—a warm, springy 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


The floor she selected at her local store was 
laid in a day without dust, dirt, or bother. 
Experts firmly cemented it in place over a 
lining of builders’ heavy deadening felt. Then 
it was waxed and polished to a rich, soft sheen. 

Its mellow coloring immediately suggested 
the decorative treatment, simple yet dignified 
and beautiful, too. Its attractive pattern, un- 
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HE charm of this at- 

tractive dining-room 
lies in its simplicity of 
furnishings and deft han- 
dling of color. The floor, 
which is Armstrong’s 
Marble Tile Linoleum 
(Pattern M62), serves as 
the basis for the decorative 
treatment, lending an air 
of dignity to the whole 
interior. 








Armstrong’s 
Printed Lino- 
leum No. 7082. 












This nursery floor is 
kindtotiny feet. Itisa 
warm, springy, and 
clean floor of Arm- 
strong’s Jaspé Lino- 
leum. A section of 
brown Jaspéis shown 
above. Italsocomesin 
green, gray, and blue. 
Pattern Nos. 13 to 19. 


broken by dust-grabbing cracks, invited the 
use of small rugs, easily taken up and cleaned. 
And the floor itself is kept spotlessly gleaming 
by a daily dusting with a dry mop. Is it any 
wonder that today this woman has colorful, 
easy-to-clean floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
in every room of her pretty home! 


Right—A fig- RR SP 
ured pattern in ‘et 







This new Handcraft tile 
design (Pattern No. 3/46) 


ts also comes in blended reds, 
~ eee greens, and blues. 
+ te 
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For home-plan- 
ners who believe 
that interior dec- 
oration can be 
beautiful as well 
as practical, we 
maintain a Bu- 
reau of Interior 
Decoration headed 
by an experienced decorator, Hazel 
Dell Brown. A letter to Mrs. Brown 
will bring you helpful suggestions. 
This service is free. 





Get this helpful book 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color’’ is 
filled with workable ideas for fur- 
nishing and decorating homes. Agnes 
Foster Wright, its author, is an 


authority on this subject. This Look fr the 
book will be sent to anyone in the _ trade-mark on 


United States for 25c. Write Arm- *e burlap 
strong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 844 Mary Street, Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum for very floor in the house 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


using the money for something else, and somehow I 
can’t give up the idea. I suppose you are wonder- 
« what I mean. I told Aunt Susan before she left, 
hut I haven’t told anyone else, not even George. 
1 don’t mind telling you though.”’ 
He reached again for the persecuted forelock. ‘‘It Ne 


will sound foolish, I warn you,’”’ he stammered SS 
hesitatingly. “It always sounds foolish to me when i 
[say it aloud. I—well, I want to pay some of my 4 
debts with it. You are surprised, aren’t you? I NI 


don’t wonder.” 

He began to disclose his cherished plan for mak- 
in good to the most needy of his creditors in Well- 
mouth the money they had lost through the failure of his firm. 

‘Although I can’t attempt paying all my Wellmouth 
creditors, I can, perhaps, pay a few of the smaller ones, and 
they need it most. Now that I have a little cash in hand, 
some that I have saved from my salary and the larger part 
of Moore’s check, I am going to begin the payments. What 
do you think of the idea?”’ 

She was genuinely interested. 

Her eyes flashed. “‘It is splendid!” she cried. “‘And just 
like you, besides.” 

“T haven’t mentioned my plan to anyone except Aunt 
Susan—and now you. You won’t mention it, will you? You 
see, | had rather it weren’t known.” 

“Of course I shan’t mention it, if you don’t wish me to. 
But how about those you pay? Won’t they tell others?”’ 


E RUBBED his chin in a troubled fashion. ‘That is 
H the question. I shall ask them not to, of course, but here 
in Wellmouth it seems hard to keep a secret. Tobias is 
always boasting about everything on the Cape being wide 
open and free. It would seem as if that applies to—er— 
speech and people’s personal affairs; don’t you think so?” 

She laughed, and was glad of the 
excuse for so doing. The shyness and 
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tried to make myself believe that it isn’t, but there is no 
use trying to make you believe it.” 

Her laugh was genuine and whole-hearted this time. ‘It 
isn’t cowardice at all,” she declared. ‘‘And paying her is a 
very sensible thing to do. Goodness knows she needs every 
cent. It seems to me you have chosen remarkably well, 
Carey.” 

He fumbled in an inner pocket and from a bundle of 
papers of all sorts he drew a long envelope and extracted 
therefrom a folded sheet of paper, a bill form with the name 
of J. C. Judson & Co. printed at its head. He spread it out 
upon the center table. 

“Here is a list of my creditors here in Wellmouth,”’ he said. 
“T got it from George. I made him give it to me when I first 
came back. I wish, if it wouldn’t trouble you too much, that 
you would look it over, Emily. There may be people whom 
you think it would be better to pay now instead of Mrs. 
Bangs and Miss Cahoon.” 

Emily bent her head above the list. She noticed that the 
paper was much worn in the folds, as if it had been opened 
and reopened many times. Against certain names were pen- 
cil checkings and written notes, such as “All they had,”’ 


39 


“Must pay a little,” or “Among the first.”” Some 
of these notes had had lines drawn through them, 
as if the person writing them had changed his mind 
on reflection. Her mother’s name was there and 
something had been written opposite it, but the 
pencil had blackened this to an indecipherable 
smudge. Her first thought was of the hours and 
hours of despairing consideration which the poor 
fellow beside her must have given to this list. She 
was glad she was sitting with her profile toward him 
and that the shadow of the lamp shade prevented 
his seeing her face distinctly. 

He was watching her intently, however, and in 
spite of his absorbing interest in the subject they 
were discussing, he found himself thinking what an 
attractive picture she made as she bent over that list. The 
lamplight edged her hair with a halo of yellow fire, and the 
outline of her young face was as clean cut as an old-fashioned 
portrait in silhouette. Strange thoughts were in his mind, 
very strange indeed to the mind of Carey Judson. He did 
not himself realize that they were there, but, when she 
looked up from her reading and turned toward him, he 
started as if awakened from an unwonted and not unpleasant 
dream. ‘Well, you have looked over the list of the con- 
demned. Appalling, isn’t it?” 


T HAD been, rather; but she had no idea of allowing 

him to guess that fact. ‘It seems to me you have chosen 
exactly the right pair to pay first,”’ she said. ‘‘When are you 
going to see them?” 

“Tomorrow evening, I think. I ought to be at work on my 
ducks, but I shall probably call on Samantha and Letitia in- 
stead. It will be an ordeal, especially Tish’s part.” 

“Why? They should be very grateful to you.” 

“They won’t be, if I can help it. And’’—he was twisting 
the lock of hair again—‘“‘I shan’t know how to tell them what 
I have come for. I shan’t know how to begin, you see.”’ 

“T don’t see at all. If I were you, 
I should re 








almost timid apology with which he = oes ae 





revealed the project which had evi- 


He lifted his hand quickly. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t be,” he interrupted. ‘That 





dently been a sustaining hope for | 
months was far from humorous. She | 
laughed, but she felt more like cry- | 
ing. “Indeed I do think so,’ she | 
agreed. “Although I guess Well- | 
mouth is no different in that respect | 
from any other place where everyone 
knows everyone else. I think you 
will have to make those you pay 
promise not to tell and—well, trust 
to Providence. But who are those 
first ones to be? You have decided 
that, I suppose.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he said. “I 
have, ina way, but I should like your 
advice, if you don’t mind giving it. 
I want to pay Mrs. Samantha Bangs 
something on account. I can’t pay 
her all—I only wish I could—but I 
thought I would give her a hundred 
as a beginning. You see, her hus- 
band, Erastus—‘Ratty’ we boys 
used to call him—worked for father 
all his life. Practically all she had 
when he died was a small insurance 
and”’—he shifted in his chair and 
picked nervously at a wrinkle in his 
trousers—‘“‘she invested it through 
me because—well, I suppose—yes, I 
know—because I was a Judson. She 
is—Hepsibah told me—sewing for 
Anne Smalley, the dressmaker. I 
thought even a hundred might help 
her a little. Don’t you think it 
might?” 

“Yes. I know it would. And she 
is a dear old thing. Who else?” 


. ELL, there is Miss Letitia 

Cahoon, Cap’n Obed’s second 
cousin, I believe she is. I—I scarcely 
kn ww why I picked her out. Perhaps 
it was self-protection, or—or coward- 
ice or something. She is poor, and I 
thought I might give her all she lost. 
It wasn’t but a hundred and fifteen 
dollars, but””—he smiled ruefully— 
“TI honestly believe she has talked 
more about it than any other of my— 
er—victims in town. She doesn’t 
speak to me when we meet. If she 
were paid now, the very first one, I 








Uf 


is just it. I am myself, worse luck. 
Well, I suppose I shall get through 
with it somehow.” 

| She reflected. “I am dying to 
| know what they say when you give 
them the money, Miss Cahoon par- 
ticularly. She will be great fun.” 

He rose. ‘Well, I must go now. 
I have had a wonderful evening: I 
wish I could make you understand 
how wonderful. It is the second in 
sequence. Last evening, with Big 
Jack, was wonderful too. Well, good 
night. Thank your mother for me, 
won’t you? I shan’t try to thank 
you for your patience and interest 
in—in my debts.” 

At the door, as they shook hands, 
she said: ‘‘Carey, you will tell me 
all about your calls on Mrs. Bangs 
and Letitia, won’t you? Tell me just 
as soon as you can. I am tremen- 
dously interested.” 

He seemed to find it hard to be- 
lieve. “Are you?” he asked. “ Yes. 
I—I really think you are.” 

“And this is only the beginning. 
Why, perhaps you can pay everyone 
in Wellmouth some day.” 

He laughed, but the laugh was 
short. “‘It seems unlikely at present. 
Well, I'll report on Samantha and 
Tish, if I survive. Good night.” 

The door closed behind him, and 
he swung into his long-legged stride 
through the darkness to the gate. 
Across the road, where a dim light 
burned in a sitting-room window, a 
shade moved ever so little. He did 
not see it move. His thoughts were 
otherwise engaged. 


XI 


RS. SAMANTHA BANGS, 

widow of the late Captain 
Erastus, lived in a small story-and-a- 
half, white-clapboarded and green- 
shuttered house on the Lookout Hill 
Road, but at the other side of the 
\\ slope, a full half mile beyond the 
\*\\ aristocratic section. She and her 
N\A husband had bought that house five 











thought perhaps she might be pre- 
vented from doing more talking of 
the same kind if—or when—she 
learned that others had been paid. 
Oh, yes! it is just cowardice. I have 








‘““yOU HELP ME! YOU! OH, SHUT UP AND GET OUT! GET OUT, BEFORE 


I SAY SOMETHING YOU WON’T LIKE TO HEAR’”’ 


years after their marriage, and ‘“‘keep- 
ing the place up” had been their care 
and pride during Erastus’ life. 














(Continued on Page 140) 
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Keep your windows 


crystal clear 




















F ULLER BRUSHES — 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co., Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Coan.» asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In ee ae Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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ea surely want the Window 
Brush that the Fuller Man 
will show you. Its long Heed 
enables you to reach the to 
of the windows without ane 
ing. The bristles get all the dirt, 
quicklyand easily. . . and after 
washing, the rubber Squeegee 
Attachment dries and a 
the glass at a stroke, withows 








streaking. Then the windows re- 
flect like polished mirrors. . . 
the atmosphere of immaculate 
cleanliness which tells every 
passerby that your home is a 
model for the neighborhood. 
And the Window Brush is only 
one of 45 Fuller Brushes, spe- 


cially aba to simplify the 


business of homekeeping. . . 
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WINDOW BRUSH: Quickly and 
é A easily washes, dries and polishes 
home windows by same method 
as used on store windows. . 





TAN DUSTER: Soft, fluffy, 
dust absorbing. The quickest 
and easiest way to dust — no 


stooping 









RADIATOR BRUSH 
Long handle to reach 
between radiator sec- 
tions and other hard- 
to-get-at places 





WONDER MOP: Keeps 
floors shining. Washable 
strands absorb all dust. 
Reaches under radiators. . 


FULLER BROOM: A 
new development in 
brooms ; tough fibers 
that sweep better and 
last longer . 











Fuller Menare identified 
by chis lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 
fied by this tag 


4 ™ 
ff Genuine \ 


Fu.ter Propucts \ 
carry this Red Tip Te 
“Gb trade mark 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your 
door, lives and works in your community. 
He is a home town business man repre- 
senting a nation-wide organization. Every 
time you see him he will show you many 
uses for each new Fuller Product he brings 
you, and new uses for those you now have. 
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if a very frail flower could speak to complain of cold feet 

t before a hard frost, it would be in such quavering tones. 
Of course something will happen. Something is always 
yppening. We should perish mentally and spiritually with- 

t the animation of events,’’ he returned, laughing. 

fhe maid came in with tea. The minister regarded the 

yulent tray as a pleasant diversion. If this was a serious 

se, he needed refreshment. The hostess gave it the hurried 

ance we sometimes bestow upon a duty which falls like an 
interruption to the performance of a more important duty. 

\Vhen she had served him and poured her own tea, she re- 
=imed what she was about to say. 

“It is about my granddaughter, Anne, that I wish to 
speak,” she said, setting down her cup to give him the glance 
of a prayer. 

Ilere was the usual symptom, he reflected. How many 
times he was called in consultation with mothers these days 
about their daughters. He hoped the granddaugh- 
ter would prove a less acute malady. His mind ran 
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“‘He was concerned that she should become familiar by 
line and precept with the standards of the women in his 
family. It is so written in his will.” 

The minister set down his cup, put the tips of his fingers 
together and again nodded judicial approval. 

“Robert was positive only on this point; no other restric- 
tions upon her future save that she shall not marry before she 
is twenty-one, and that she shall be under my roof and in my 
care on or before the birthday of her twentieth year. In case 
she fails to comply with either of these conditions, she for- 
feits her inheritance, which he specifically provides shall be 
divided between certain charitable institutions.” 


4I 


*‘T confidently expected her today. She wired from New 
York three days ago that she would arrive on the eighteenth. 
Now she is in Boston. What must I do?” 

“IT was just thinking. Only a week before she forfeits her 
inheritance, at this rate. The situation is urgent,” he said, 
frowning. 

She waited for his mind to fulminate. She would give him 
the man’s opportunity to win the merit. But when he failed 
to produce she bent forward and addressed him according to 
the card up her sleeve. 

“Doctor, would we have time, would it be possible for us 
to take out requisition papers for my granddaughter?” 


E REGARDED her with amazement, which changed to 
a blue twinkle. The meekest, he suddenly realized, 
could attain to a degree of desperation beyond the thought 
of the most adventurous. 
“You could not,’ he assured her emphatically. 
“She is not a criminal.” 





off into a calculation of Mrs. Capers’ age. Must be 
seventy, he thought; therefore the granddaughter 
should be up in years. Ought to have reached the 
age of discretion by this time, between that of 
thirty-five and forty, according to allowances one 
must make for modern women, he decided. 


“4 7OU never knew my son Robert,’’ Mrs. Capers 

began. ‘‘He left Milledge before you came to 
us. After the death of his first wife—they had no 
children—Robert’’—she hesitated, as if she cast 
about in her mind for some cloak of a thought with 
which to cover Robert—‘“‘he was a good son, but 
never satisfied here. He was restless, ambitious. 
New York offered greater opportunities to a man of 
his abilities.” 

“Yes,” he cut in. “Brilliant man. I have heard 
Crews speak of him. They were in business to- 
gether at one time. He told me that Robert Capers 
had amassed an immense fortune before his death 
Now is this his daughter?’’ He went on speaking 
rapidly, as if he was anxious to hurry her across a 
bit of troubled records in family history. 

She nodded her head, but would not accept his 
assistance, went back and began again where she 


left off. Old people will do that. Once they make 
up their gray-headed minds to betray their family 
scripture, they tell everything down to the last 


apocryphal incident not usually included. 

“Yes, Robert made a great deal of money; too 
much. Then late in life he married again.” 

“The granddaughter you mention is of that 
union ?’’—giving her another lift. 

“He married a young person—an actress,”’ she 
concluded. 

‘Frequently occurs,” he murmured helplessly. 

Sie poured another cup of tea for him and of- 





At Evening 


By Rost Wi.Liis JOHNSON 


E DOESN’T know he watches for my light 
At eventide when home his footsteps turn. 


The stars have not yet bloomed; the woods 
are still; 
A soft wind welcomes as he climbs the hill; 
Shy little shadows run across his path; 


He hears the frogs laugh in the swamp below; 


So long familiar is the light of home, 
He watches for it—but he doesn’t know! 


Ah me, I dream! *Twas years ago we loved— 
Long years ago we built the weathered nest. 
*Tis but the swamp’s mirth lures me to the 
gate 
Where I was wont to listen and to wait 
For ringing steps upon the flinty path, 
With “Annie Laurie,” climbing from be- 
WW. «= 4 
I cower among the lilacs by the gate, 
Crying for him—my man—who doesr’t know. 


“Well, she is going to be a pauper in a few days 
if something isn’t done. The governor is a friend of 
mine. I am sure he would do it to oblige me, even 
| if Anne isn’t a criminal,” she insisted, being one of 
| those powerfully helpless people who always look to 
God or the most prominent earthly powers with 
confidence. 

“Dismiss the idea. It would be disgraceful even 
if you could do it. Does her guardian know of this 
situation?” 

“‘T have had very unsatisfactory correspondence 
with Mr. Lawrence. He was Robert’s senior part- 
ner in the bonding business, you know.” 

“‘But what does he say? He knows the terms of 
her father’s will and is responsible for her. What 
excuse does he make for not sending her to you?” 
Lyons prompted. 

“In July he wrote to explain the weather was too 
warm for Anne to risk the Southern climate at that 
season; and I would greatly oblige him by con- 
senting for her to remain with friends in the North 
until the middle of August. 

“A month later he asked for another extension of 
time, as if Anne was a mortgage I might foreclose. 
He had seen her. She was with friends on Long 
Island. He did not know what she would do next, 
but he would send her down before the end of 
August. He advised me to exercise patience and 
not to insist upon her coming earlier. She ‘was 
young, impetuous, a very remarkable girl. I quote 
him exactly. Now, doctor, what do you make of 
that description?”’ 

She went on to expound it, since he remained 
silent. 

“‘T know that she is young, and that youth is im- 
petuous, but how is she remarkable? He does not 








fered the cherry cake to fill the silence that fell 
between them, which was of her own making this 
time. But she was simply reloading, a gallant old knight of a 
lady defending her own ideals. 

“But Emma Abbott was a good woman, I have heard!” 
she shot off, meaning that virtue was not an impossible at- 
tribute under these circumstances. 

“Oh, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, ‘‘very many good 
women, splendid women, go on the stage. They have talent, 
you know, of the compelling sort, like your son’s genius for 
finance.” 

“Yes, I know. But five years later my son divorced his 
wile. She went back to the stage. I do not know what be- 
came of her. Nobody knows. Fortunately Anne does not re- 
member her mother. She was very young. I wanted to take 
he r then, but Robert could not bear to give her up. He idol- 
ized the child. I do not know how she was brought up—by 
governesses, of course, until she was old enough to be put in 
school. She had ten years of that; then she was sent abroad 
With a nice person, I am told. She was in Italy when her 
father died. It all happened so quickly. I had barely time 
to reach him before the end,”’ she sighed. 


- f OBERT insisted that she should not come home then, not 
until the end of the year, which would have been last 
June. The trustee of his estate is her guardian. She is tohave 
the income, which isa frightful sum fora young girl, something 
lice twenty thousand, I believe. And the whole estate is to 
be turned over to her when she comes of age. He had perfect 
confidence in her judgment. He assured me that she had the 
most remarkable executive gifts, which he thought she in- 
herited from him. Said he had brought her up like a man. I 
lear he has!” Her voice trailed off. 
“How old is she?” 

_ "She will be twenty-one week from today, the twenty- 
sixth of September,” she faltered, as if there was some- 
thing tragically significant in this circumstance. 

And under the terms of Robert’s will she must spend this 
remaining year before her majority in my house and in my 
care,”” she explained. 


“A very proper arrangement,” he nodded emphatically. 


‘‘But where is she now?’ Doctor Lyons exclaimed, elec- 
trified by this news that left such a narrow margin of time. 

“That is what I want to know, doctor!”’ the old lady com- 
plained. ‘‘That is why I sent for you. I do not know where 
Anne is!” 

“‘Is she acquainted with the terms of her father’s will?” 


“QHE is. I had one letter from her shortly after his death. 

Brief, showing that she was broken up, grieving for him. 
She said she would sail for home in June and would come to 
me as soon as possible. 

“‘T have never received another letter from her, only cable- 
grams and telegrams—all these’”—shaking a sheaf of the 
yellow slips in confirmation. “She appears to use the tele- 
graph lines as other people do the typewriter. I suppose it is 
from having been brought up like a man. 

‘I am a poor traveler, but I met the boat upon which she 
was to have sailed at the pier in New York. She was not on 
it. Instead, I received a cablegram from her saying that she 
would be home later in the summer. And no answer to the 
one I sent her urging her to take the next boat. She had gone 
to some place in Switzerland and missed it, was the explana- 
tion. She cabled later, but not a word about when she would 
come home. What could I do?” 

“Has she ever come back?”’ 

“Finally, late in July. Since then I have had numerous 
telegrams, always from a different place. Sometimes from 
Long Island, sometimes Maine, this last one from Boston. 
She says she is visiting friends.” 

He adjusted his glasses and read it. 

“Brief,” was his comment, folding the thing and running 
it through his fingers. 

“She is always brief. But she sends her love. She always 
does that, even if it adds five dollars to the cost of a cable- 
gram,” she said, drawing what consolation she could from 
this clicked word of affection. 

‘‘She did not earn the five dollars,’’ he returned, taking 
away this grain of consolation. ‘‘Too much money to spend 
is her misfortune. Destroys the sense of her responsibility.” 


intimate. There are so many ways of being remark- 
able. I am very uneasy. I feel as if something is 
going to happen.” 

“What kind of a man is Lawrence? Have you ever met 
him?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I saw him during Robert’s last illness, and once 
afterward as the trustee of the estate. He is old and mild. 
Robert had the greatest confidence in his integrity and busi- 
ness judgment, which I have no doubt is excellent. But I 
cannot believe that he is a proper guardian for a young, im- 
petuous girl who is already remarkable,”’ she concluded, with 
unexpected wit. 

“The only time Anne has mentioned him was in the letter 
she wrote me after her father’s death. She called him ‘ Bud- 
die’ then. Said she was glad ‘dear old Buddie’ was to be her 
guardian if she must have one. My impression was that she 
did not feel the need of one,’’ Mrs. Capers added dryly. 

**But do you believe he is honestly concerned for her wel- 
fare?” 


“7 AM certain of that, but I think Anne keeps him under 

her thumb. She may develop similar intentions toward 
me. And I am too old to be thumbed,” she exclaimed with 
a sort of fluttering movement, which was probably as near as 
she could come to expressing indignation or whatever emo- 
tion this was stirring in her gentle breast. 

**But he did not send her before the end of August, as he 
promised,’’ Lyons reminded her. 

“Oh, yes, he did. I had a wire from him then, on the last 
day of August, I think it was. You will find it among these 
messages, a gray one. He uses the other telegraph com- 
pany,” watching him eagerly as he ran through the slips. 
“Yes, that one.” 

Doctor Lyons read: 


Have just put Anne on the train. Should arrive Milledge to- 
morrow afternoon three fifteen. She has real talent for inspiring 
love and patience. LAWRENCE. 


“In every letter and message I have had from him he 
stresses the idea of patience, as if he prepared me for an or- 
deal. Does he think I will treat my own granddaughter likea 
stepchild, or what does he think?” she quavered anxiously. 
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Three foods 
wheat-milk-tomatoes 


EECH-NUT uses the heart of 

the best durum wheat to make 

this perfect spaghetti. Beech-Nut 

cooks this spaghetti to tenderness, 

seasons it to delicacy —and offers it for 

your approval. All you do is heat and 

serve it—a tempting dish and 
healthful. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti in- 
vites the appetite with an enticing 
sauce of cheese and tomatoes — 
creamy cheese made from “nature’s 
own food”? and tomatoes with the 
sweetness of the sunshine in the 
flavor. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti ranks 
as a full meal, a well-balanced meal. 
A trial will prove how substantial 
and satisfying it really is. It’s about 
the most economical meal you can 
serve and the most convenient. Give 
it to the family often. They’ll like it. 
Your grocer sells Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni 
spaghetti, vermicelli, rings and elbows 
in packages. Ask your grocer. 


WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 
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“But what became of her?” forbearing 
at this urgent moment to enter into a dis- 
cussion of probabilities involved in this 
relationship. 

“‘She stopped in Washington that time 
with friends, and wired me she would be 
here today. And today I get this telegram 
from her in Boston.”’ 

“You must get in touch with Lawrence 
this afternoon. Only thing todo. Quarter 
to six,” he said, consulting his watch. “‘He 
left his office an hour ago; we must send 
him a night letter,” hastily copying the 
address on the gray telegram. 


HEY concocted this message between 

them. Lawrence was informed that 
his ward, Anne Capers, was somewhere in 
Boston. He was reminded of his duty as 
her guardian to deliver her at the home of 
her grandmother on or before her twen- 
tieth birthday according to the terms of 
her father’s will. No woman could have 
made such a composition. There was a 
masculine note in its stinging brevity. 

“‘T will take this to the office myself, 
make sure there is no delay in transmitting 
it,’ he said, rising with a businesslike air 
strangely at variance with the cut of his 
coat tails. 

She followed him through the door, 
making futile apologies for Anne, the 
trouble she was giving. He thought it was 
nothing to the trouble she would give later 
if this dim little relic of a gentlewoman 
ever laid hands upon Anne to sweeten and 
mold her into her own image. 

At the last moment she thought of some- 
thing else. ‘‘But how will Mr. Lawrence 
find her in Boston? She gives no address,” 
she exclaimed. 

“‘T have an idea that your granddaugh- 
ter is a young person of high visibility, 
socially speaking,”’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ Law- 
rence will have no difficulty in locating 
her, once he knows she is in Boston,’’ and 
made off hurriedly lest she should detain 
him with another lamentation. 

Mrs. Capers went back into the house 
repeating this phrase, ‘“‘high visibility,’ to 
herself. It sounded vaguely familiar. She 
must have seen it or heard it somewhere, 
but never as applied to a person of her 
gender. The impression she had was that 
it denoted some bright object a good way 
off, clearly defined, full of color and difficult 
to reach. 

She was herself of very low visibility 
now, like a little gray sail of memories dis- 
appearing upon the horizon in the evening 
of her own days. But that sketch of Anne, 
so swiftly drawn in two words, flared like 
an illumined picture before her. Some 
wind of the world blew across her mind, as 
it might have filled the dim gray sail on 
the horizon at twilight and blown it into 
the darkness of a tumultuous night. 


HE had a vision of Anne, not as she 

had always imagined her to be, but an 
iridescent creature full of life and motion. 
A cubist’s impression, not written out in 
features and form, but in a sort of disaster 
of colors, somehow connected now with 
Anne’s mother, whom she had never seen, 
that dancing girl whose grace and beauty 
had charmed New York for a season, who 
had married her son, becoming so casually 
the mother of his child, as if this was only 
another season’s contract, and passed on 
her way out of sight‘never to be mentioned 
again. 

Sitting like the very small gray shadow 
of herself in the dim drawing-room, hands 
meekly folded, she began to creep agedly 
along this line to this other conception of 
Anne. She wondered why Robert had 
never brought the child with him on his 
occasional visits home. She was unwilling 
now to accept the excuses he gave then. 
First, that she was too young to make such 
a long and hurried journey. And, no— 
when she begged to keep her for a while— 
he could not spare her; she was his life and 
happiness. Later, she was in school and 
could not come. 

She recalled things he had said about 
Anne, no more than a word or a line in his 
letters, always denoting his pride and his 
devotion to her, noe fault mentioned. And 


to her questions, the briefest replies, as if 
he could not spare so much as the loveli- 
ness of this child to another. Yes, he would 
admit, she had dark eyes, blue though, not 
black like her own, and larger; otherwise 
he told her one time that the resemblance 
to her was noticeable—the same black hair, 
fine and straight as a shingle, the same 
white skin, but more color. 

Thus, without realizing the effect of this 
flattery, she had contracted the habit of 
thinking of Anne as the demure, pretty 
little girl of herself. The only photograph 
she had of her, made in her seventh year, 
did not confirm Robert’s assurance of the 
likeness. This was of a child dressed in no 
more than a white shift, socks and sandals, 





leaning against a chair with legs a trifle 
skippily composed, as if they might fly 
into action before the camera clicked. She 
did not remember being so alert at that 
age—still she might have been—and had 
gone on cherishing her grandchild as the 
dearer counterpart of herself. 


UT of one thing she wascertain: Never 

at any period of her life had she been 
regarded as a remarkable person. And she 
now recalled that when Anne was in board- 
ing school Robert had referred to her as a 
“remarkable girl,’ but not as if he was 
particularly gratified by the fact, she de- 
cided now, recalling the look he had and 
the silence that fell upon him. As far back 
as that, then, Anne had been mysteriously 
labeled with this adjective. 

What if she should prove to be terribly 
talented? Ifso, why had Robert kept her 
in the dark about Anne’s gifts? 

At this point she left off thinking and 
leaped to one of those conclusions a 
woman never loses the mental agility to 
reach, no matter how old she is: Robert, 
she suddenly perceived, had never meant 
to confess Anne to his mother. He had 
intended to keep her like a secret in his own 
breast. It was only at the very last, she 
remembered now, when he knew he could 
not live to shield her, that he had sent for 
Lawrence, changed his will and provided 
that Anne should be placed irrevocably 
in his mother’s care until she should come 
of age. 

Age brings a prophetic wisdom even to 
the simplest. But the quality of this wis- 
dom is rarely animated with happiness or 
hopefulness. Illusions fail, the tides of life 
are falling. There remain only the pre- 
monitions of fate, like the bleak beach of 
destiny, uncovered at last, toward which 
we all sail without knowing that we strug- 
gle in vain against the tides that take us 
out, and bring us in, and finally cast us 
upon these shores. I have my very grave 
doubts about whether any of the major 
prophets were young when they wrote 
those catastrophic scriptures in the Old 
Testament. 


Shin: theology of experience is a terrible 
thing. We get it merely by living, not 
by studying. It comes like the bound vol- 
ume of all men’s fate to the innocent and 
unlearned even more surely than to the 
thoughtful and wise whose spiritual vision 
has been befogged by their own mental 
reflections. This little old gentlewoman, 
who had all the graces of her sex and very 
little wisdom of the world, had reached 
this age of awful simplicity, when she was 
the medium of prophecies and premoni- 
tions. As the desert is the mirror of distant 
scenes reflected from the photography of 
the skies, so her mind registered the final 
will of God, which she could not possibly 
have interpreted except in these vague 


premonitions gathered unwittingly from 
many sources of memory. Which, if I 
may say so, is the source of all prophecies. 

She recalled Anne’s mother, a sort of 
profane scripture in her family, who had 
propagated this child. She remembered 
her son’s reserve as a father. She realized 
now that it was precisely the reserve of a 
parent who had an abnormal offspring. 
She contemplated the recent conduct of 
her granddaughter in the light of these cir- 
cumstances and arrived by no conscious 
process of thought to the incontestably 
logical conclusion that ‘‘something was 
going to happen,” according to the will 
and nature of this girl, which would be dis- 
turbing if not disastrous. 


HE was like a peaceful old country that 

lay in the route to be taken by a ruth- 
less army on its way to another goal. She 
dreaded the din and confusion of this pas- 
sage. She wondered vaguely if she could 
survive years of it. She was too old to be 
the camping ground of a revolutionary 
force such as she feared Anne might prove 
to be. It was characteristic of her that she 
did not remotely contemplate setting up 
an opposition to Anne’s will and ways, 
though she dared not hope they would be 
anywhere in accord with her own. She 
was one of the meek whose quality is to en- 
dure all things with patience. She had 
discovered long since that this was the 
easiest way to survive most things, youth, 
love, husband, motherhood and the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her good little life. 
She would love and cherish Anne to the 
end and look to her heavenly Father as 
usual for strength and comfort. 

When you have been very good a long 
time the effect is to make you simple. 
Mrs. Capers had reached that tender old 
age of archaic simplicity. She derived 
complete satisfaction from kneeling upon 
her knees and casting her burdens upon 
the Lord. She expected to cast Anne in 
the same direction with the same assur- 
ance. 

When she had done with her own inti- 
mate prayerful speculations along this line 
her mind reverted anxiously to the main 
question—whether Anne would come at 
all and give her the opportunity she craved 
to love her and have patience with her. 

This remained the burning question 
during the next week. No letter and not a 
wired word from Anne was the report she 
gave every morning when Doctor Lyons 
called on the phone to ask if she had news. 

At last she had a wire from Lawrence 
saying that Anne was on her way and 
would arrive in the afternoon of the 
twenty-sixth on the New York Express. 


RS. CAPERS was not convinced in 
view of the fact that Anne had been 
reported on her way several times without 
showing up at the proper end of her jour- 
ney. Still she made all preparations to 
receive her. She reviewed the stately bed- 
chamber upstairs dedicated to Anne. Ev- 
erything in order, the blue silk canopy over 
the huge mahogany bed draped back and 
tied. Fresh flowers on the bureau; a lit- 
tle white-and-gold dressing table had been 
added to the heavier pieces that furnished 
this room. It stood like a pretty girlish 
vanity between the two west windows. 
But she had left the old secretary with its 
beautifully leaded glass doors closed upon 
the books Anne’s father read when he was 
a youngster. This had been his room. A 
door opened from it into his mother’s room. 
Mrs. Capers looked forward to resum- 
ing a certain habit she had then of going 
in during the night to make sure he was 
warm and comfortable according to the 
season. She would do as much for Anne. 
When one has grown very old and cannot 
begin again to love, one merely revives 
the memories of love and practices them. 
Mrs. Capers went about reciting these old 
lines of her heart all day and felt greatly 
refreshed, as if she might be going to live 
again as she had lived long ago, to the 
tune of laughter and happiness, stirred 
and very busy. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Illustration suggested 
by one of the sets in 
the Paramount Picture 


“THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS” 
Cecil B. De Mille’s 


greatest achievement 
produc ed by 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
“The Ten Commandments” is a 
picture for all times, above the ebb 
I d IW or each little season’s 
popularity. One of the most as- 
tounding photoplays ever made, it 
is an entertainment that will never 
grow old! Whenever it comes to 
your theatre, don’t miss it! 
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4 ot a 


PROOVCEOD BY 
Famous Play 
ADOLPH ZUKOR - PRESIOENT 


“aw vonn or 


More and better entertainment is being created = T ) organize & Be RO a douemedon ioeclolente 

today than ever before. : ee ‘|tion as a ein the rg of grave sty frre to the 
In the United States 9,000 theatres run six or OSE = entire United States. 

seven days a week, 1,500 are open four or five days, That purpose. is that ‘he ent We are supporting the work of reforestation 

and 4,500 show pictures from one to three: days. enjoy more. cand: better pictures, Romar et) pus: | enphaebeih shies Set ys, tes 
In 1924, the sum of $100,000,000 was Soe ed of hearts, and the film ie Ret re - 

on new theatres, : ee ¢ oa eee : e- rad ‘Bide. Bway. at aed 
The population of this new world ‘engaged in : e 

furnishing you with entertainment is more than 

300,000 permanent employees. — a 
The total investment with which they operate 

is Fifteen Hundred Millions of doll di pend: ae 
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The Mortal Enemy 
of Your Smile 
TOOTH DECAY 
—Be Done With It! 


HIS scientific, tooth- 

saving brush was 
designed especially to 
clean the very spots where 
99% of all Tooth Decay 
Starts. 


Its convex brushing 
surface fits the INSIDE 
contour of your teeth as 
no other brush can—at 
the same time cleaning 
thoroughly the OUT- 
SIDE surfaces. And its 
bristles—tufted and 
trimmed into wedge- 
shaped ““brooms’’—pene- 
trate the inter-dental 
spaces and rid them of 
all decay-producing ele- 
ments. 

Sound teeth, good health, -a 
pleasing personality are re- 
vealed in a winning smile. A 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is 


“Smile Insurance.” Get one 
today at your dealer’s. 

Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth’s, 
35c; Child's, 25c; Gum Mas- 
sage, '75C. 


Cleans 
INSIDE 
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Cleans 
OUTSIDE 








BETWEEN 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


The curve above makes 
tooth - cleaning so much 
simpler that dentists and 
users have named it ‘“The 
Health Curve.’’ It is a pat- 
ented feature, hence can be 


had in no other tooth brush. 
© 1925. The W. Co.Chicago—New York 
> Sa Va “py 
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But when Anne failed to come on the ex- 
press at three o’clock, she realized that she 
had not really expected her. 

She adjusted herself to this situation. A 
few friends came in for tea at five o’clock 
as usual. They found her amiable, which 
was enough, since she had never been 
a chattering hostess; merely a beloved 
woman who by her gentle silence created 
the atmosphere for other people’s conver- 
sation. 


ATER in the evening Doctor Lyons 
stopped in. But it was the kind of call 

a physician makes when he perceives there 
is no longer hope of saving the patient— 
kind, but brief. He told her the whole 
affair had probably turned out for the best. 

“Your granddaughter is the kind of girl 
who will always choose her own fate re- 
gardless. She may be contemplating mar- 
riage.” 

“But according to the terms of her 
father’s will she cannot marry until she 
is of age,’’ she protested. 

“‘My impression is that she can and will 
do as she chooses. What difference does 
it make, the money she loses, if she is 
happily married?”’ He offered this un- 
worldly consolation, as ministers will in 
the last extremity. 

Mrs. Capers said she ‘‘had a feeling”’ 
that nothing of the kind had happened. 
There was no contending with a woman 
against one of these “feelings,” he re- 
flected, and stood up to take his leave. 

“She will not come now,” he said. 
“My advice is that you should write to 
Lawrence in the morning, acquaint him of 
the facts and dismiss the whole matter 
from your mind. After all it is simply 
something which did not happen to you,” 
he added, with a wise smile. 

But she could not resign herself to this 
sensible view. She had that gnawing ache 
in her heart which all women from the 
youngest to the oldest mistake for love, 
but is only the pain of anxiety by which 
they are kept and sanctified through life. 

“Is there no train from another direc- 
tion she might come in on tonight?” 

“The only other passenger train due 
here is by way of Cincinnati. It gets in at 
twelve forty-five—after midnight—too 
late for her to comply with the terms of 
her father’s will,’’ he explained, and again 
advising her to take her rest, he left her, 


UT she had no mind torest. Still less 

inclination todivert herself by reading. 
She sat, with her hands neatly folded, in a 
chair much too large for her, before the 
open fire in the drawing-room, not think- 
ing, merely waiting. Her own personal 
mind had been vanquished, her hopes laid, 
but that curious ghost which inhabits 
every woman who cannot lay her hand 
upon the object of her affection was 
abroad. The subconscious mind, which 
belongs to nobody but is the great mental 
mother that uses us all like cogs, was very 
busy with her. Something beneath her 
own process of thought was gathering like 
a dream which we know in sleep but can- 
not recall when we awaken. 

For this reason I contend that we are 
not so responsible as we think we are for 
our deeds. They take shape before we can 
possibly think them; purposes and plans 
that do not belong to us, but are made for 
us in those strange depths below personal 
consciousness. Then we read them off to 
ourselves in thought. It is merely the ‘I 
will’? process by which we accept them 
and identify them with our own experi- 
ence, as we sign our name to an instru- 
ment in writing which has been prepared 
for us. Each one of us is simply the daily 
paper which the subconscious mind pub- 
lishes according to our capacity to repro- 
duce copy in action. 

You might have said Mrs. Capers could 
never put out more than a Sabbath leaflet 
of herself in deeds, but you forget the 
infinite sources from which we all derive 
our stuff to be dramatized. Also you for- 
get the explosive powers of human nature. 
There are very few ‘‘deeds” in mortal 


flesh. I have known the meanest man to 
blow up into a noble deed, and the best 
woman to act without a single moral 
scruple. It all depends upon how life 
“‘times”’ them and whether they are to be 
used in the front-line skirmish or held in 
the ammunition dump which may never 
be used at all. 

Mrs. Capers was a dim little gray- 
headed grenade who had lasted nearly 
seventy years in reserve and who was pres- 
ently to go off in what you mayvcall a 
puff of silence to perform an act which 
would defy the dead, cheat the law and 
dispose of a fortune according to her own 
heart. And never so long as she lived 
would she feel one guilty qualm for having 
done so, but rather a sort of secret satis- 
faction in her turpitude. 

There was a French clock on the mantel 
above her head, with all its brass vitals 
moving and glistening under a glass shell. 
This clock made that faintly retching 
sound which they all make premonitory 
to striking the hour. The old woman’s ear 
caught it. She leaned back and stared at 
the two hands one above the other, mark- 
ing the hour of twelve. Then the thought 
popped up as clearly in her mind as a 
package arrives which you have been ex- 
pecting. 


HE knew now that she had been waiting 

todoacertain thing. She stood up, re- 
moved the glass case from the clock, seized 
the minute hand and swung it back one 
hour. When she had replaced the case she 
started off briskly through the door into 
the hall, where the tall grandfather clock 
stood opposite the staircase. She waited 
for the raucous old gong inside to finish 
telling the truth in twelve strokes. Then 
she turned it back one hour and waited to 
make sure it would tell the proper lie in 
case a lie was needed. She counted eleven 
and hurried on. She made the rounds of 
all the clocks in the house turning them 
back, and was only vaguely disconcerted 
because the one in her own room refused 
to tick after she changed the time. She 
shook it vigorously. What she wanted was 
ticking witnesses. 

Five minutes later she returned to the 
drawing-room and stood before the win- 
dow overlooking the driveway. She was 
breathless from her exertions and faintly 
triumphant. If Anne ever came she must 
come within this hour. If the clocks in her 
own house marked so much as one minute 
before twelve Anne’s fortune would be 
safe and Anne’s conscience clear. The 
child was young and must have no 
shadow on her conscience. She was old 
and had used time beneficially all her life. 





This would be a profitable hour which she 
presented her granddaughter out of eter- 
nity. Intheend that would make nodiffer- 
ence, but it would make all the difference 
in the world if by the folly of tardiness she 
lost her inheritance. 

Only despots and the very simple ones 
who flame into desperate action ever get 
by with a device so transparently absurd, 
but they do. The world has frequently 
stood back before the childish impudence 
of tyrants or the irrational will of a fool. 
This little old woman had the shrewdness 
of that simplicity which was formerly a 
quality of her class. Pinching an hour off 


the tail of time in an emergency was noth- | 
ing to what one of them could and would 
do if she was put to it. 

She expected every car that appeared on 
the avenue to turn in through the gates 
of the drive, but one after another they 
passed like dark shapes barely visible 
above the hedge. She drew a chair before 
the window and sat down. The animation 
of that last preparation made for Anne was 
dying out like a stimulant, leaving her 
tired and depressed. The noise of the city 
drifted into silence. The moon lifted and 
changed the shadows on the lawn. Noth- 
ing else happened. The logs on the fire 
had thinned to glowing ribs covered with 
fine white ashes, and the chill of early 
morning was coming on. It was now five 
minutes to twelve o’clock, that second 
midnight hour provided for Anne. She 
could do no more. 


HE stood up stiffly and moved like a 
very old woman across the room into 
the hall, laid her hand on the banister of 
the staircase and started up. She was going 
to bed very much bereaved in her feelings. 
She was passing through the last tragedy 
when youth turns its back upon age. If 
she heard the roar of a motor outside it 
meant no more than a wind coming up. 
But when there was the grinding of 
brakes and the sound of steps on the 
gravel, she halted, cocked her head, faced 
about and came swiftly downstairs, no 
stiffness in her knees now, no weariness 
in her body. She was revived. She lived 
again. The ring in the lion’s mouth fell 
loudly insistent upon the iron plate on the 
front door before she could reach it. Her 
hands trembled as she flung it wide. 
Wind and moonlight swept in and with 
it seemed to float the airy figure of a child, 
a girl, someone very light and young— 
clad in a short sheath of color, like a 
folded flower not ready to bloom. A coat 
hanging over one arm, green as a spring 
bough, the swinging bright foliage of this 
blossom. With the other hand she held a 
small soft orange-yellow hat crushed to 
her breast boyishly. And what a head it 
left uncovered! Sleek black hair cropped 
close behind, the lock over her ear longer 
and curved forward, plastered flat like the 
waxed ends of a misplaced mustache. 
White skin, red lips parted over strong 
white teeth, the front ones lapped, but not 
too much. Black brows so faintly arched 
a willful thought might stretch them 
fiercely straight above the eyes deeply set. 
They were large, dark blue, wide open 
now, fixed in a sort of amazed interroga- 
tive stare upon the face of the clock. 


HIS was the vision, wind-blown and 
moon-brightened, Mrs. Capers beheld 
on the threshold all in a flash. 

“Anne, my dear child,” she cried. 

“Grandmother!’”’ Anne gasped, catch- 
ing her first glimpse of this little gray 
figure as it enfolded her, pressing kisses 
upon her cheeks. She returned these salu- 
tations and disengaged herself briskly from 
this embrace, as if she had something 
much more important on her mind. 

“‘T am late,”’ she said. 

“‘But not too late,” the old lady an- 
swered significantly. 

As they were about to enter the drawing- 
room door the clock made a scraping, 
raucous noise, as an old man clears his 
throat, and began striking the midnight 
hour for the second time that evening. 

“Grandmother, is that clock right?” 
the girl asked, looking back at it over her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, dear, it has not missed a tick in 
fifty years Now this one you cannot 
trust. It sometimes gains a minute on the 
old one in the hall,” she explained, refer- 
ring to the one on the mantel. 

“T believe it is a minute just now,” she 
admitted, peering at it with her innocent 
uplook. 

“Well, if you have the right time all the 
other time I have passed through today is 
wrong,”’ Anne exclaimed, still doubtful of 
her good fortune. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Extra help! Fels-Naptha 


gives extra washi ng help 
you cannot get in any 
other form. 


Extra help that brings bright, sparkling cleanliness to 
your wash—more quickly, more easily than any other way! 


Extra help that makes your clothes safely clean! 


Extra help that spares you from the hardest part of 
washday! * 


Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha—working 
together in Fels-Naptha—give you this extra washing help. 

Isn’t Fels-Naptha’s extra help worth a penny more a 
week? It is cheaper in the end, anyway! 

Millions of women know that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha. They wouldn’t be without it for 
all their household cleaning! Get a bar or two from your 
grocer today, and give Fels-Naptha a chance to prove its 
extra helpfulness in your home! 

Use water of any temperature 
with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 
Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You are 
bound to get good results any way 
you use it. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 


no matter whether the water is cool, 
lukewarm or hot. 


The original and genuine naptha j 
soap in the red-and-green wrapper. Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell! 


© Fels & Co 
Philadelphia 
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ESMOND 


BLANKETS 


A NEW THOUGHT IN BLANKETS ! 


Think a minute—how clean can 
you wash a blanket? You can wash 
an Esmond Blanket as clean as your 
sheets! And as often as you wish. 
Esmond Blankets are scientifically 
made of the right material—selected 
curly cotton—for hygienic cleanli- 
ness. Theyaremadethemodernway 
—the Esmond way—“2-in-1”, double 
weave and double warmth in single 
length, warmth without weight. 


Esmond Blankets are moth-proof 
and fade-proof. They are clean and 
soft, madeincolorcombinationsand 
patterns to fit any scHeme of room 
decoration. They are economically 
priced from $4 to $7 for you and $1 
to $4 for Baby. Think that over 
and examine an Esmond Blanket at 
your favorite store. Have Blankets 
for Baby and yourself that are 
clean and can be kept clean. 


Made in America. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 

Bed Blankets—Baby Blankets— Blanket Com- 
fortables—Indian and Sport Blankets. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Selling Agents, New York City 





ESMOND DOUBLE WEAVE~DOUBLE WARMTH 
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Mrs. Capers was about to defend her 
clocks when they were interrupted by the 
insistent honking of a motor outside. 

‘*That darned taxicab man is bellowing 
for his fare. I couldn’t pay him; I am 
dead broke,” the girl explained with the 
resigned air of one accustomed to this 
annoyance. 

Mrs. Capers hastened out, fluttering, to 
pay the charges. She gave him double 
fare on account of the arduous task of 
transporting his delinquent passenger’s 
hand baggage upstairs—hat boxes, bags, 
a gun case, fishing tackle, 
golf sticks and a few minor 
pieces. 

Mrs. Capers did not at- 
tempt to reconcile this 
sportsmanlike luggage with 
the slight figure and deli- 
cate appearance of her 
granddaughter. She was 
excited. Something stir- 
ring was happening in this 
house where nothing stir- 
ring had happened for a 
long time. Being a woman 
herself, she knew that Anne 
must have the feminine at- 
tribute of a trunk some- 
wherein the rear. It turned 
out the next morning that 
she was very woman when 
the express company delivered four trunks. 

Later, when they were in Anne’s room 
upstairs, one of these scenes was enacted, 
never seen in a play because its signifi- 
cance is too subtle to be conveyed by 
mere acting. 


NNE stood with her back to the fire, 
vivid and sentient, but silent. There 
were no lines in all her book of life to be 
spoken here. It was not a difference of age 
that accounted for this, but a condition of 
mind. A certain knowledge of the world 
colors consciousness as the embarrassed 
flush of guilt shows in the presence of one 
who has no such wisdom, even if you are 
a very decent person according to your 
own standards. Many a brilliant woman 
has found herself awkward and dumb be- 
fore some dim little saint who can afford 
to go on being innocently garrulous. 

So now Mrs. Capers rustled her petti- 
coats with short mincing steps, pattering 
around this room doing the little hospi- 
table things that publish kind hearts. She 
pulled the shades down, turned on the 
lights beside the dressing table, made sure 
the water was fresh on the stand beside 
the bed. She accompanied these minis- 
trations with short disconnected hen- 
clucking sentences of affection. Anne 
must be tired. She must go to bed at 
once. They would have all day tomorrow 
and every day to talk. Still very busy per- 
forming her futile sweetness, she cast a 
surreptitious glance at her granddaughter. 
There is nothing like the nostalgia of love 
to sicken and sadden the expression of a 
woman’s face. If she had been wearing 
widow’s weeds instead of this glowing 
short frock, Anne would have looked ex- 
actly like a poor young thing who had lost 
her husband. Pressed by the sight of this 
drooping figure, Mrs. Capers changed her 
note according to the simplicity of her 
own mind. Naturally, the child was home- 
sick. She hoped Anne would be comfort- 
able. She wanted her to be happy. Young 
people should be happy. Yes, of course, 
she would miss her friends at first, but 
Milledge was full of young people. Such 
nice girls, so many excellent young men, 
and so on and so forth, in her soothing 
treble voice. 


" Peay I shalf give youa party,” 

she began glowingly, and then stum- 
bled upon her next thought, stared at Anne 
and suddenly whisked up to clasp her in a 
tight embrace. 

**My dear,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ this is your 
birthday. I have thought of nothing else 
for months until three o’clock this after- 
noon, but when you did not come I was so 
upset. Then when you did come—well, 









I was so relieved that everything but just 
you passed out of my mind.”’ 

“You have been too good to worry so 
much about me. I don’t deserve it,’’ the 
girl answered with a forced smile. ‘“‘If 
Buddie had not wired threatening to come 
and fetch me here I was near to omitting 
this birthday myself,”’ she confessed. 

“The terms of your father’s will were 
as hard as that for you? Well, I am not so 
sure they were so easy for me,”’ the old 
lady retorted stiffening. 

**Oh, no, it was not that. I used to beg 
to be allowed to come to you. But dad 
was afraid, I think, of exposing me. He 
wanted to spare you. But 
later, right now—oh, I can’t 


explain. If you will only 
have patience,’’ she ended 
incoherently. 


“Yes, so I have been ad- 
vised,”’ was the retort. “I 
have a talent for that. Pa- 
tience is only love waiting 
with folded hands.”’ 

The girl almost 
laughed. The 
definition fitted 
the one immedi- 
ate hope she had 
like a fragrant 
glove. Mrs. Ca- 
pers was restored 
to her tender emo- 
tions by this tran- 
sient wit of a smile. Old people do not 
expect gratitude. They subsist comfort- 
ably upon very little affection. What they 
really need is an object, however un- 
worthy, upon which they may practice 
their own affections. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed happily. “I 
have a little token by which you shall re- 
member this day,”’ and trotted off into her 
own room. 

The moment she disappeared Anne 
wilted into a chair. She was not only tired, 
she was bored. Her grandmother was ob- 
solete like a little old word with the S’s of 
her mind made like F’s. She could not 
even speak the language the other would 
understand. It was too pale. How was 
she to reveal herself without using her 
own speech? Her idioms would be a code 
language here. Heavens! If she had to 
live daily brushed off with such adjectives 
as ‘‘nice”’ and ‘‘excellent!’’ Could it be 
possible that such young people survived 
anywhere in the world, or was this only 
her grandmother’s own starched-petticoat 
vocabulary ? 


F IN addition to everything else she 

should be obliged to know pale young 
ladies who spoke a Spencerian language 
and were ‘“‘nice”’ she simply could not 
endure it. As for the excellent young men, 
she laughed. All men were tarred with the 
same brush. But what was she to do? 
Was she incorrigible, or was this awful? 
She felt herself upon the verge of begin- 
ning a secret life, when she had always 
lived a bold one. 

She thrust her feet forward and rested 
them upon the fender. She writhed, 
wound her arms over her head and snick- 
ered. 

What would happen if she should inform 
her grandmother how near she had come 
to being married the day before! Suppose 
she told the truth and admitted that she 
had merely postponed the wedding at the 
last moment because she had her misgiv- 
ings about marrying an artist with a fluc- 
tuating income. Well, at least that was 
arranged now. She had saved her inherit- 
ance by arriving on time in Milledge. 
Something queer about time down here, 
much slower than she ever imagined time 
could be. 

If the worst came to the worst she and 
Dory could have a secret wedding. Such 
an arrangement had its advantages. Madge 
was married. She found that out while she 
was visiting her on Long Island this sum- 
mer. And her husband lived in New York. 
Some thrill to that, like being a man’s mis- 
tress legally, all the excitement of secrecy. 
All the freedom of not being married at all. 
Madge had at least one devoted lover 


whom her parents wanted her to accept. 
Such a romantic situation. She wondered 
idly how it would turn out, as she might 
have been curious about the ending of a 
triangle romance in fiction. She supposed 
Madge would have a bad half hour with 
the folks when some accident put them 
wise. She might get a divorce and marry 
the other fellow after all. In case she 
married Dory she wondered if she would 
ever want to be divorced. No telling! She 
recalled times this summer when she could 
not bear Dory. He was a perfect dear, so 
handsome, so gifted. But she suspected 
him of being lazy, and when he was drink- 
ing he was horribly jealous. But jealousy 
added a thrill. It gave the woman the 
upper hand if she could hold it. In any 
case she was tired of this heart shuffling. 
She had already been engaged twice since 
she left school. Marvelous how many men 
a girl could marry if she knew how to dress 
herself, let go, and practice the science of 
sex—and strange how lovers faded from 
one’s thoughts. What if Dory also faded, 
now that she was no longer with him every 
day. Oh, dear, if that precious old thing 
would go to bed and leave her alone to 
think out her plans! 


T THIS moment the precious old thing 
appeared carrying a small faded black 
morocco case in her hand. 

“T have been all this time finding it. 
Sometimes I put things away and forget 
where I put them,” she explained. 

“Open it,’ she said. 

Anne lifted the lid and gasped, ** How 
lovely!” A gold bracelet lay glistening on 
the purple velvet; the band was beauti- 
fully chased and set with a square of 
Chinese jade. ‘‘For me?” 

“Your birthday present. It is a very 
old piece and has been greatly admired. 
Put it on.”’ 

Anne held up the white arm. The bar- 
baric thing suited her as a green crest be- 
comes a tropical bird. 

“Oh, dear, how terribly strange and 
sweet all this is, you do not know,” the 
girl cried, suddenly abandoning herself in 
a fervent caress. ‘‘Poor old dad made a 
dreadful mistake putting me off on you. 
But whatever happens, you can always 
feel that you were the bee’s knees of a 
grandmother to me.”’ 

“The best has already happened. You 
are here with me. Now you must have 
your rest.’’ The kind soul let it go at that, 
though she went out abashed at this cryp- 
tic appreciation of her virtues and feeling 
mesmerized in her knees. 

She crept softly downstairs, set the 
clocks right, returned, worked her top hair 
on hairpins and lay down at last upon her 
bed, lights out, thinking. 


NNE was a strong character, whatever 
kind of character she had. She was 
conscious of a frightful unscrupulous hon- 
esty in this girl, and wondered vaguely if all 
honesty could be honorable. But this was 
a glancing blow her mind struck in passing. 
She dwelt more particularly upon Anne’s 
beauty, as a normal person stares confused 
at a canvas painted by a cubist. There 
was something mysterious, secretly inten- 
tional in Anne’s loveliness. She did not 
know nor suspect the art by which the 
modern girl achieves the exotic, the primi- 
tive and the suggestive in appearance. 
Fashion and the mind of their times teach 
them a subtle decadence in clothes, man- 
ners and expression. The one thing which 
steadied her in this confusion was that 
Anne did not use rouge. It was not a vice 
to do so, she admitted to herself, but it 
certainly was an indication of delicacy and 
virtue not to do it. So little do the very 
old and very good know about what Anne 
called the ‘‘science of sex.”” A step farther 
back in Nature, and the next generation of 
flappers will be polishing their faces with 
oil, which was the original cosmetic used 
by the barbarian belle. 
Meanwhile Anne lay upon her bed in 
the next room staring at the shadowy ceil- 
ing, a prey to strange anxieties. She would 
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For 


Healthful 


Gi erretiteter 


Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and char- 


acter and unlike anything else. 


It 1s composed of a natural detergent of re- 
markable properties, free from hard, scratchy grit. 
To the eye a fine powder— under the microscope 
its particles are flaky and flat shaped. They erase not 
only the dirt you see but the invisible impurities as 
well. And they do it without making scratches in 
which dirt and impurities quickly collect. These 
flat particles cover more surface, too, therefore Old 
Dutch goes farther.and is more economical. 


Old Dutch makes everything clean, 
wholesome and sanitary. Use it in the kitchen to 
clean pots, pans, stoves, sink, floors and woodwork. 
For refrigerators; for bathrooms; for steps and 
porches. Make Old Dutch your first cleaning aid 
everywhere because it is the easiest, quickest and 
safest means of keeping the home in a condition of 


Healthful Cleanliness. 
Goes farther—lasts longer 


© 1925 The C. P. Co. 
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CARL LAEMMLE 


To the mothers and fathers 


of the growing generation I sol- 
emnly givea pledge to keep all Universal 
pictures fit and clean for the young mind. 


I have made many thousands 
of pictures during the years I have 
been in this business, and out of all the 
huge list there are less than ten produc- 
tions which cause me any regret. They 
were made in the days when I permitted 
myself to be fooled as to the real wants 
and desires of the great mass of people. 


It will never happen again! 


If an honest confession is good 
for the soul, then the atonement must be 
on the level. That is why I give you my solemn 


pledge to keep Universal pictures white, clean 
and wholesome. 


Pictures need not be mushy or 
wishy-washy just because they are clean. 
Pictures need not be risque to contain a “‘kick.”’ 
The thousands of clean pictures Universal has 
made are practical proof of that. 


So I am not embarking on 
strange seas when I give my pledge. I am 
not trying out anything that is new to the Univer- 
sal organization. But even if it were entirely new, 
I would still know that the picture for the clean 
mind is the only picture that will live! 


We call this the jazz age. We 
speak of our school boys and school girls 
as “‘jazz mad.”’ We whisper of the terrible things 
they do, the brutal frankness with which they dis- 
cuss affairs. But, bless your heart, we’ve been 
condemning the growing generations for hundreds 
of years. We roast the whole lot of them for the 
actions of a few. 


The great rank of the boys and 
girls are clean through and through. They 
are better sportsmen than they used to be. They 
come closer to living up to high ideals than they 
ever did. That’s because their minds are clean 
and I| don’t propose to be a party to anything that 
will contaminate those minds. 


They have been taught to keep 
their bodies clean. They have been taught 
to scrub their teeth. Well, we can help them prac- 
tice mental prophylaxis—and /’m going to do my 
part through Universal Pictures. 


I call upon every mother and 
father, upon all women’s clubs and all 
other organizations which are formed for good to 
help. Let us start by casting every questionable 
picture into the discard and boosting for every 
picture that is worthy, entertaining and CLEAN! 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
Send for the beautifully illustrated booklet on our 


“White List”’ pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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be expected to conduct herself in the cow- 
ardly conventional manner of a ‘“‘nice”’ 
girl. That much was clear from her brief 
acquaintance with this grandmother. Poor 
old dear! She had probably died young in 
the spirit and had never known the bound- 
ing satisfaction of performing one single 
act according to the real nature of a hu- 
man being. She herself must act quickly, 
start something, say enough to reveal her 
true colors. It would never do to leave 
any doubt about her own personal idea of 
life and liberty and the right she reserved 
to pursue happiness in her own way. 

These young people have their brazen 
standards. They scorn deceit. They sub- 
stitute boldness and a frightful candor for 
correctness of conduct. They are the most 
reckless speedsters in living the world has 
ever known. And they get away with it 
on the same principle which compels a 
certain reluctant respect for the shameless 
courage of an adventurer. 

Anne dreaded the coming conflict on ac- 
count of the age and quality of her grand- 
mother. It was like opposing herself to an 
artless and inferior antagonist; no fun in 
it, and embarrassing. 


FTER all, she wished she had married 
Dory. This reminded her that she had 
promised to call him over long-distance 
when she arrived in Milledge if everything 
was all right. If she had forfeited her in- 
heritance she would write him, she prom- 
ised, as soon as she had recovered from the 
shock of being a pauper. Well, she could 
pick up Dory any time. She would call 
him in the morning. He’d get more of a 
thrill after the disappointment of not 
hearing from her tonight. And so on and 
so forth, until she drifted away like a sol- 
dier of fortune into her dreams. 

Long before this time Mr. Dorian Sealy 
had made his rounds of the discreetly 
shut-in supper clubs in Broadway and the 
farther forties. His companion was a 
beautiful girl with the pathetically prayer- 
ful face of adamaged Madonna and a nim- 
bus of golden hair. If one was an artist, to 
say nothing of being a man, one could not 
devote himself exclusively to one woman 
any more than he could endure painting 
the same picture many times. A man 
owed something to his art. Women were 
an important part of his education. They 
put color into his mind. Love was the 
kindling spark of his genius. He supposed 
he would give up painting if the time ever 
came when he could not fall in love with 
another woman. 

For three months he had worshipped at 
the shrine of little Anne Capers. And he 
had never been able to interpret her on 
canvas, which probably explained why he 
was such a fool about her. He had called 
her his little hellion and wanted to marry 
her. Beside her fortune, which was not to 
be despised by an impoverished artist, she 
would have been a good investment in ex- 
citement. She had disturbed him, driven 
him to the frenzy of jealousy oftener than 
any other woman he had ever known. 


E CALLED Mary, this other girl, his 

golden saint, and kept her as a sort of 
refuge against Anne’s violence. She wasa 
submissive, senseless young thing who 
was by way of being a “‘good”’ girl when 
he rescued her from behind the glove 
counter in a department store. 

The only difference between this night 
and other similar nights was that he had 
returned to his apartment earlier than 
usual, hoping for the phone call from 
Anne. When he failed to get it he was like 
aman whohas lost a bet, depressed. Under 
the circumstances a letter from her would 
be somewhat in the nature of a blank 
check; a poor wife was out of the ques- 
tion. He had a suspicion that some of the 
gilt would rub off Anne herself and leave 
her stripped to her Tartaric elements, 
which would not be pretty. If he could 
have persuaded her to consent ‘to a secret 
marriage the whole thing might have been 
fortunately arranged. As it was, she had 
kept him in desperate suspense to the last 


moment, then put him off with a vague 
postponement and dashed for her train 
too late to make connections in Washing- 
ton. 

Well, he supposed she would land on her 
feet somehow. She was that kind. Queer 
what a bad one she was and still not a girl 
a man could handle. Queer what a good 
one Mary was, and as easily turned as clay 
in the potter’s hand. 

“That’s the secret of how the young 
ruffian flappers like Anne get away with 
their performances. They have no secrets. 
They are bold as the devil, hard as nails, 
clever as knaves, and they have the cour- 
age to live without moral convictions, but 
no man can drag one of them. Chaste 
little hell-cats with muddy minds. Where 
did they come from, how did we produce 
them?”’ 


E LET out this in a grumbling mono- 

tone as he paced the floor, and expe- 
rienced the same kind of surprise a second- 
class person always feels when his mind 
delivers him of a first-class reflection. He 
was miraculous, and went to bed gratified 
with himself. 

The gray dawn of the morning after this 
night was spreading low upon the horizon 
behind the roofs and spires of Milledge 
when a motor back-fired spitefully and 
started with a raucous roar far down 
Franklin Avenue. Presently a dusty road- 
ster passed the Capers place at a great 
rate of speed, jerking and skipping on per- 
haps half the cylinders. The fenders rat- 
tled, the springs screeched and a loose lug 
on one of the wheels kept time with a 
rhythmic knock. At the next corner it 
careened into a dingy side street and kept 
on bumping down hill into the bottoms of 
the city, where some of the bad, all of the 
very poor, and a few of the very ambitious 
lived, but nobody of any consequence. 

A young man sat under the steering 
wheel, gripping it and wrenching it with 
strong white hands. His foot pressed hard 
on the emergency brake, which was not 
equal to the downhill emergency but con- 
tributed a grinding shriek to as much 
fuss as a worn-out secondhand car can 
make. Hunched up in the low seat, 
whether he was tall or short did not appear, 
but the breadth of his shoulders under the 
loose-fitting gray coat indicated a power- 
ful frame with no surplus flesh on it. 


IS face was ugly, lean and haggard 

now with the ghastly pallor which 
weariness and sleeplessness impart to the 
most rugged countenance. This was one 
rugged enough. It had not been formed 
for beauty, but for strength and endurance, 
as if the man had chosen his features one 
by one from a long line of offensive male 
ancestors. The women of it had left no 
softening marks on him. He was bare- 
headed. His coarse yellow hair curled like 
the ringlets between a bull’s horns. His 
forehead was terraced with wrinkles which 
he made himself by the pucker of his own 
thoughts. Two lines ran up between his 
thick brows and drew them so close to- 
gether that the one bristled at the other as 
if they were ready to clench and make the 
fur fly in this cleared space above his nose. 
This nose came up suddenly in the midst 
of his face, couchant, bent at the tip, with 
wide nostrils, as if he frequently expelled 
his breath by way of expressing contempt 
or defiance. The corners of this nose were 
drawn back by what might be called the 
weather lines of his countenance. And not 
very good weather. They reached to the 
corners of his mouth, which was thick 
lipped and pursed up over prominent teeth, 
but tightly closed. 

At the end of all this his chin receded; 
the kind frequently characterized as weak 
by those amateur phrenologists who fail to 
recognize the significance of the fact that 
the same kind is, you may say, the mon- 
archal, military, naval and civilian chin of 
that bulldog nation known as the British. 
Add choleric blue eyes, long, narrow, 
she set eyes, and you have a fairly 
good picture of this man. 

His name was Abel Fossdick. He was a 
young doctor, practicing, his first year out 


of a famous medical school, in the mill dis- 
trict of Milledge. He was poor, unknown 
and his gifts were not suspected. He was 
desperately in earnest about the connec- 
tion between morals and disease, which 
accounted in part for the fact that he was 
fiercely indignant with life as he found it, 
but notentirely. Anable man never sweet- 
ens into charity and good temper until he 
has been soothed and gratified by recogni- 
tion. He hates the world until he gets a 
laurel on his brow as an honest man de- 
spises a usurer. This is the reason why so 
many really great men wriggle to the last 
like scorpions in the dust. They cannot 
rise. Nature gives them brains and leaves 
them wingless victims of adverse circum- 
stances or some weakness in themselves. 
Fossdick had no weaknesses, but he was 
straining in the strait-jacket of poverty, 
snarling and snapping at fate. A disagree- 
able man privately, but the very priest of 
kindness to his humblest patient. 

There was a little green house on what 
may be called the bank of River Street. 
The two back rooms sat firmly on the 
ground, but the front one extended beyond 
the bank to the edge of the pavement, and 
was reached by a flight of steps. A black 
plate beside the door up there announced 
in powdered gilt letters that this was Dr. 
Abel Fossdick’s office. The space beneath 
this room was Doctor Fossdick’s garage. 


IVE minutes after he started downhill 

to Rivers Street, with another wrench of 
the wheel he whirled his expiring car across 
the sidewalk and let it die in that place. 
He got out, seized his dingy black case, 
ascended the steps, entered the office and 
banged the door after him. Then he let go: 
“Can’t trust their fashionable doctors 
when one of their women comes a cropper. 
I am the physician of their vices and frail- 
ties. D- it all, by the time I get up out 
of this hole that girl will be married to 
some rich fellow and living on Franklin 
Avenue. Wonder if she’ll send for me 
then!”’ 

He flung himself on the couch, kicked it, 
and announced to the ceiling that the 
world was “getting to be the h—— of a 
place.” 

“Wonder what’s the matter. Men 
haven’t changed. They are as they have 
always been, what Nature makes every 
man. But the women, they never were 
that near to Nature. They were screened 
in, expurgated by their pieties and tidy 
little virtues. Now they are out and as 
near like Nature makes ’em as the men 
are. Wonder what’s going to happen. We 
can’t last at this rate. Wish I knew enough 
history to get a perspective on ’em. Might 
recognize this new breed somewhere down 
the centuries coming again!” 

The blue gaze between his squinting 
lids changed from truculent to the vac- 
uous expression which the dozing or the 
dying have. The pupils rolled up out of 
sight, the tightened upper lip let go, re- 
vealing the crowded teeth below, and he 
was off, you may say, at a snoring gallop 
in the deep sleep of an exhausted man. 


HE noise some men make in their sleep 

is probably the strongest nervous 
ground that could be offered in a suit for 
divorce. But it is not mentioned in the 
Scriptures and has never been presented in 
the complaint of any kind of wife seeking 
release from her marriage vows. If they tell 
everything else, however scandalous, they 
never accuse the most virulent husband 
of the indelicacy of snoring. One wonders 
if they shrink from confessing themselves 
the victims of a ridiculous martyrdom, or 
if this discretion in the choice of testimony 
is due to the fact that the noses of judges 
and juries almost invariably indicate vo- 
cal nasal powers in their sleep and would 
naturally soften their judgment against a 
fellow man so accused. 

Fortunately, Abel Fossdick was a bach- 
elor and determined to remain one; not 
that this would make any difference when 
a woman of sufficient romantic intrepidity 
should decide to marry him. 


(Continued in the October Home Journal) 
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Mrs. Marshall Field’s col- 
lection of jade contains rare 
and beautiful specimens 


Rs. MARSHALL FIELD 


finds American women 


=SlROM the day of her début Mrs. 
MarsHaLt FIetp has been an ac- 
knowledged leader of the distinguished 
society of America. In her earlier 
days her Chicago home was the Mecca 








for all notabilities who visited “the Windy City.” 


Today tn her beautiful home in Washington— 
with its rare collection of fine paintings and bibe- 
lots —she is constantly hostess to the brilliant and cele- 
brated personages of official and diplomatic society. 
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‘““T AM always impressed with the charming youthful- 
ness of American women,” says Mrs. Marshall 

Field. And who has had better opportunities to ob- 

serve and compare them with women everywhere? 


Being hostess to the great and distinguished, to the 
beautiful and charming from every land, it is natural 
that Mrs. Field should care that her country-women 
should look their very best. It is natural that she should 
take pride in their ability to hold their own among 
the fairest women from the whole wide world! 


“They manage to keep such clear, delicate 
skins” —she sapiently observes, “in spite of W/, 


the strain of their many activities and their 
strenuous out-of-door life!” 


And isn’t it really amazing how they do it! 
In spite of the thousand-and-one things they 
perpetually do, these beautiful women of so- 
ciety manage to keep their fresh, well-groomed 
look of youthfulness. Haven’t you wondered 
how they find time to devote hours of every 


the most charmingly 


youthful in the world 


Te 


Cold Cream generously to the skin, using a bit of 
slightly moistened cotton or your finger tips to pat 


it in. 


Give this delicate cleansing to your face and throat, 


the V of your neck, your hands and arms and even your 
elbows. Let the cream stay on a few moments, so that 
its pure oils may penetrate the tissues and float to the 
surface the dust, dirt and powder which have been 
ground deep into the pores. 


Then with a soft cloth or facial tissue, remove every 
vestige of the Cream and every trace of dirt which it 
has loosened. Repeat the process. Close the pores 
with a dash of cold water or a light massage with ice. 
If your skin is prone to dryness, after the nightly 


cleansing, pat on more of Pond’s Cold Cream and 
leave it on till morning. 


If your skin is over-oily, it needs a particularly deep 
cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. This removes the 
dust, powder and hardened excess oil which have 
clogged the pores and have caused the oil glands at 
their base to become over-active in a futile attempt 
to throw off such accumulations. Freed of them, the 
skin in its action now returns to normal. 


Now, a Flower-like Finish 


FTER a cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream and 








‘| AM always impressed with the charm- 


ing youthfulness of American women. 
They manage to keep such clear, delicate 
skins in spite of the strain of their many 
activities and strenuous out-of-door life. I 


before you powder or go out of doors, smooth over 


your skin a thin film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, just 
: gor ) 


enough to be absorbed. Use it on your face, your 
hands—which it keeps beautifully soft and white— 
your throat, neck and arms, too, if you are donning 
either a bathing suit or an evening frock. All the 
powder and rouge you like may go on now and you 
note with satisfaction how smoothly they blend and 
how velvety they make your skin appear. Best of all, 
how much longer they adhere than before you used 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream as a delicate powder 


base. 
Ne A Trustworthy Protection 


Most of all, be sure to use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before going out, to prevent your skin 
from acquiring that leathery, weathered look; 
to protect it against burning, chapping and the 
taut dryness that is caused by the wind. 


Give yourself the finished elegance of groom- 


busy day to achieve it? 
A Few Minutes Each Day 


It may surprise you, then, to learn that they 
don’t! This elegance of grooming, this refreshed 
and finished look so admired in American 
women, is achieved by following a method 
which requires no fingers more skillful than 
one’s Own, no more time than a few moments 
rcligiously set aside each day in the sanctum 








believe that women everywhere can have the 
same lovely complexions with the aid of 
Pond’s Two Creams!” 
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ing Mrs. Marshall Field so much admires in 
the lovely American society women. Begin 
the use of Pond’s Two Creams today. They 
will give and keep for you that “charming 
youthfulness” Mrs. Field believes lies within 
the power of every woman to possess. 
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Among the other women of beauty and dis- 
tinguished position who have accorded their 
approval to the Pond’s method of caring for 
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nctorum of one’s own boudoir. A method 

easy, effectual and delightful that Mrs. 
Marshall Field exhorts not only her country-women but 
women everywhere to follow it. 


Pond’s Creams, made from the purest of ingredients, 
‘ragrant and fluffy in quality, are based on the scientific 
principles of balanced care for the skin. Pond’s Cold Cream, 
which you may now buy in big generous jars, cleanses the skin 
of all deep-lodged impurities, tones and refreshes it, making 
it youthful, vigorous. Pond’s Vanishing Cream whitens and 
keeps soft the newly cleansed tissues, adds a lustre like the 
bloom on the petals of flowers, is the ideal base for powder, 
and protects the skin from wind, sun, cold and dust. 


The Essence of the Pond’s Method 


{VERY night, before retiring, and always on returning 
from a long outing of any kind, in which the skin has 
been wearied or exposed to the rigors of the weather, apply Pond’s 





The Two Creams which care for the delicate skins 
of distinguished leaders of Society 


the skin are:— 

HER MAJESTY, MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS » MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU + MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
MRS. REGINALD VANDERBILT + MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we will send you free 


tubes of these two famous creams and an attractive little folder telling 
you how to use them. 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
131 Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 


Vanishing Creams. 
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Simple Charm 
of Childhood 





Let it live through the 


years by starting now, in this 


way, with correct skin care 















HE simple charm of child- 
hood is a precious trust, 
placed by Nature, for safe- 
keeping, in the hands of 
mothers. 
It can be kept in constant 
bloom, through girlhood, into 


glorious womanhood . . . or, 
be left to fade. 


Gentle skin care is the all- 
important factor . . . future 
charm, beauty, social success 
and womanly allurementoften 


depend on it. 








ALMOLIVE, and no other soap, is the rule 

in thousands of homes where there are 
growing children . . . its gentle oils of palm 
and olive are scientifically blended to pro- 
tect the skin during the years when protection 
is most needed. 


The safe rule to follow 


See that the skin is kept clean, the pores 
open and free. 

See that no harsh cleansing method is 
used. Palmolive soothes while it cleanses. 
Its ingredients are mild and gentle; lotion- 
like in their action. It protects from injuri- 
OuUS iffitation. «* «* + 


Wash gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly with cool water. In this 
simple manner are beauty and charm pre- 
served and youth prolonged. 

No medicaments are necessary. Remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil, 
cleanse the pores, and Nature will be kind. 
Your child's skin will be of fine texture. 
Her color will be good. 

As they grow older, let them use powder 
if they wish. But never leave it on over night. 













It clogs the ene often enlarges them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 


The skin must be kept clean, the pores open . 


and active. 
Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is 
a skin emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm and the coconut palm—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 


That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green color! 

The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 
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THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper —it is never sold unwrapped 
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Oh, yes, indeed, I should be 
delighted; but at the same time 
it was impossible to believe that 
Nina had supposed for a moment 
that she had deceived me. And, 
to do her credit, she had not. I 
had barely put my teacup back on the 
wicker table at the boathouse that after- 
noon when Nina, who had been watching 
me for half an hour with eyes curiously 
fixed, suggested that we go out in one of 
the canoes. The famed guest from London 
had proved to be quite the straw man that 
I had suspected—a gaunt, horsey type of 
Englishman who had once met Swinburne. 
Beyond that his knowledge of letters was 
nonexistent, and we never mentioned 
him again. 


N THE other hand, I had scarcely 
| pushed our canoe around the first 
| wooded point of the lake when Nina looked 
| up at me with a quizzical, tentative smile. 
| “Mr. Mason, Renny has told you, 

hasn’t he? Told you what’s happened?” 
| ‘He has told me a great deal,” I an- 
| swered guardedly. “I haven’t seen him 
| since yesterday morning.” 
| Nina laughed. ‘“‘Poor Renny! He’s 
fearfully worried. He doesn’t know 
whether he’s engaged to me or not.” 

If I had not seen Nina Fanshon while 
she said these words, I should have been 
completely aghast and perhaps a little 
disappointed, but out there in the canoe 
they did not sound quite as they do when 
repeated. In spite of herself there had 
been a little catch in Nina’s laugh that 
had not been entirely mirthful, and her 
whole gay sentence had been not so much 
abandon as a fine attempt at abandon. 

‘Has anything happened,” I asked 
cautiously, ‘since I have seen Renny?”’ 

Nina’s hand was trailing over the side 
of the canoe and she gave the faintest 
shrug to her shoulders. “Not anything, 
really,’’ she answered slowly, “but Renny 
came up to see me again last night, and he 
acted awfully funny.” 
| “Did he,’’ I asked suspiciously, “say 
| anything about going away to hunt wild 
game in the heart of Africa, or about 
saddling his horse and riding off into the 
| sunset?’’ 

I am not at all sure that Nina knew just 
what I meant, but at any rate she caught 
the general drift. “No,” she answered 
| idly; but he persisted in going into the 
longest rigamarole about his family. He 
told me some story about an uncle who 
drank horribly, and he said that his own 
father had been a dear, kind soul, but had 
always had a ‘fatality’—he used that 
word about fifty times—his father had had 
a fatality for making a mess of money 
matters.”’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid he wasn’t so far from 
the truth,” I laughed mildly, rather glad 
to catch Renny in something that was 
even faintly definite. 





“(\H, I KNEW all that!” exclaimed 

Nina impatiently. “‘I knew his father 
just as well as he did, the sweetest old thing 
that ever lived. And mother says that the 
uncle wasn’t really an uncle at all, but 
only some sort of adopted cousin. He 
hadn’t a drop of Tolliver blood in his 
veins, but the way Renny told it you 
would have thought that some terrible 
curse lay over the whole family and that 
Renny himself was the worst of the lot. 
That’s perfect nonsense.” 

“Entirely,’’ I agreed with all my heart, 
but until I could find out whether Nina 
herself considered that she and Renny 
were engaged, I dared not risk many 
statements. Although she was facing me 
in the center of the canoe, my latest con- 
fessor was lost in troubled meditation. 
Her eyes were fixed unhappily on the 
water and, watching her thus, as she lay 
half-reclined and entirely indifferent to 
my observation, I suddenly became aware 
of a sharp, sentimental excitement, a gen- 
uine physical lure that I should never have 
looked for in Nina Fanshon. In the flash 
of an eye I was mad about her—worse 
hit, I verily believe, than Renny himself. 





beeen 


cA Penny in the Wide 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Up to that time my idea of Nina had 
been, I suppose, the one very commonly 
held in our quiet mountain resort of Lake- 
mont. The fact that she was usually 
spoken of as “‘the little Fanshon girl”’ very 
aptly describes it. She was a diffident 
child, to be sure, but certainly not plain. 
Indeed she had always had, to my eyes, a 
quaint sort of old-fashioned charm. The 
real bar to sympathy between her and the 
other young people of Lakemont was ex- 
actly that which had formed the whole 
undercurrent of Renny’s confession. Her 
huge and spectacular wealth formed a 
barrier of which not she so much as the 
rest of the world was incessantly con- 
scious. No man could dance with her 
twice without laying himself open to the 
direct suspicion that he was after her 

















money, and no girl could make her an inti- 
mate friend without the unpleasant feeling 
that she was fawning on the majesty of the 
Fanshon name. As a result “the little 
Fanshon girl’’ had spent a large part of 
her life alone and unwanted. 

But now I saw an entirely new Nina be- 
fore my eyes, and it was not hard to imag- 
ine what had made the change. I took 
two or three deep, thrusting strokes with 
my paddle to set the canoe well on its 
course, then rested back in a way that 
caused my companion to look up. 

“You haven’t told me yet,” I began 
boldly, ‘‘ whether you and Renny actually 
are engaged.” 

Her eyes opened wide in a way that ex- 
claimed that such a question supplied its 
own answer. “We’re certainly not,” she 
replied, ‘‘if Renny doesn’t want to be.” 
Then all of a sudden her whole fine pose 
of abandon broke down completely. She 
became at once almost the whimpering, 
heart-broken child. ‘Please tell me, Mr. 
Mason,” she begged. ‘‘Is there anything 
I have said, anything I have done, that 
has offended Renny?” 

“Absolutely nothing,’’ I replied vigor- 
ously. ‘‘I know that for a fact. I know 
also,’’ I continued, “that Renny is very, 
very fond of you, more genuinely fond of 
you than I had ever supposed he could be of 
anyone. He wasgloriously happy —he told 
me so, and I saw it with my own eyes— 
after what happened the other evening. 
Renny is a very strange sort of boy a 

I let my suave argument wander all 
over creation, trying to give a real picture 
of Renny’s state of mind by telling every- 
thing save the actual truth. 

At the end she cut in with a half dozen 
words that were worth a thousand of 
mine. ‘‘And so,’”’ she asked quietly, 
“Renny can’t marry me because of my 
money?” She looked up quickly for her 
answer, although she knew that she had 
it already. 

““Y-Yes,” I conceded, still hopefully 
evasive, ‘‘that’s partly it, but only, you 
understand, in a sort of quixotic way.” 

A look of sharp pain crossed her face 
for she had caught up the “‘ yes”’ and dis- 
regarded all the rest of it. I knew at once 





that it was her old, old cross, 
recognized by her as well as by 
all the rest of the world, but even 
so I had been quite unprepared 
for the keenness with which she 
felt it. 

“Yet, isn’t that rather hard on me?”’ 
she asked at length plaintively. ‘It’s 
merely another way of saying that my 
money is all there is to me.”’ 

By divine inspiration my one decent 
answer of the afternoon came to me sud- 
denly, the only answer in which Renny 
himself had placed any confidence. ‘As 
to that,” I replied, ‘‘you seem to forget 
that Renny has been very fond of you for 
a good many years, quite aside from any 
idea of this sort of thing.” 


T WAS only alittlesop, but she caught at 

it with some faint assurance. ‘‘I know,”’ 
she admitted sadly. ‘‘That was how I 
came, myself, to care so much for Renny. 
But doesn’t that make it rather worse, if 
anything? We can have everything to- 
gether except the one thing that’s of any 
importance.” 

Without once looking around I had 
somehow become aware that, long since, 
the rest of the party had left the boathouse 
veranda. In trenchant silence we paddled 
slowly homeward, the lake, with the fall 
of sunset, having now become a pale pink 
sheet of glass. A woodland path, through 
a deep grove of hemlocks already darkish 
and fairy-like with the coming of evening, 
led up from the boathouse to the lawns of 
the Fanshon estate, but another diverging 
path formed my own nearest way, and I 
knew well enough that the next few mo- 
ments would be easier for Nina if I left her 
there. I mumbled some apology for her 
mother, and Nina turned slowly, appearing 
wistfully lorn, unprotected, in the haunt- 
ing, cathedral dusk of the grove. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Mason,’’ 
she said quietly. “At least you have told 
me the truth.” 

“But if I could only make you see,”’ I 
pleaded frantically, “chow very far it is 
from the genuine truth. It’s only this 
strange quirk that Renny ——”’ 

She stopped me short with a shake of her 
head. “Oh, you haven’t told me anything 
that I didn’t suspect already.” Then 
quickly she wholly relented. She gave a 
little mothering laugh. “But you’re a 
dear, good soul to try to soften it for me. 
Now don’t let me keep you.” 


ACK in front of my own fireside that 

evening, my first and my grossest im- 
pulse was to call Renny Tolliver every kind 
of an ass that I could think of. At the same 
time I knew from the start that that came 
very far from answering the real issue. It 
was maddeningly typical of Renny, but 
yet it was true, that almost the first deep- 
seated, moving conviction of his life should 
have come at the exact time when it was 
wholly unnecessary and exceptionally dis- 
astrous. Nina Fanshon would make abso- 
lutely the one wife in the world for Renny. 
She had all the substantial background, to 
say nothing of the clear common sense 
that would complete and set forth his own 
talents most brilliantly. Furthermore, 
once married, I could see now that she 
would rule him with the rod of iron that 
Renny Tolliver most distinctly needed. 
The naive, almost barbaric directness with 
which she clutched for him at the present 
moment would not desert her with the 
wedding ceremony. As for Nina’s own 
point of view, she wanted him with all her 
sweet heart and soul, and that was 
enough for me. 

Fretting it out in my armchair, I ran 
over all the insane twists of fate that con- 
ventional romance has invented to remedy 
such situations. Suppose that Nina should 
suddenly lose her fortune or that Renny 
should make his. The one, I knew, was 
quite as unlikely as the other. Renny Tol- 
liver would not have recognized a gold 
dollar if it had lain on his doorstep, while 
Nina’s vast wealth, since her father’s 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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“Olson Rugs are asplendid combination of the 
artisticand the practical. The soft, neutral colors 
harmonize with any decorative plan, and it 
seems as though there is no ‘wear out’ to them.” 


Write today 
for this 


FREE BOOK 


No matter where you live, tear out 
and mail the convenient coupon 
below for our beautiful new book, 
“Beauty and Harmony in the Home.” 
Rugs in all the fashionable new colors 
are illustrated in actual colors in rooms 

arranged by experts. This book de- 

scribes the remarkable OLSON Patented 
Process of making new rugs from— 


Your Old Carpets, 
Rugs, Clothing 


Your material is washed, sterilized, 
bleached, carded, combed; then spun 
into rug yarn; dyed any color you wish 
and firmly woven on power looms into 
brand new OLSON RUGS with the same 
smooth, velvety surface on both sides. 
Woven ANY SIZE, seamless and re- 
versible to give twice the wear. Every 

order completed in one week. 


Special—WE PAY EXPRESS, 
freight and parcel postfrom all states. 
FREE TRIAL. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ALL PRICES REDUCED! 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. C-9, Laflin St. Chicago, III. 


OLSON 


OLSON RUG CO., 
Dept. C-9, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your rug book, 
Beauty and Harmony in the Home,”’ full particulars 
about jpame Patented Method of weaving new rugs from 
my old materials, your Special Express Payment Offer, 
and your New Low Price List. 


© Olson Rug Co., 1925 
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It may be that you have owned motor cars costing twice 
as much as the new Willys-Knight Six. It may be that you 
have owned European cars costing four or five times as 
much as the new Willys-Knight Six. In either case, you 
will be all the more able to appreciate what an exception- 
ally fine car this is. 
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é $In building the new Willys-Knight Six, none of the finer 


phases of comfort and none of the luxuries of fine coach- 
building have been anywhere overlooked. The upholstery 
of the new Willys-Knight Six Sedan is the richest quality 
mohair. A heater to keep you warm in winter. Silk roller 


curtains. Artistic fittings of satin finish silver. Richness in 
the best of good taste. 


Popular on account of possessing so very much luxury at 
so moderate a price—the new Willys-Knight Six is even 
more popular on account of its brilliant 60-horsepower 
performance. Its patented sleeve-valve engine needs no 
valve-grinding or carbon-cleaning—and is the only type of 
six-cylinder automobile engine ever invented that actually 
improves with use—being smoother, quieter, more power- 
ful at 50,000 miles than when new! 


Touring, $1845; Roadster, $1845; Coupe-Sedan, $2145; Brougham, 
$2295; 4-Passenger Coupe, $2345; Sedan, $2495. Prices F.O. B. Toledo 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio * Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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death, had become interlocked in half the 
old trust companies north of Dey Street. 
I considered rescues from drowning, elope- 
ments on horseback. I even considered 
the idea of another lover, myself for want 
of a better, appearing arbitrarily for the 
single purpose of arousing jealousy; but 
while Renny might have been caught by 
this stratagem, Nina herself would not 
have tolerated the idea even long enough 
to be amused by it. 

No, I decided, the answer must be much 
simpler than that. All great answers are, 
especially when they are awaited with 
earnest good will by all the participants. 
Shearing off, one by one, my fantastic 
tuppenny schemes, I tried to bring it all 
down to simple, natural impulse. What 
was it, I argued, that ever brought any 
man to the fine edge of romantic excite- 
ment where the least indecision could 
topple him over the precipice? What was 
it that had made Renny care so deeply for 
Nina in the first place? What was it, in- 
deed, that had made her so vivid to me 
myself that very afternoon? Philosophy 
had given the answer in a single word— 
propinquity; but popular song had ex- 
pressed it much better, The Time, the 
Place, and the Girl. 


NCE launched on this sane and work- 

able basis, my whole plan revealed 
itself in the flash of an eye. I looked at 
my watch. Barely nine o’clock. Nota bit 
late for a Lakemont midsummer evening. 
My first task was to call up Renny. I told 
him that I had something of vital im- 
portance to tell him and that I wanted 
him to come over at exactly ten o'clock, 
neither one minute after nor one minute 
before. 

He consented at once, for if his imagi- 
nation did not supply the deficiency of my 
orders his curiosity did. 

With Nina, on the other hand, the situ- 
ation was exactly reversed. When I re- 
peated my name her voice slightly chilled. 
| could easily understand that, yet there 
was nothing to do but feign broad, blurt- 
ing innocence and lay myself at her mercy 
with an errand quite of my own. A little 
party, I pleaded, was coming in on me 
quite unexpectedly, and to round out the 
company we needed, like fury, one girl. 
Heaven knows that part of it was true. I 
realized what an unfortunate time it was 
to ask her, but I was in a terrible hole 
and, as a particular, personal favor to me, 
wouldn’t she come? I added, stiffly and 
tardily enough to put it out of the ques- 
tion, “‘ And of course if your mother would 
care to come also, I should be most de- 
lighted.”’ 

By this time she must have found my 
invitation about as transparent as I had 
found hers, earlier in the day, for when I 
suggested her mother she merely laughed 
dryly, and a moment later she added, more 
soberly: “All right. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Mason. I’ll come.” 


Y ACTORS engaged and the time 

swiftly passing, I set at once to per- 
fecting my scene. A bachelor, as a house- 
keeper, is supposed to be the last word in 
inadequacy, but, given a sudden emergency 
—and no questions asked—a strong-armed 
bachelor can do an amazing lot. All the 
newspapers, masculine junk and odd bric- 
a-brac in my sitting room were gathered in 
armfuls and shoved into closets or into the 
back hall. I polished my dark wood table 
with a cloth that was used for polishing 
tan boots and thus discovered something 
that all housekeepers ought to know. 

My low-ceilinged, old-fashioned sitting 
room is a homely place at best, but the 
object of my efforts was, in the best sense 
of the word, to make it homelier still. I 
laid a cheery little fire for Nina’s benefit; 
and for Renny’s I laid about on the dark, 
glistening table three or four old English 
books with good sporting prints. I put 
out all the electric lights and replaced 
them with candles in old glass candelabra 
which had been my mother’s own. For 
one final dress rehearsal I lighted the 


hae 


candles and lighted the fire. The effect 
was perfect. With genuine excitement I 
was now ready for the drama to begin. 

Nina, happily, was not a girl to keep 
one waiting. My old car had hardly 
rattled under the stone porte-cochére of the 
Fanshon house when she came out of the 
door and took her place by my side. Over 
her dinner frock she was wearing a long 
cape which I could well believe might be 
the same one which she had worn that 
night on the east terrace with Renny. I 
devoutly hoped that the frock itself might 
be the same. 

In the short half mile from her house to 
mine I do not remember that we said a 
single sentence. Nina’s moody, almost 
nervous silence convinced me that she 
must know, at least in a general way, the 
object of my embassy and, now that she 
was safely enlisted, I was willing enough 
that she should know. Yet right to my 
doorway we kept up the pretense. As we 
entered the little front hall I even began 
to call cheerily: ‘‘Hello, the house! Any- 
one come?” 

Of course nobody answered, and I 
turned to Nina in affected concern. “‘ You 
don’t mind waiting, I hope, until someone 
else gets here?” 

Without a word she slipped off her 
cloak, and I laid it over the newel post of 
the stairway; but at the doorway of the 
sitting room, with the dull, warm gleam 
of the candles and the firelight before her, 
she gave a little, involuntary cry of delight. 

‘*“Why didn’t you tell me,’ she asked, 
turning, “‘that your house was as charm- 
ing as this?”’ 


MARVELOUS answer, in any other 

circumstances, could have been made 
to that question, but to-night I was play- 
ing a tune on only one string. I carefully 
maneuvered Nina into the exact position 
that I had previously selected for her, in the 
biggest of the chairs, under the candlelight 
and before the fire. If she had been a 
born actress she could not have slipped 
into the scene more completely or more in- 
stinctively. As Renny had said in his own 
confession: ‘‘ You know she’s a little bit 
of a thing,’’ and, lost in the huge arm- 
chair, her very first act was to curl up both 
feet under her skirts and snuggle down. 

I knew I could never better that picture. 
My one hope now was to leave it undis- 
turbed. Immediately I became the man 
of affairs, the responsible host. I looked 
at my watch. Three minutes to ten. 














“The rest of the party will be along very 
soon,”’ I suggested nonchalantly, ‘and I 
want to see that there is some cracked ice 
ready in the kitchen. In the meantime 
you may be interested in this.” 

I picked out the largest and most con- 
spicuous of the sporting volumes—Mr. 
Jorrocks, the one that Renny himself 
would have chosen—and laid it in her lap. 
For once she accepted something I offered 
without suspicion, and as I left the room 
she was already turning the leaves. 

I had hardly reached the rear hall of the 
house when I heard a clink of spurs on the 


front piazza. I hurried forward again and 
arrived just after Renny had entered the 
hallway. By good fortune he had not seen 
me, and I hovered back into the shad- 
Ows as, all unsuspicious, he turned to the 
sitting-room door. 

Then suddenly I heard a quick snatch 
of his breath. His figure was outlined 
against the dim glow of the room and for 
fully five seconds he stood there, his arm 
uplifted to the door frame, without a move 
or a sound. 

It was only because I feared what Nina 
might do that I came hurrying up from 
behind and pushed him on into the room. 
But still he stood looking straight down at 
Nina, while Nina herself, her eyes wide 
and startled, remained absolutely as I had 
left her, without the change of a line. Her 
feet were still curled up beneath her, the 
book was opened meditatively in her lap, 
the firelight reflected odd glints in her hair. 

Heaven knows which might have been 
the first to speak, if I had not suddenly 
become very bustling and, as I see it now, 
very insufferable. 


“TADIES and gentlemen,” I announced, 

“this is the party to which you’re in- 
vited. There isn’t any more. Both of you 
have tried to unload on me your infernal 
troubles, and I am sick and tired of it. My 
whole summer is being spoiled. Now go 
ahead and do what you are going to do 
anyway. You both are crazy about each 
other, and you both know it. The time 
has come to cut out this nonsense and 
jump off the dock.” 

I held up the key of the room which I 
had already put in my pocket. ‘Now 
don’t try to argue. I’m going to lock the 
door and leave you in here. When you are 
ready to report you can do what a jury 
does and knock three times—but not 
before.”’ 

And I actually did lock the door, but it 
was complete anticlimax, for neither one 
made the slightest protest and it was not 
three minutes before I heard Renny’s 
laughing voice from the other door of the 
room which I had completely overlooked. 

““Come back here, Billy, you idiot,’’ he 
shouted. “‘We’ve come to terms.”’ 

And obviously they had, for when I re- 
turned this time they were standing to- 
gether in front of the fireplace, with 
Renny’s arm over Nina’s shoulders, but, 
oddly enough, it was Renny’s eyes in 
which there were tears. 

Even so, the first night of an engage- 
ment is not one to be interrupted, and in 
spite of all protests I went out again and 
left them, the protests becoming less and 
less vehement until, for two solid hours, I 
remained alone. The village clock, strik- 
ing one, aroused us all into some show of 
propriety, and in the little hallway it was 
now Renny who helped Nina on with her 
cloak. I had gorgeously loaned him my 
car, to be returned in the morning, in a 
week, or in a year if he felt like it, but, 
while I still held the door open, Nina 
slipped back for one last look at my little 
sitting room where the fire was now only a 
few gleaming coals. 


“TF I HAD only known,” she threatened 

Renny, “that Mr. Mason had a place 
like this, we could have got on perfectly 
well without you at all.”’ 

‘And that’s what I was beginning to be 
afraid of myself,” agreed Renny. ‘‘ Where 
do you come out on this, Billy, after all?”’ 

“Don’t you worry about me,” I replied 
first to Nina, “for I am planning fully on 
my share of the fun.”” Then I looked at 
Renny with a rising twinkle. “You see, 
young man, it is you, now, who have got 
to do the worrying. Here am I already 
recognized as the picturesque, melancholy 
bachelor who understands your wife a 
little better than you do yourself. From 
your own experience you ought to know 
that a crucial moment or two may still 
come my way. 

“And at any rate,” I added, ‘‘when my 
hair has grown just a little grayer and my 
figure a little more soldierly, then, once a 
year, I can always send Nina violets— 
from Paris or Rome.” 
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Is your baby safe 


while nursing? 


HE ordinary nursing bottle 

with a narrow neck is not 
safe. Its curves and angles are 
so hard to reach and clean that 
disease germs can breed there 
freely. 


Why risk the precious 
health of your baby? There 
is a safe nursing bottle, the 
Hygeia! 

It is shaped like a drinking 
glass—and is just as easily and 
completely cleaned. It has no 
neck. Its wide mouth, its 
straight sides, offer no lurking 
places for germs. No brush is 
necessary for cleaning—no 
funnel is needed for filling. 


The Hygeia breast is broad 
and flexible, shaped like 
mother’s, so that weaning is 

_easy. The breast has a pat- 
ented rib, designed to prevent 
collapsing. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, is 
patented. Sold at drug stores every- 
where. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with po- 
tential dangers—the brush, 
the funnel and the narrow 
neck. Hygeia is shaped like 
a drinking glass—wash it with 
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Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Times 

EOPLE who care how they look are con- 
Premed first of all with their teeth— 
for the mouth is the front door of person- 
ality. Not only are good teeth important 
to beauty; they are essential to 
health, to happiness, and some- 
times even to life itself. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream always 
has been in the forefront of this scientific 
move for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s is Safe and Effective 


Colgate’s is a modern denti- 
frice—widely recommended by 
modern dentists. It “washes” 
your teeth thoroughly clean— 
does not scratch or scour them. 
The combined action of its soap 
and chalk gently removes cling- 
ing food particles. Causes of 
tooth decay thus are safely and 
effectively removed by Colgate’s. It is safe 
to use for a lifetime. 


Tastes Good—Does Good 


581 Fifth Ave., New York City Take good care of your teeth and they will 

Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream take good care of you. Brush them after 

eats each meal. No matter what kind of tooth 

Address brush you like, use Colgate’s with it. The 

Kee taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. It is made 

sensibly, advertised sensibly, and sold at a 
sensible price, 25c for a large size tube. 


Because good teeth and good 
health are so closely related, 
modern dentists are urging pre- 
ventive dentistry. Its aim is to 
prevent disease by combating 
tooth troubles—to fight tooth 
decay before it starts. 
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It really doesn’t seem possible, does 
it, that happiness can depend on 
the teeth? But ask your den- 
tist or your physician. You will 
learn that not only happiness but 
often health and good looks are 
lost when teeth start to decay. 


Here is a scientific experiment, told 
by John Amid in Collier’s Weekly 
that speaks volumes: 


“In the interests of science a bit 
of the streptococcus culture from 
one of the extracted teeth (from 
a human suffering from rheuma- 
tism) is injected into the blood 
of a rabbit. Three weeks and the 
rabbit is hopelessly deformed.” 


Preventive dentistry is sweeping 
the United States. Today it is fully 
recognized that tooth decay is a 
menace to the nation’s health. 


In schools where preventive oral 
hygiene has been introduced, chil- 
dren have shown striking advance 
in health and mental vigor, and 
increased immunity to disease. 


Conditions are improving but 
much must yet be done. Fight 
tooth decay before it starts. Give 
yourself a chance. 


Here is a photograph taken in the Den- 
tal Clinic of the Heckscher Founda- 
tion, New York, where the importance 
of preventive dentistry is fully realized. 
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eAmerican Women’s (olubs of Paris and London 


American, democratic enough and kindly 
enough to see and interpret the other fel- 
low’s point of view. Off the quiet street 
you pass into a still more quiet court- 
yard, flanked on your left by a stately 
building and at the back by flower beds 
and marble benches and a great grille that 
runs up three stories and is clambered over 
by ivy that shuts off the houses beyond. 
You turn up two or three steps into the 
wide, white marble hall that was once the 
entrance to the home of Madame de 
Montesquieu and here, if you are fortu- 
nate, you meet Mrs. Connett, the presi- 
dent of the American Woman’s Club of 
Paris, and your heart will go out to her. 
Mrs. Connett is the type of woman you 
would like to have represent America 
everywhere, an embodiment of serene 
charm with energy and good sense, of all 
of which she is utterly unconscious, be- 
cause her heart is set on things outside of 
herself, and her personal qualifications are 
assets that she throws into her work. 


“The Little Embassy” 


F ISHOULD characterize the Paris club 

in a phrase, I would call it “‘The Little 
Embassy.”’ There are perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty thousand Americans living 
in Paris, some of them for a short time 
and some of them for many years. There 
are business folk who have to expatriate 
themselves to carry on foreign trade; 
there are exchange professors; 
are students of every art, science and 
philosophy; there are middle-aged women 
with small, fixed incomes, who can be 
comfortable in France on a sum that 
would mean poverty at home; there are 
Americans who have married French- 
men—one would guess that the club means 
much to them. To all such as have 
dropped into Paris it gives instant con- 
tact with their own kind and their own 
traditions. Moreover, through music and 
lectures and the constantly changing art 
exhibits that line its walls, it helps them to 
understand this lovely Old World civiliza- 
tion to which they have come for a time, 
the ageless and thrilling France that is 
not all Rue de la Paix and Montmartre, 
but Charlemagne, Jeanne d’Arc, Madame 
Curie, Victor Hugo, Rostand. 
_ Besides being an American home place 
in Paris and an attempt to help American 
women to understand the soul of France, 
the club is also trying to help French peo- 
ple to understand us. 

Last year the club established what it 
calls an Information Bureau. That is a 
very modest name for what has grown to 
be a big, active business, with sometimes 
as many as fifty people a day coming to it 
lor help, every kind of help that you can 
imagine, and some that no one could have 
imagined beforehand. The head of the 
Information Bureau has to know every- 
thing about America and everything about 
France and everything about human 
nature, and generally she does. 


Surely nowhere else do two hours mark 
so great a difference as that spanned by 
the English Channel. Paris is a bit like 
clectric light, London like mellow sun- 
light. So it is fitting that the outer gar- 
ment of the American Woman’s Club of 
London should be entirely unlike that of 
Paris, the one with the white and gold 
and great mirrors of France, the other 
with the mellow, dark, carved wood and 
fudor forms of England. 

Around this London house there hangs 
a story. A good many years ago a certain 
German-American went to England, and 
rose not only to great wealth, but to high 
estate. He it was that built this beautiful 
home in the midst of fashionable London, 
buying up a fine old place here and there 
that he might tear it down and carry its 
Carvings, its wrought iron, its columns into 


there : 
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this new building of his. So here it stands, 
great Renaissance entrance hall, with the 
coats of arms of Barbarigo and other Ve- 
netian families, golden-brown music room, 
stairway with the most charming combi- 
nation of carving and rich ancient paint 
both on its twisted railings and the screen 
that hangs above, all backing on a quiet 
inner courtyard flanked by cloisterlike 
colonnades and centering in an old foun- 
tain beyond which there is the library, 
remote, many-windowed, carved and 
galleried and inviting. 

When the Great War came the German- 
American was no longer persona grata in 
England, and the owner perhaps put a 
good deal of private feeling into his will- 
ingness to sell this gem of a home to a 
group of American women for a fraction of 
what it cost him and for less than he was 
offered by a possible English purchaser. 
So the combination of Old World beauty 
and modern American comforts came into 
club possession. American? I know it 
warmed my heart when I was down in the 
remote and hidden kitchen parts to hear 
the talking machine going it with Old 
Black Joe and Marching Through Georgia, 
just as did the baking-powder biscuits, 
corn bread and apple pie which came to 
the lunch table upstairs. 


More Than Friendly Societies 


HE Great War is answerable for the 
trend of both the Paris and London 
clubs. The first came into existence to tie 
up loose ends of American social service in 
France. The second was swept out of its 
earlier pleasant ways, for it had been 
chiefly a friendly society of American 
women, and as it changed its name, so also 
it changed its character. Needs were too 
appalling, sympathy too tense, tragedies 
too insistent in those days of 1914, for any 
thoughts except those of desperate serv- 
ice. Personal ties were strong, too, for 
many of these women, born in the United 
States—and all members of the club must 
be American born—were the wives of 
Englishmen and so mingled the human 
call with even closer emotions. 
Those were the days when Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover were “‘on the other side,” 





and while her husband was making a great 
name for himself in humanitarian ways, 
Mrs. Hoover became for two years the 
president of the club. Strangely enough, 
practically the first people in England to 
need relief were Americans. Even rich 
people could not lay their hands easily on 
ready money. Getting home was a hid- 
eous problem. From August fourth to 
October first the club helped thousands of 
Americans back to the States, most of 
them women and children. Mrs. Walter 
Hines Page, wife of the great ambassador, 
gave her codperation. Under the Duchess 


of Marlborough the club threw its ener- 
gies into a General Philanthropic Board 
that carried on all the war activities with 
ge we became familiar later on this 
side. 

But there was one that we never had to 
meet. It was called ‘“‘The Lost Nation- 
ality Committee,”’ a picturesque and sig- 
nificant name. This is what it meant: 
Great numbers of women came to ask help 
that could not be classified as belonging to 
any nation. Through marriage sometimes, 
sometimes through ignorance, they had 
lost their citizenship. Up to these hard 
times of war it had not made any differ- 
ence; but now these destitute and 
stranded women were in a deplorable 
plight, for they could not get help from 
any charitable organization without es- 
tablishing their nationality. 

There are so many great Englishwomen 
who are really Americans that the mem- 
bership list of the club bristles with 
them—Lady Astor, Lady Lee, Princess 
Hatzfeldt, and many another. Perhaps 
most of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL read- 
ers know what a ‘“‘dame”’ is—not just an 
American dame, but one with a sure enough 
title on her visiting card. Dame Adelaide 
Livingstone, of the club, is a very real per- 
son, secretary of the League of Nations 
Association, vivid and well informed. And 
they told me that to be created a dame, if 
one is of the feminine gender, was equiva- 
lent to being knighted, if one were of the 
masculine persuasion. 

Quite different is Mrs. Curtis Brown, 
president of the London Club, from Mrs. 
Connett, of Paris, and yet there is a curious 
likeness; for both of them are of the re- 
freshing and self-forgetting type, beloved 
of their clienteles, both with the little 
twinkles about the eyes and mouth that 
give one a sense of friendly sanity, both 
rarely executive. 

For thirty years her husband’s business 
has made necessary a London home for 
the Curtis Browns, a home on that Chelsea 
shore of the Thames where Carlyle lived; 
but almost every year Mrs. Brown gets 
back to the homeliness of her upstate New 
York farm. After all these years you 
would know her for an American woman 
anywhere in the world and, knowing it, 
would feel a little prouder to be another 
American woman yourself. 


International Understanding 


a HAT does the club mean to Eng- 
land?”’ Iasked Mrs. Brown. 

“It settles the idea that American 
women are capable of doing concrete and 
constructive work; that they are vital; 
that they are serviceable.” 

“What does the club mean to American 
women?” 

“It codrdinates their scattered lives. 
It perpetuates their love of their own 
land, and ties that home patriotism up 
with the needs of other lands. It gives 
them an American home.” 

“‘What is nearest to your heart in your 
club work?”’ 

A little of the fervor of an apostle 
crept into her eyes as she replied: 

“To help build up a finer international 
understanding on both sides, an under- 
standing that shall build itself into life. 
When I go home to America men say to 
me: ‘You women have got todo it. You 
are the ones that create the social organ- 
ism on which governments rest.’ And 
when I come back here they say: ‘You 
American women have got to do it. You 
are the ones that have the energy and the 
power of organization, and who are not 
afraid. Europe is old and tired.’ Over 
here they feel as if we Americans were 
their children, and they are ready to hand 
the world over to us.” 

And then I thought of what Prince 
Tokugawa had said. 
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A Wyoming dealer writes, re- 
garding a customer interested in a 
new Automatic: 

‘““My prospect is a customer to 
whom I sold an Automatic Washer 


fourteen years ago. He has a large 
family and has used the machine con- 
tinuously all this time. The other day 
he sold it for $20. It is needless to say 
that he wants another Automatic.”’ 

Also it is needless to say that ‘‘she”’ 
—his wife—wants another Automatic. 
Women with large families to keep 
clean always like the simplicity, the 
ease of operation and the thorough- 
ness of the Automatic. 


You Have Heard of the 
Hydro-Disc 


This is a remarkable invention, ap- 
plied some years ago to the old reliable 
Automatic Washer. It is shown on 
the upturned lid of the machine pic- 
tured above. 

Fifty-five times a minute—outward, 
downward, inward and upward—the 
wonderful Hydro-Disc drives the hot 
spray. Nothing in the tub can possibly 
escape the continuous surging, through 
and through, of hot suds. No wonder 
clothes come out, in just a short time, 
snow-white clean. 


New Low Prices 


The new Automatic prices are sur- 
prisingly low. We have a dealer in 
almost every town in America, who 
will be glad to arrange for a demon- 
stration in your own home, without 
obligation. 

Send post card or coupon for free 
illustrated folders of single or double 
tub machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
317 W. Third St. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
317 W. Third St., Newton, lowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 


Washers, also prices and terms. 
Name___ snadiiiGinmnadiaionanae 


Town State. 
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Newton, Jowa 





Street Address. 
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Sts a Smart Parisian Trousseau and } 





Any Bride-to-Le Can Make lt 


4 NHE wedding gowns we see and covet are innumerable. 
Usually they appear in the Sunday supplements, and 
we read the names of their extraordinarily fortunate 

owners and think how pleasant it would be not to mind how 

much anything cost. Once in a blue moon, however, luck is 
with us. And whether your calendar says so or not, there’s 

a blue moon now. 

Here are gowns for an entire wedding party and all the 
lovely things one wants for a trousseau, and, by some 
unheard-of magic, the actual design for each one is given. 
That means they can be made, all of them, probably, for 
less than one of those Sunday-supplement wedding gowns, 
and when they are made they will look just as lovely as the 
heart of any bride could wish. 

For herself, our bride chooses ivory chiffon, made with a 
round neck, and sleeveless—sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. The 


skirt is trimmed with six rippling godets fastened only at the 
top and, because there is said to be luck in odd numbers. 
another cascade ripples down from the right shoulder in 
back. Her tulle veil, hanging just below the waist, is caught 
at the sides and across back with a half circle of artificial 
white flowers. Her slippers are of ivory satin and are worn 
with sheer matching stockings. 

For the maid of honor next to the bride a tawny yellow 
chiffon was selected. On her frock, too, handkerchief points 
cascade around the skirt; but instead of another at one 
shoulder, she wears a becoming jabot frill. The design is in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. Her hat is of beige felt with yellow 
grosgrain ribbon, and her satin or kid slippers and stockings 
match the dress. 

The bridesmaid wears a dress of flowered chiffon in mauve 
and tan shades or of plain mauve chiffon and cream-colored 
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lace. The lace sleeves are a part of the yoke and there is a lace 
flounce attached in scalloped outline; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
A violet ribbon trails down the back and matches the bows on the 
mauve velours hat. Her footgear is champagne-colored kid. 

For the wee ring bearer, whose suit comes in sizes 2 to 10 years, 
choose white satin and white slippers and stockings. His waist 
has a turned-down collar, and the straight little trousers button 
bravely all the way around. The flower girl wears pale yellow 
chiffon with yellow slippers and stockings, and on her shoulder is 
a bow of brown satin ribbon. Tiny godets are set in the skirt, and 
val lace trims them and the neck and sleeves; sizes 4 to 10 years. 

For her trousseau, an evening gown such as the one at lower 
left of page 56 was wisely chosen by the bride. This comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 40, and has the popular basque bodice and full- 
gathered skirt.. Made of taffeta in a pastel shade, it is particularly 
charming with silver lace ruffles beneath the scallops and a black 
velvet flower with silver center placed on one shoulder. 

On this page, at the left, is the bride’s general-wear dress, a 
light-weight twill or crépe. The round neck with string tie is one 
of the smart innovations, and this tie arrangement is also carried 
out on the cuffs of the long sleeves. The back of dress, which has 
similar pointed tabs at each side, is in one straight piece; the 


57 


front is in two pieces with circular skirt section. Design comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Next to this is a really ‘‘best’’ afternoon dress of georgette and 
lace. The v-shaped neck is finished with a cravat and collar of 
lace, the shoulder seams are slightly fitted, and there are three 
small tucks at each shoulder. A knee flounce, open at center 
front, adorns the skirt. This design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Her second-best afternoon dress, to be worn with the separate 
coat at extreme right, is of black satin with a white georgette jabot 
trimmed with black satin buttons. Full-length separate sections 
are attached to the kimono sleeves. Pockets and a string belt are 
also included in the design, which comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

The ubiquitous sports dress, which is also worn as a “going- 
away”’ frock, third from right, is of tweed, the blouse having a 
jabot of polka-dotted green-and-tan silk crépe. One-piece set-in 
sleeves are full-length and the two-piece skirt with kick plaits at 
side front is attached to a camisole top; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Two views are sketched of the bride’s going-away coat—sizes 
14 and 16 years, 36 to 44. In one we observe closely the way in 
which the flare is thrown on side seams, both front and back. In 
the other we see the smart little notched collar and the flared 
side pieces on pockets. There is one dart in each side front. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 

















«Martial and Armand 


From Paris we hear that the flare is supreme. Its newest 
position, many experts say, is at the back of the skirt; 
others regard the back treatment as being on trial, with 
the decided advantage given to front and side flares. 
Certainly skirts are fuller. Gathers and godets, plaits 
and released tucks all help in giving us this nice free- 
dom. Even the coats are apt to have a deftly maneuvered 
flounce, which increases the hem line without seriously 
interfering with the slim appearance. Varied indeed 
are the belted effects at the hips, as witness these pages. 
We observe, too, that the vestee offers a wide selection 
of contrast both in material and color, and so popular is 
this feature that it appears even in V-necked dinner 
gowns. In hats there is a tendency toward slightly 
higher crowns, many of them rounded. Small brims 
that roll at the sides, in the back or at the front are all 
much liked, and Paris designers continue to stress the 
tiny close-fitting hat, cut close in the back. Velours are 
seen everywhere, plain or combined with grosgrain or 
velvet, and felts, too, have much to say for themselves. 
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Sts (loth or Satin 


smart French clothes: sleeves that are long 

and close-fitting, skirts that carry the burden 
of interest and of trimming, and a collar treatment 
that is either high or cut close to the base of the 
throat. Remember this triad, and your fall costume 
will be a success. 

And when you begin looking for that costume, 
note that never have cloth dresses been more pop- 
ular; tweeds and homespuns and mixed jerseys for 
sports wear, and for general wear the smooth twills, 
reps and lusterless broadcloths. 

In this group is Lelong’s coat at upper left—a fine, 
black, duvetyn-like material, seal trimmed, with a 
quilted lining of fuchsia satin. The points continue 
around the entire coat and are about hip-depth. 


[svar things they have in common—these 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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WHEN you hear it said that 
the Fisher Body Corporation is 
the world’s largest body builder, 
please remember that its product 
is under contract to a few motor 


-car manufacturers. 


Recall who these few are, and you 
will at once realize why Fisher 
bodies are far more famed for 
leadership in quality, than for 
the greater number of bodies 
produced. 


wy & 


Automobiles with Bodies by 
Fisher represent every price class, 
but of all of them one general 
statement is undeniably true: 


Cars with Fisher bodies are, with- 
out exception, known to the 
American public, and all over 
the world, as unmistakably the 
leaders in their various classes. 


The fact that they are so recog- 

nized creates the huge demand 
for them; and, as a direct result, 
makes the Fisher Body Corpor- 
ation the largest builder of motor 


car bodies. 
Ww YyY W 


It would be an amazing coinci- 
dence, if Fisher bodies “‘just 
happened” to be used by those 
motor car makers who have 
achieved pronounced and con- 
spicuous success in their various 
fields—but chance has had noth- 
ing to do with it. 


The same high standards which 
placed Fisher body users in posi- 
tions of outstanding leadership, 


“led them to select Fisher bodies 


in the first place. 


On the other hand, the Fisher 
Body Corporation could not be 
serving these successful manu- 
facturers today, did it not know 
that their cars are substantial, 
long-lived products, worthy of 
the Fisher bodies which so im- 
portantly increase their value and 
desirability. 

Look for the emblem— Body by 
Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 












(Continued from Page 58) 


In approved bolero manner is Martial and Armand’s 
black satin frock next to it. The printed silk, set in back, 
is red and gold, and this also edges the white satin collar. 

Yvonne Davidson adorns a henna jersey frock—third 
from left on page 58—with brass buttons and a brass 
buckle. The circular godets are held in at the side panels. 
Particularly noteworthy is the position of the inverted 
plait on the Premet frock —page 58—of rosy beige kasha, 
with tiers on skirt overlapping at front, and the same ef- 
fect repeated in the surplice closing of bodice. A vestee 

»of tucked white muslin ends in a standing collar. 

Jenny cleverly combines plaits and plain material in 
the violet satin, in lower center page 58, over a white 
chiffon underdress. The skirt is slashed at center front to 
the belt section, which is formed by crossing the bodice 
top and tying it in back, below a plaited insert. 

Next to this a coat dress that was much admired at 
Longchamp is of dark blue reps, worn over a plaited crépe 
slip with plaitings in two shades of blue. 

At upper right of page 58 is an interesting frock from 
Lelong that points out the charm of the vestee, the side 
flare and a very low indicated waistline. It has a fine 
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Fane Regny 
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black-and-white shadow-plaid cloth tunic with a black 
cloth underskirt and a tailored blouse of white tussah. 

On this page, at lower left, is a typical Lanvin affair 
with plaited gray crépe de chine skirt and matching jersey 
jumper. A ribbon and embroidery motif decorates it and 
the ends of scarf. Next to it is a severely plain gray jersey 
sports frock from Jane Regny, tucked and combined with 
plain yoke, sleeves and hem. 

From Rolande comes the gray mixed light-weight Eng- 
lish sports coat, tucked in corded effect at yoke, pockets 
and cuffs. And still Chanel contrives to turn out jumper 
dresses that are different! The two-piece one, fourth from 
left, has a beige knitted blouse with Chanel plait at neck 
and stitched bands at side and back, and a beige kasha 
skirt that overlaps at left front. 

A coat that has won unqualified approval is of mixed 
English cloth with godet inserts pressed flat in the center, 
and at each side a flat strap which cuts the width in 
front and back. The notched revers give a military slant 
that is much liked. On the beige wool Premet suit above, 
these same notched revers are seen, together with long 
lines of braiding. 

The jabot frock next to it, from Rolande, is of black 
satin, with plaitings on skirt set below curved bands. 
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How to serve EAGLE BRAND 
A daily feeding between meals— 


Preferably as a drink—2 tablespoon- 
fuls diluted with % cup cold water. 


Or, for variety, as a spread on bread 
or crackers (in which case have the 
child drink more water). Poured over 
cereal or fruit. Made up into simple 
dishes, such as custards. 
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A careful mother: - 
yet you may be neglecting 


their most vital health problem 


YOU may train your children with the utmost 
care. You may give them every advantage. 

Yet— 

If you have ever excused the fact that they 
are underweight, or pale, or listless, with the 
thought, “they’re just growing’’, you have 
neglected the one thing that can most seriously 
affect their future health. 

For these are symptoms of an undernourished 
condition that may develop into malnutrition. 
And malnutrition in childhood is the cause of 
innumerable ills from which grown-ups suffer— 
lowered vitality, dulled mentality, poor phy- 
sique, and consequent susceptibility to disease 
Cespecially tuberculosis). 


Check them up at once 


IT is dangerous—it may be disastrous—to let 
children remain underweight. Weigh them and 
measure them. Know whether they weigh 
what they should for their height and age. Be 
sure they have no organic defects. Teach them 
to follow the fundamental health rules—plenty 
of exercise, fresh air and sleep; a correct diet, 
with plenty of water to drink; cleanliness. 
Then—to bring them up to normal weight— 
give them a daily extra feeding of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, in addition to their regular 
diet of fruits, vegetables, cereals, milk, etc. 


Eagle Brand is a health builder 


EAGLE BRAND is milk—the child’s basic food 


—combined with sugar in a way that makes it 
extremely digestible. It is rich in body and 
bone building properties and the essential vi- 
tamins. All its health-building elements can 
be assimilated by the undernourished child 
because it digests easily and does not overtax 
the delicate stomach. 


Serve it as a drink—2 tablespoonfuls of Eagle 
Brand diluted in % cup of cold water. It is 
best to give it in the middle of the morning or 
afternoon, so as not to spoil the child’s appetite. 


For variety, spread it thick on crackers or 
bread. Pour it over cereal or dried fruit. Make 
it up into simple dishes such as custards. When 
served undiluted, be sure the child drinks more 
water. 


For information, turn to the 
3 Little Books 


MENUS for Little People—on children from 2-6 
years, with a special section on menus and rec- 
ipes. Keeping Your Child Fit—concerning the 
older child, especially the boy; contains height 
and weight charts and health rules. The Adoles- 
cent Girl—covering this difficult period in a 
girl's life. These are the famous 3 Little Books 
that are helping thousands of mothers deal 
effectively with their children during a vital 
health period. Send for your copies today 

free. The Borden Company, 458 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MAKE HEALTH AN INTERESTING GAME! 


o 458 Borden Building 
Health records like this are being each day the health habits they ff ge ges oe 
used in hundreds of schools to have done and see who has the ra <a 
improve children’s health. The _ best record. It will appeal to their o Please send me free set of 
Borden Company will supply play and competitive instinct— ff 3 Little Books 
them to individual mothers, too. at the same timetrain them in the Pal 


Have your children check off 





fy HEALTH RECORD FOR ONE 





DAILY HEALTH HABITS Sun. | Mon. | Tue. | Wed. 





1 I played out of doors. 





2 I took a bath on each day checked. 





3 I was in bed ro hrs. last night with 
my windows open. 





4 I washed my face, ears, neck, hands 
and wore clean clothes. 





5 I drank at least 4 glasses of water 
today. 











6 I went to the toilet at the regular 
time. 








I brushed my teeth at least twice 
today. 





A I ate vegetables such as spinach, 
string-beans, peas and carrots. 











9 I ate fruit such as prunes, dates, 
oranges and apples. 





10 I ate cereals such as oatmeal, cream 
of wheat and farina. 








1 I drank my regular glass of Eacte 
Branp Mik today. 
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rules of sound, wholesome living. 
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To be smartly shod 
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three pairs of shoes 
a season are all 
that are necessary, 
if wisely selected; 
for instance, Rus- 
sian leather ox- 
fords or one-straps 
for street wear, 
black patent leather 
withanarrow strap 
for dressy after- 
noon wear, and 
black satin pumps 
for evening. 


HE American 

woman has the 

best-dressed 
foot in the world.” 
The speaker was a 
young European 
whose American con- 
tacts had been lim- 
ited to a series of 
dinners, luncheons, 
teas and dances. He 
had been dazzled by 
varicolored, highly 
ornamented, gor- 
geous footwear on 
display. 

“She has indeed a 
pretty foot,”’ lagreed 
diplomatically, and 
changed the subject. 

A few mornings 
previous I had waited 





With a plain- 
colored evening 
gown, one may 
wear the stunning 
gold-stamped beige 
suede slippers at 
left with gold kid- 
covered Spanish 
Louis heels. 
Matching pinkish 
beige hose accom- 
pany them. Never 
wear brocaded 
footgear with fig- 
ured dresses. 


Specifically, we are 
obliged to charge $16 
for a $12 shoe to 
equalize our loss 
when we have to 
clear that shoe from 
stock a couple of 
months later at $6 or 
$8 to give room toa 
still later model. The 
result is ——”’ 

A shoe manufac- 
turer of forty years’ 
experience, who had 
been listening, inter- 
rupted: ‘The result 
is that we are paying 
$200 or $300 for a 
design even newer to 
show you, and 
women’s feet are not 








half an hour for a 
delayed train, and I 
had taken occasion to note how the American woman 
was expressing herself in traveling footwear. I had 
not been edified. The feet that I saw were pudgy, 
gaudily bedecked, wabbly, bulging over satin and 
brocade and soft leather in a thousand unbecoming 
curves. They were the feet of women trimly tailored, 
smartly hatted, otherwise satisfactorily groomed. 
Later Icommented on this phenomenon toa shoe buyer 
whom I met in the office of a shoe manufacturer. 
“One woman out of eight is treating her feet 
properly,” he said. ‘‘We have made a millinery 
game out of the shoe trade. When a sales- 
man comes to us, we do not give him a re- 
peat order on our recent best seller. We 
say to him, ‘What have you new?’ We 
take his latest offers, but not in large 
quantity. We will be looking for some- 
thing still newer very soon, so we must 
not overstock ourselves. Naturally, we 
have to use a stiff mark-up in such 
novelties because of the carrying risk. 

















smart footwear 


By CLARA BELLE THOMPSON 











In conservative evening footgear, black satin opera pumps are 
always smart. This season dictates for them Louis heels and a 
squarish cut across the instep, as in the pair at left. More 
leeway is allowed in slippers to be worn to such formal day- 
time functions as debutante receptions and fashionable teas; a 
slipper as festive as the one above may be chosen. It has en- 
ameled kid back with vamp and heel of beige-and-gold woven 
fabric, and it is always worn with a dress of plain color—so 
much the better, if it matches the enameled kid. Atright are the 
loveliest of silver brocaded evening slippers seen anywhere; like 
the gold ones, they are worn only with plain gowns. They have 
two of the latest features: Spanish Louis heels covered with 
plain silver kid, and a tiny enameled buckle on the strap, which 
is of real metallic silver braided into a strap. 





well dressed anyway. 
Only the wealthy can 
afford to follow the 
fads. Women not interested in price can have beige 
and pink and blue and lavender and green kid or 
suéde or satin afternoon shoes to correspond to every 
frock they wear. Such slippers are very lovely and 
very perishable—two points of no interest to their 
wearers. Wait a minute.” 
He spoke a few words to an assistant, who left the 
room, but returned soon with an armful of goods. 
The manufacturer sorted the pile and made running 
comments: “We are using every reptile known 
in shoes. This python skin cost me $17 whole- 
sale, so you figure how much it will be worth 
when it appears as a pair of shoes, turned 
out by a finished worker. This is alli- 
gator; these are lizards.’’ He opened a 
tissued roll that looked like a looted mint 
and explained: “These are gold-and- 
silver leathers from Europe, and these 
the gold-and-black stencils also from 


ILLUSTRATED BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian ; 


a 


FER whole evening had been a success. 

Everyone had wanted to dance with her 

—and it was wonderful to hear so many flat- 
tering things. 

Perhaps all those dull times she used to 
know were gone forever! It was amazing to 
find out how completely a girl could change 
her appearance by ‘knowing what to do.” 
She had Madame Jeannette to thank—for it 
certainly made a difference, now that she knew 
how to care for her skin. 

She had learned from Madame Jeannette 
how to select the proper shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and to apply it correctly for 
youthful beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the world 
over by women who find that it meets every 
requirement of beauty, protection, and purity. 

It has an exceptionally adhesive quality, 
which makes the powder stay on an unusually 
long time. It is made of the very finest in- 
gredients. 

Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty 
Treatment 
First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent ‘‘shine.”’ 

Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to 
all exposed portions of the face, neck and 
shoulders. It will give your skin that lovely 
effect of rose petal softness. 

Lastly, a touch of Pompeian Bloom to bring 
exquisite youthful color. 

= z= 

Shade Chart for selecting your correct tone 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder: 

Medium Skin—The average American 
woman has this type of skin, and should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

Olive Skin—This skin generally accompanies 
dark hairandeyes. It is rich in tone and should 
use Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin, and should use the Flesh shade of Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder. This type of skin is 
usually found with light hair, or red hair. 

White Skin—If your skin is quite without 
color, use White powder. Only the very white 
skin should use white powder in the daytime. 


Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Soft Water Beautifies 


S' /!'T water makes skin soft and vel- 
ty. Pompeian Bathade is a startling 
revelation to women who think certain 


Watcr is soft—until they use Bathade! 
I ‘fumes, as it softens and beautifies 
the skin. 


“Pompeian 
Bathade 











Sorpe 


What is your title for this picture ? 






































































Day 
60. 





Pompeian 
Beauty Powder 60c 


Lan 
eauly Powder 





Pompeian Bloom 
60c 








“Pompeian 
ream 


Pompeian 
Night Cream 
60c 


5000.00 
for 


best 
titles 


LEASE help us get a title for this beautiful 

picture—the 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel. 
A few moments’ thought may bring you cash 
for your cleverness. 


Who will win this prize? 


You—if you are the one who can best imagine 
yourself in this enchanting scene—a flower- 
scented night with a full moon splashing its 
silver through the palm trees and over the 
little dancing waves at Palm Beach, Miami— 
or is it California? Shut your eyes and think 
how wonderful it would be—you and the- 
dearest-one-in-the-world. That odor of flowers 
—are they orange blossoms? And is this fancy 
dress ball just planned for two hearts to find 
each other? 


How would you describe this scene in a few words? 
Write down the titles that come to you; then send 
in the best one. 


CASH PRIZES. ist, $500; 2nd, $250; 3rd, $150; 
and 2 prizes of $50 each. 

SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set your mind 
working — Beauty’s Reward; Love’s Hour; One or 
None ?; “I Love You, Dearest”; Beneath the Palms; 
Beauty Wins. 

RULES 
1. Only one title for one person. 
2. Ten words or less for the title. 
3. Write title on one sheet of paper. Below title 
write only your name and full address plainly. 
Mail to the Pompeian Laboratories, Cleveland, O. 


4. Coupon and coin for panel can be sent along with 
your title. 

5. Contest closes November 30, 1925, but get your 
title in early. 

6. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 

7. Prizes paid December 15, 1925. Winners an- 
nounced January 9, 1926, in Saturday Evening Post. 


Note. If you plan to get panel anyhow, you can 
send for it first and study it in full size and colors. 
Then send in your title. However, no one is required 
to get a panel to enter contest. 


GET 1926 PANEL 
and Samples 


This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we 
have ever offered. Executed by the famous colorist, 
Gene Pressler. Size 27 x 7 inches. Art store value 
75c to $1. Sent for two dimes along with valuable 
samples of Pompeian BATH- 
ADE (the wonderful.new water 
softener, skin tonic and bath per- 
fume); Pompeian Bloom (for 
youthfulcolor); Pompeian Beauty 
Powder; Pompeian Day Cream 
(powder base); and Pompeian 
Night Cream (skin nourishing). 
Clip the coupon now, enclose 2 
dimes and send today. 

















The Pompeian Laboratorics 
3206 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pompeian Beauty 
Panel and valuable samples. 


Name. 





Address. 





City State 





Shade of powder wanted? 

















Must a woman turn 


miser at 31? 


HE HAPPIEST WOMEN are those who 

can enter fully into the game of living—the 

women who retain the vitality and enthu- 
siasm of youth, regardless of their years. Life re- 
wards such women richly. They get the most 
from life—because they give the most. 


Yet how pitifully few retain their magnetism 
beyond the years of youth! How soon most 
women become drab and uninspired! They are 
tired. They are smothered by difficulties—the 
difficulties which every life holds. They haven’t 
the energy to triumph over circumstances. 


Growing old too soon 


The United States Life Table for 1920 gives a 
plain statement of their case, and it is this: 4 
the age of 3/ the average woman begins to, lose her 
health. Think what this means! 


At 31, with mature judgment and full knowl- 
edge of life just attained—with half her life yet 
to be lived—the average woman begins to lose 
those qualities which alone can make her happy. 
Slowly, one by one, they slip away from her— 
the eager zest for outdoor sports; the gaiety, the 
good humor which once made every “‘party” a 
great event; the ambition to make her home a 
place of flawless beauty; even the patience and 
sympathy which her husband and children ex- 
pect of her, and which she longs to give them. 


She is still young, but she must hoard her 
dwindling strength for just the everyday neces- 
sities. She must turn miser. 


How tragic! And how unnecessary! For there 
are thousands of women who are living proof 
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that youthful vitality—and the appearance of 
youth—can be retained throughout the cares of 
middle life, up to the very threshold of old age! 
They have not turned miser—because they have 
never been spendthrift. 


The surest way known to science to pre- 
serve health and youth and beauty is the sim- 
plest way. It is to live a natural life. 


This means getting sufficient sleep. It means 
regular exercise, with all the fresh air possible. 
It means eating with discrimination. It means 
avoiding the use of artificial stimulants. 


The rule so many disregard 


This last rule is probably most widely disre- 
garded—and it affects the observance of the 
other vital rules of health. For the use of such a 
stimulant as caffein is a direct step toward sleep- 
lessness, taut nerves, headache, indigestion—all 
that company of “trivial” ills which sooner or 
later bring lassitude in place of buoyant health, 
sallowness in place of a clear, blooming skin, and 
the tell-tale wrinkles of age. 


Avoid caffein! It is so easy to do this. In 
2,000,000 American homes, people prefer Pos- 
tum—a drink made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor of the 
golden grain. It contains no stimulant. 


You change to Postum, too! Try it for thirty 
days. Notice the difference in the way you feel. 
Compare your appearance with the way you 
looked before. This is such an easy step—yet it 
has helped hundreds of thousands of women to 
that fullness of health which means continued 
happiness ! 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes this offer to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. | will 
send you your first week’s supply, free, and my personal 
directions for preparing it. I will tell you about Iced Postum, 
too—and how to make Postum with hot milk for children. 


“Tf you would rather begin the test today, get Postum at 
your grocer’s. It costs much less—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For the week’s free supply, send me your name ani ad- 
dress. Please indicate whether you want Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind 
you boil.” 

© 1925, P. C. Co. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


ey 


L. H. J. 9-25 





Postum Cerra. Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum..... 0 Check 
P Cutie which you 
osTtuM CEREAL ..... Oo prefer 
TN os scaae again ssasecaaeeehas andakasdsa cheneseoisancaianiapinasntaaainzadente Haoeee™ ‘ 
NORM oo ack sos, sca Sauces tusoatlsassaxicekeiiseshebabotin oldie cansasks mnt aE 
no OE ER oar ORR RIAU PAPE SEP RUSE OEE Pe Oe: 





‘Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes),and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 


sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 


is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
ront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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‘Uelours 1s Best for 
| Our First Fall Flat 


Photographs by Nackolas Muray 



















































Descat 
The little crown plait is just as popular in Paris 
today as it was two seasons ago. 


Descat 
Following this year’s style in felt hats for men, 
Mary Astor chooses a turndown sports velours. 


shape, simple grosgrain trimming, and pansy 
coloring, which alone would label it a favorite 

of the season, Reboux’s sports hat at left cen- 

ter will be in great demand. At right center is 
another new Reboux general wear hat—French 
blue with grosgrain trimming finished at back. 
French-gray velours makes Thénault’s flaring 
mushroom shape at lower left, and it is trimmed, 
banded and bound in matching grosgrain—an 
asset to any afternoon costume. At lower center 
is a fetching sports version from Georg- 
ette, made of black velours with a 
strip of the material brought 
around the sugar-loaf crown 
and bowed at left front. 
Reboux’s tailored hat with 
crushable crown. at lower 
right,is evergreen,anew 
shade which is between 
the hunter and reseda 
greens of last season. 

Its brim is bound 
narrowly with 
matching velvet, 
and its only trim- 
ming is a grosgrain 
band and bow. Miss 
Astor chooses to wear 
with her daytime cos- 
tumes a fine silver fox, 
because she knows it 
is the neckpiece su- 

préme of this year. 


Reboux 


E DO not wonder that velours has been 
crowned queen of millinery mediums for 
fall and winter, when we see it in styles 
as attractive as these sent over by Paris. Few 
of us can wear each hat as becomingly as does 
Mary Astor, beautiful leading lady of Beau 
Brummel and other successes, but every woman 
can find a fine velours which enhances her charms. 
At the very top of the page are two sports hats to 
be worn with your kasha and tweed dresses and 
sports jackets. Descat’s typical small 
sailor at left is noisette color, a new 
brown which shares honors with 
oakwood, and has matching 
grosgrain-ribbon trimming 
and binding. Prince d’Or, 
leading shade of the lovely 
garnet group, was 
chosen by Descat for 
the little rolled-brim 
hat at upper right; 
its only trimming is 
matching narrow 
ribbon. Georgette’s 
smart oakwood vel- 
ours in upper center 
is for general wear; 
its brim is turned up 
in'turban effect, and 
smartly knotted at 
back so that an end 
protrudes from the right 
side. Because of its chic 





Georgette 


Lovely Mary Astor 
wears with equal grace 
and charm the sugar- 
loaf crown above; the 
hat at left with brim 
cut away in back so 
her hair peeps out; 
and the popular small 
rolling brim at right. 


Reboux Reboux 








Thinault Georgette 


8 





Thénault’s version of grosgrain ribbon cocarde and its position “The snugger the hat fits down over the ears this season the Today’s street hat hardly dares to have a wider flat brim than 
on hat are new. better,” says Georgette. Reboux's above. 
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Everybody thinks its silk 


b pais precious hours, your 
priceless energy —why 
match them against an un- 
known fabric, when you can 
be sure of the long service, the 
lasting beauty, of Lingette? 


Lingette is the ideal fabric 
for every kind of lingerie, for 
nightdresses, negligees, prin- 
cess slips, for men’s shirts and 
pajamas. It is very fine, soft, 
and has a permanent lustre 
that perfectly withstands fre- 
quent trips to the laundry. 

The colors are a garden of 
beauty—rose, ciel, peach, nile, 
orchid, mais, and many others— 
as well as white. 


You will enjoy cutting out your 
patterns, you will enjoy taking 
stitches, on this lovely and ex- 
quisite material. 


You and your family will enjoy 
wearing Lingette garments —they 
are so soft, so beautiful, and they 
resist wear for so long a time! 

Be sure that the fabric you buy 
is marked Lingette on the selvage. 








[__ BED. We. PAY, Orr. 











There are Lingette labels for slip, vest, 
camisole, chemise, nightdress, bloomers, 
negligee, pajamas, brassiere, garment, 
shirt; lining, creeper, as well as quilt. 
FRED BUTTERFIELD & Co., Inc. 
361+363 Broadway 


' New York City 
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Simple Embroidery on New (loth Frocks for Fall 


a pe ea) F FORTLESS embroidery,” one 
Byea*see4 might call the needlework on 
WA mmy| the smart frocks above, for 

only the primary stitches are 
be Gaara used—the kind that leap from 
start to finish. Outline, featherstitch, 
a running stitch, chain stitch and blanket 
stitch are the ones used. Grouped to- 
gether, they make stunning borders for 
both silk and wool materials, and may be 
done in silk floss, in Angora wool or ina 
combination of the two. 

A, the blanket stitch in pyramid forma- 
tion, is done in silk floss in contrasting 
color on the center frock of flannel—sizes 
16 years, 36 to 42. B, embroidered in silk 
floss on the sage-green silk crépe at ex- 
treme right—sizes 14 to 20 years—has an 
outer chain of gold, a chain of pink, a row 
of featherstitching in myrtle green, a 
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By Ruru Sykes 


chain of gold, a row of the green feather- 
stitching, a chain of pink and one of gold. 

In C, on the beige kasha frock second 
from right—sizes 16 years, 36 to 50—the 
border is of Angora wool in shades of 
violet and purple. The outer row is out- 
line, then three rows of running stitch, 
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one of outline, three rows of running stitch, 
and one of outline. D, the exquisite spiral 
featherstitch on the silk crépe at extreme 
left—sizes 16 years, 36 to 42—is em- 
broidered in a shade deeper wool or silk 
floss than the material. Any favorite 
color may be used. Here, in henna or rust 
tones, it is an exceptionally smart frock. 
E, on the black flannel, piqué-vested 
frock second from left—sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44—is in chain stitch alone, the 
outer row being cherry-red wool, then a 
row of matching silk, then a space, then 
one row of hunter-green silk, one of wine- 
red wool and one of green silk, another 
space, then a row of cherry-red silk and 
one of matching wool. Two yards of each 
border are given in the two transfers, 
which include other very attractive bor- 
ders besides the ones sketched here. 


soy isla» el 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ HomE Journau Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Blouses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Are you 
curious? 


HERE isn’t much 

of a secret about 
it,” she replied to her 
friend’s question. 


“But your hair is so 
much more attractive 
than it used to be.” 


“And more than that,” 
she said, “I’m finally 
rid of that unsightly 
dandruff that used to 
bother me so much.” 


“How did you doit?” 


Then she explained 
about Listerine’s useful- 
ness in treating and 
beautifying the hair. 


* * * 


The method is really very 
simple. Just mark down the fol- 
lowing statement as a fact: 


Listerine and dandruff simply 
do not get along together. Try the 
Listerine treatment if you doubt 
it. 


Just apply Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, to the scalp. Gener- 
ously; full strength. Massage it - 
in vigorously for several minutes 
and enjoy that clean, tingling, ex- 
hilarating feeling it brings. 


After such a treatment you 
know your scalp is antiseptically 
clean. And a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of hair. 


You'll thank us for passing this 
tip along to you. It’s a new use 
for an old friend—Listerine.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE po the safe 


antiseptic 











We have a special circular concerning 
the use of Listerine for Dandruff. Would 
you like a copy? Drop us a postal. 
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COMBINETTE 










To attain the smart figure 
with slight hips, flat back 
and unbroken lines of slen- 
derness, select an American 
Lady Combinette which 
cleverly combines a scien- 
tifically designed girdle 
and brassiere. 


Corset Departments are 
featuring American Lady 
Combinettes in many styles 
with brassiere and girdle in 
one, or with detachable 
brassiere. Look for the 
name “American Lady”’ 


Prices from $2 to $15 
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ERRIBLY smart, my dear! 

The boss must have been 

slipping some extra salary 
into your envelope lately, since 
you can buy exclusive models like 
that one.”’ You will make 
yourself liable to just such 
a complimentary estimate 
by your office associates if / 
you appear in one of the ( 
dresses sketched on this 
page. And what will be 
the greater admiration of 
your friend when you con- 
fide in her that you have 
made the frock yourself during 
your few spare hours outside of 
the office! Thus easy are these 
designs in the sewing and thus 
effective in the accomplishment. 

Just look at the tailored outfit 
at upper left of the page, for ex- 
ample. Did you ever see any- 
thing more come-hither and yet 
sedate than its trick vest arrange- 
ment at front running right intoa 
plain back? This is achieved by 
sewing the skirt section onto the blouse 
under the narrow belt at back and onto a 
lining which extends under the blouse in 
front. There is a Chanel inverted plait 
in the center of both front and back of the 
skirt, the set-in sleeves may be either long 
or short, and the V-shaped collar is at- 
tached to the blouse. The design includes 
two welt pockets and comes in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. 

The back fullness, given by a circular 
apron piece in the skirt section, marks the 
daytime dress at upper right unmistak- 
ably of this year’s vintage. It is ever so 








graceful and still ‘‘puts up a businesslike 
front,’’ since that portion is perfectly 
straight. The V-shaped neck is finished 
with revers collar and small shield, and 
flat braid gives belt effect. Design—sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44—also provides short 
set-in sleeves. 

The dotted frock at lower left is that 
indispensable unit of a business woman’s 
wardrobe — invited-out-for-dinner dress 





eymart Clothes 
Jor Our 
Office Wear 


The cloth dress has returned to 
popularity for coming fall and 
winter, and in versions every 
bit as comfortable and even 
more attractive than ever be- 
fore. The three-to-one propor- 
tion, maintained in favor of silk 
for several seasons, is doomed to 
reversal. For the smart dresses 
on this page we have chosen, 
left to right and top to bottom: 
A new Ww ool tweed self-checked 
in beige tones, fine navy twill 
trimmed with red silk braid, 
dotted silk crépe with sleeves of 
georgette in the background 
color, and natural wool jersey 
str iped i in the new moss green, 





which must appear in office. Simple lines 
and long, bishop sleeves make it incon- 
spicuous, while materials used and femi- 
nine tucks above hips and at front of 
shoulder line guarantee its fitness at any 
dinner table. Sizes 16 years, 36 to44. The 
slip-on at lower right has a plain back 
with the semblance of separate blouse in 
front. Skirt section is sewed under belt in 
front. Sizes are 16 years, 36 to 42. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 
East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Aprons, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Millions choose this famous food 


_ for flavor—for energy—for balanced nourishment! 


HERE has never been another food like Grape- 

4 Nuts! It was originated to supply a definite need 
in modern diet. For twenty-five years it has done this, 
for an ever-increasing army of men, women and chil- 
dren. Now it is almost as widely known as the grains 
of which it is made! It is famous around the world! 


No other food can bring to ‘you 
these all-important benefits! 


Grape-Nuts was made, first of all, to be good to eat 
~—a delightful food! And it is delightful! Millions love 
the nut-like flavor stored up in these crisp, golden 
kernels. In Grape-Nuts, the food value of wheat and 
barley is carefully conserved and the characteristic 
iiavor developed. All the goodness of this delicious 
grain combination is brought out for your enjoyment. 


Our modern diet is often deficient in some of the 
essentials to health. If we were all food experts, we 
could select each meal to give all of the food elements, 
in the right proportions. As it is, we get too much of 
some, too little or none of others. That means that 
some function of the body is impaired—in some re- 
spects we are literally starved. There are authorities 
who say this is the basic cause of all sickness. 


Grape-Nuts supplies food elements which are often 


deficient in the average diet. It gives dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy, iron for 
the blood, phosphorus for the teeth and bones, pro- 
tein for muscle and body building, and the essential 
vitamin-B—a builder of the appetite! Eaten with milk 
or cream, Grape-Nuts is a well-balanced ration! 


It is a crisp food! A food you like to chew, giving 
teeth and gums exercise which authorities agree is the 
fundamental necessity for sound, beautiful teeth. 


The special process of baking prepares Grape-Nuts 
for digestion—gives you the food elements you need 
with the least digestive effort. If you prefer a light 
breakfast, Grape-Nuts with milk or cream gives you 
the essentials—the energy for a morning of hard work. 
If you start the day with a heavier meal, eat Grape- 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant 
Postum, Pestum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


© 1925, P.C.Co. 





Nuts for its vital food elements, then turn to other 
foods with a ready appetite. Buy a package today at 
your grocer’s, or accept the following offer. 


A series of health breakfasts— 
with two servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. We will 
also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus 
for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and written by a 
former physical director of Cornell Medical College who is known 
as America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. Follow 
these menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 





L.H.J. 9-25 G. N. 
FRE E-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, INnc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Anyone who knows the traditions of the 
South can tell you about it—how, back in the 
days of real old-time political campaigns, two 
brothers fought each other for the governor- 
ship of Tennessee. 

“The War of the Roses,” they called it— 
that friendly battle between Robert and 
Alfred Taylor, two favorite sons of old Dixie. 
With the red rose as their emblem, “Alf” and 
the Republicans took their stand. But it was 
the white rose that brought “Bob” and the 
Democrats to victory. 

How they welcomed the brothers that day 
in Nashville, before the close of the contest! 
An account says: “The town was agog with 
excitement. All day long the crowds cheered 
and shouted through the streets. Everyone 
took sides, and wore either the white rose or 
the red.” 

‘“Fiddling Bob,”’as they called him, was the 
favorite and—“‘that night,”’ as the account 
continues, “the Democrats formed a giant 
parade. At the head they placed an open car- 
riage, garlanded with white roses, and drawn 
by four white horses.” 

In this gay equipage, bowing right and left 
to the cheering throng, the governor-to-be 
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years ago 


was escorted to the final celebration—a great 
reception at the Maxwell House. 

It was fitting to honor him there. For at 
that celebrated, old hotel, the great folk of the 
South held their stately balls and banquets; 
and there the beaux and belles of old Dixie 
met for their gay masques and revels. Among 
the distinguished men and women who stopped 
there are many names we read in history. 


How the Maxwell House 


earned its fame 


In all the South, there was not another such 
hotel. “The food,” as one noted visitor said, 
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Red Rose tought the White in Nashvill 


oe 


was worth travelling a thousand miles for.” 
And such coffee! 

Just this one special blend was served at 
the Maxwell House. How the guests loved 
to linger over fragrant cups of it, enjoying to 
the full its rich, mellow flavor! 

Wherever they went, they spread its fame. 
In distant sections of the country, those who 
best appreciate good living have heard of 
Maxwell House Coffee and have been eager 
to secure it for their own tables. 

The same man who perfected it years ago, 
Joel Cheek himself, still supervises with his 
associates its blending and roasting. And to- 
day, this same coffee that won such fame in 
the old South years ago, is on sale in sealed 
tins at all better grocery stores. 

Have it for breakfast tomorrow. Enjoy 
its delicate fragrance and full, mellow flavor. 
See how the very first taste will delight 
your husband. Ask your grocer today for one 
of the blue tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cueek-NEAL Correz COMPANY 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 


New York Los Angeles 
Also Maxwell House Tea 


MAxXweELL House CoFFEE 


“Good to 


ToDAY—Amencas largest selling, 





high grade coffee 
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4797 
Transfer, No. 607 


C fo Cloths and a Silk Make a Daytime Wardrobe 


WEED, jersey, twill, reps and other 
cloth materials will be seen this fall 

to an overwhelming degree, and yet 
there are some occasions when only a silk 
dress looks entirely suitable. That is why 
the three dresses above—all in sizes 14 to 
20 years—make so satisfying a wardrobe. 
The one at extreme left is of tweed or 
mixed jersey, in heather green, soft brown 
or beige. It is one of those scarcely 
visible checks that are so popular. In 
one piece, with revers collar, it has one- 
plece, close-fitting sleeves which may be 
shortened, as at left of small sketch. The 


cravat tie of matching silk 
crépe slips through slashes 
and there is a Chanel plait at 
center front of skirt. 

Of navy, soft wool twill or 
reps is the center frock. To 
the straight waist, with its 
loops of satin ribbon at neck, 
is attached the circular-cut 
skirt, made in two pieces, 
with seams at each side. On 
the black satin frock at right, 
a pleasing contrast is ob- 
tained by embroidering the 




















jabot and the ends of tie 
and sash in vivid colors. 
This bateau neck, finished 
with long tie ends, is a very 
much liked feature on frocks 
for young girls. The front of 
dress is plain, as seen in cen- 
ter of small sketch; the back 
is cut at waistline and a 
straight gathered section 
added. There are drop 
shoulders with long close- 
fitting sleeves, or the dress 
may be sleeveless. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Sweetest 
lv’? fellow~ 


It’s a pleasure to comfort a lovable mite 
of a baby! Anda science! The little 
body is so indescribably tender and deli- 
cate that it must be handled with exqui- 
Om site care. 
7 \ After his bath, roll baby 
* up comfortably in soft, 
warm towels and pat him 
¢ dry. And don’t forget his 
we’ daily powder bath, his dry 
)/ S*showerwith Mennen’s... 
It keeps skin clean and 
comfortable for hours. 

Mennen’s was the first Borated Tal- 
cum. And mothers consider it the safest. 
It has been the choice of doctors and 
nurses for over half a century because it 
is scientifically prepared to combat the 
three foes of baby’s skin. 

Like millions of thirsty little sponges, 
Mennen Borated Talcum quickly absorbs 
all irritating so/sture—all the perspiration, 
urine and bath-water that lies hidden in 
the deep folds of baby’s skin. 

Soft, pure Mennen Borated also forms 
a smooth, silky film over the body, guard- 
ing baby’ s sensitive nerves from the agony 
of friction —from the continual rubbing 
of damp clothes and woolly blankets. 

And in this cool- 
ing, soothing talcum 
are blended five 
mild, healing ele- 
ments—all gently 
antiseptic—which 
wardoftinfectionand | — _ 
keep the roly-poly <.... 5 Ss 
body always healthy mae, 
and contented. 

Each can of Mennen Borated Talcum 
holds millions of flecks of comfort, happy 
days and peaceful nights for you and 
baby. Dust it on the little fellow after 
every bath and change of diapers, before 
each nap and whenever he grows restless. 

When baby presents anew problem— 
and any baby can puzzle a young mother 
to the point of distraction— Aunt Belle’ s 
Baby Book is a never-failing source of 
reference... Just use the coupon. 


MSNNSN 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 


AUNT BELLE 

f c/o The Mennen Company 

é weal 331 Central Ave., Newark,N.J. 

Canadian Address: The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 

I enclose 25c [Canada 35c]. Please send the Mennen 

Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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““T HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that I could eat almost nothing— 
often could not sleep at night at all. I had tried every sort of remedy 
without real relief. I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast; I ate it for 
two months. Today my digestion is absolutely normal; my appetite 
has returned—in a word, my health is perfect again. I owe all this 
to Fleischmann’s Yeast, and I cannot praise it enough.” 

Miss E, Lapointe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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“A SEVERE AIRPLANE CRASH while serving as Flying Instructor dur- 
ing the war resulted in derangement of internal organs. My health 
failed rapidly for two years. Gas pains, skin eruptions and other ef- 
fects of aggravated auto-intoxication combined to make existence a 
thing of almost constant pain. Malnutrition helped lower my vital- 
ity. My wife started me on 2 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. 
Within a week natural functions were normally resumed. Immedi- 
ately I gained strength. Rest became possible and proper nourish- 
ment. Thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, today I am in normal rugged 
health.” Rex V. Bixsy, Culver City, Cal. 
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Now life has new 


meaning for them 


Clogged intestines—digestive troubles— 
disfiguring skin eruptions—corrected by 
one simple food that restores tone to the 
whole system 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 





sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by day it re- 
leases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For clogged intestines espe- 
clally, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-66, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York City. 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system—corrects 
faulty elimination, skin troubles, stomach disorders. 
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“As A YOUNG MOTHER, having give 
birth to eight children within nin 
years, complications setting in and n 
nerves badly shattered, I was fast lo 
ing my vitality. I tried eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I soon developed a 
fondness for it, and my health started 
to improve wonderfully. For clearing 
the complexion there is nothing like it. 
Within eight months I felt as if | 
could do the work of a longshoreman 
It certainly did restore energy to m 
wasted body.”’ 


Mrs, Frorence Murray, New York 






“Two years AGo I found myself very unfit physically. I was fagged 
and nervous, fearful of chronic ill-health. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Amazing! It has entirely eliminated that weak, fagged, condition; 
made me feel and /ook wonderfully fit. I am now adding Yeast to th 
diet of my small son. He was so under-nourished looking, and ordi 
nary tonics did him no good. He is responding beautifully—his skin 
and eyes are clear, appetite fine, and he is fast losing his emaciated 
appearance,” Mrs. Viroit Hart, Cross Plains, Texas 
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“T am A MINISTER. Under the pressing duties of a heavy Pastorate, 
in 1924, I began to go down hill. I was threatened with a complete 
breakdown. One morning a brother minister urged me to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I sceptically consented. I did not notice any change 
for ten days, but one morning I awakened to find that my intestinal 
trouble was not so bad as formerly; after 16 days it had disappeared 
entirely. My nervousness and irritability were fast leaving me. 
kept on... I was able once again to take up my pastoral duties.” 
Tue Rev. Duncan P,. Cameron, Detroit, Minn. 
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4808 
Sizes 16 years 
36 to 42 
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Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 


4811 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 
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4804 e 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 


_ 4789 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 40 





this page are among the season’s favorites. Ex- frock in center has knee flounce applied in six scal- 36 
amining them from upper left to right: An ap-  lops over full-length dress section. The debutante in 
‘ plied circular apron giving back fullness is the new chooses sweet-pea taffeta for her dance frock with <4 
‘4 feature of dress made of printed silk crépe. A day- | gathered skirt, and touches it with silver lace. Print- 
mt time dress of soft beige satin has circular skirt at- ed silk crépe or velvet makes the other daytime frock. 


Pras afternoon and dinner wear the five frocks on tached in pointed or straight line. The black satin rs 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; coats, 45 cents; Lingerie, 30 cents. 
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Something Finer 
in Curtain Rods 
Setting a New Standard 


Kirsch Curtain Rods in StippleTone fin- 
ish are more beautiful, more artistic, and 
more durable—they are equipped with 
stronger, more practical brackets—yet 
for all their greater beauty and value, 
they cost less than the standard Kirsch 
Rod of the past. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods provide the most 
practica! aid in window draping. Easy 
to put up; easy to take down; fit every 
window; take care of every treatment. 
Only Kirsch offers such advantages 
as: The distinctive StippleTone finish, 
that is rich and’ silk-like; the one- 
piece extension section: for building up 
rods of any length; the pilot that guides 
the rod smoothly into the curtain cas- 
ings; the ‘‘Snug-fit’’ brackets, invisible in 
use, that hold the rods firmly in place. 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch 
Quality and Service” 

Be sure to get the genuine. Look for (1) 

The name “Kirsch” on the Rod; (2) The 

StippleTone finish; (3) The distinctive 

Three-Color Box. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 


113 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 554 Buller St., Woodstock,Ont. 


Write for 
Kirsch’s Most Valuable Book 
of Window Draping Help 


A 32-page book packed with window drapery 
suggestions for every room and every kind of 
window; 24 complete color schemes in the actual 
mm Shades, instructions for measur- 

= ea _ ing windows, making val- 

ances, headings, sew- 

% ing in Kirsch hooks 









and rings. It’s the 9th 
Annual Kirsch Book— 
biggest and most helpful. 
Send 10c (stamps or coin.) 





ayer 
ros ve. 
Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send me your 32-page 
illustrated book of up-to-date 
window drapi su tions 
and practical information, for 
which I enclose 10c. 
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Why They’re Called 
“The Belts That Never Bind” 


night and day scarcely knowing it! 


€. Mea 

5 =a handy, and there’s an extra 
a — firm pinning tab. 

I \ Sl 

















Upper left—All-Elastic Hickory Belt. Gen- 
tle, non-binding, bandage elastic. Elastic 
pendants. Slip-on style — no fastening. 
Flesh, honeydew or white; medium, large 
or extra large. As low as 25c;_ satin 
trimmed, 50c. 

Lower left — Hickory Belt with Sateen 
Shield. A soft, fabric belt with elastic 
only at the sides and on the tabs, to ad- 
just their length. Bone button at side 
closing. Easy to put on and take off. Flesh 
or white. As low as 50c—medium, large 
or extra large. 

(2 











es Hickory Belts there are no hard, straight lines. Even the 
least expensive model is cut to fit easily and gently. The 
elastic portions are skillfully placed to relieve all strain and 
the belts themselves are so light and soft you can wear one 


Hickory Belts wash and wear well, too, keeping 
. their shape. The safety pins are taped on, always 


long pendant and 


You’ll like them so much better that it will 
pay you to ask for Hickory Belts in particular. 
If you do not find them, write, sending your 
dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 
West Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


Below — Hickory Belt with 
shield portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at the sides. 
Front closing.with pearl but- 
tons. Easy to put on an 

take off. Extra long pend- 
ants for wearing over or un- 
der corset or girdle. Flesh 


or white, medium, large or 
extra large size, as low as 50c. 
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An oxford of fine glacé kid or black or brown Russian calf, with 
military heel, is worn with the clothes of sports genre, which have 
been adopted almost universally for all-day wear. 


eymart C footwear 


(Continued from Page 62) 


abroad. All these goods will retail at $25 
to $35 a pair and will last somewhat longer 
than the time required to sign a check.”’ 

“Suppose a woman could afford four 
pairs of shoes,’ I said; “‘what would be 
her best choice?” 

“She must have a one-strap or two- 
strap pump in tan or black, or a plain ox- 
ford for ‘general service, averaging in cost 
about $12. Next she will require for 
sports wear a white oxford of buckskin 
or white linen, with low heels, crépe 
or rubber soles, white, patent leather or 
tan saddles, costing about $12. Her third 
pair, for informal wear, will be of patent 
leather or black or blond satin or kid, 
simple in design, with few trimmings, and 
costing from $15 to $20. For formal wear, 
gold or silver kid, gold or silver brocade or 
plain satin will be suitable with any gown. 
The satin will be about $15, the brocade 
about $20, the kid about $25.” 

““Suppose a woman’s dress allowance 
did not permit even four pairs of shoes,” 
I suggested. ‘‘What then?” 

““Ask George,’’ said the manufacturer, 
and he wrote down for me the name of a 
man whose specialty is high-class shoes. 


Making Two Pairs Sufficient 


CALLED at his shop within a couple of 

days. I found the manager—whom I 
did not call ‘‘George’’—was indeed stress- 
ing quality and economy. 

“You were asking how a woman could 
be well dressed with two pairs of shoes?”’ 
I nodded. “It is quite simple. One pair 
would have to be for general wear, the 
other for dress. The first will see hard use 
and should be of dull leather or tan Russia 
in a one-strap or two-strap pump or plain 
oxford. I have them as low as $10 or $12 in 
excellent models. The dress shoe shows 
more variety. It may be of patent leather 
or black suéde or satin. They can all be 
purchased for $12, and should be of con- 
servative design without cut-outs.” 

“But how can one tell which of the three 
styles to buy in the dress shoe?”’ I asked. 

“T illustrate,’’ he replied. 

At a sign three pretty young girls ap- 
proached us. “‘ They represent the second 
pair,’’ he explained. They pirouetted in 
front of us in their dainty costumes of 
green cloth, of flat rosewood crépe, of 
orchid chiffon; and they were exquisite 


| head to foot. “‘They are my living 


answers to your questions. When a cus- 
tomer purchases, I have my sales repre- 
sentative ask her for what use she will put 
her one pair of dress shoes. If she goes to 
more evening functions than afternoon, 
the satin pump is suggested. If, on the 
other hand, afternoon teas and bridges 
overtop the dances, patent leather or 
suéde is better. The suéde is a little more 
durable than the patent, and harder serv- 
ice would definitely call for the suéde.”’ 


The Highest Priced Slippers 


GAVE the models a second scrutiny. 

“T see that you have emphasized black, 
for every slipper in this group is black.” 

“It isa good color. Moreover, it makes 
a foot look smaller. Formerly, two pairs of 
shoes a year were enough. Their cost was 
$3 or $3.50, and $5 was almost an extrava- 
gance. Doyou know the highest price paid 
by a customer this summer?”’ 

“T would guess $60.” 

“Add a hundred and you are nearer,” 
was the surprising reply. “The slippers 
were jewel-trimmed and cost $165, and 
the hose to match were $50. That is why 
I felt it feasible to feature shoes for the 
woman with a limited income, with a me- 
dium income and witha large income. My 
idea was to visualize their needs by putting 
the right shoes on some of my models, and 
I have limited myself to the conservative 
patterns.” 

As a matter of fact, such designs are af- 
fected very little by changes in style. One 
of the largest and most successful retail 
shoe houses in the country makes no con- 
cession to style fancies, but sells only very 
fine and well-made staples. One of the 
salesmen put their creed briefly: ‘‘We 
must acknowledge always the desire for 
beautiful shoes; we must admit the ne- 
cessity for a certain percentage of elaborate 
cut-outs; but the rank and file of foot- 
wear—even in quality and regardless of 
price—will be sold in moderate styles.” 

I repeated these words to a young 
friend of mine in discussing simple foot- 
wear. “I myself would not put much 
money in fad shoes,” she remarked, “but 
I do not object to buying a late model 
every month or so at a marked-down price. 
For instance, I got a shoe from Jones for 
$5.75 that Blanks were pricing $17.50.” 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 


“You may be able to do such buying, 
but no one else can,”’ I answered. 

“Anybody could,” she said. ‘Even 
vou. Just this morning I was noticing a 
pair that is duplicated in the two display 
windows; will you let me prove it?” 

‘You could not, for the difference is not 
a matter that can be detected by the eye. 
Two shoes may look identical, but they 
may vary $20 in actual worth. High- 
vrade shoes have only the choice or heart 
of the skin, the finest workmanship, and 
they remain on the last from twelve days 
to two weeks. Cheap shoes—note that I 
did not say inexpensive, for cheap shoes 
are not inexpensive—may have a celluloid 
or felt toe box, fiber counters, sheepskin 
lining, two lifts of leather in the heels and 
be on the last only forty-eight hours. 

‘The shoes are put on the lasts or shaped 
jwooden forms while they are wet, and are 
allowed to dry. The length of time on the 
last determines the length of time a shoe 
will hold its shape. A well-made shoe that 
has been on the last for two weeks will re- 
tain its form as long as it has a sole and 
heel, if it is properly treated. A cheap 
shoe will begin to follow the lines of the 
foot very early and will even encourage a 
tender foot to spread and lose its comeli- 
ness. But both shoes may look similar at 
the time of purchase.” 


cA Design for Every Cfoot 


PAUSED to see how the homily had 
been taken. The young person said: 
“Oh, well, if you are going to be technical! 
I am no shoe shark, and I do not wear my 
shoes long enough to matter.” 
Her attitude is duplicated a thousand 
times in every American town and city. 
“It is a constant source of wonder to 
me,’ said a shoe man, “how little real 
study women give to their feet. Every foot 
has some design that is preéminently suited 
to it, a model that gives to the foot a maxi- 
mum of comfort, fit and beauty. It is 
worth weeks of search, for, once found, it is 
a permanent source of joy and satisfaction. 
But no! What is the most recent pattern? 
What will be worn next month? Regard- 
less of foot, occasion or pocketbook.”’ 
“How is one to know a good shoe?”’ 
“Since it is impossible to tell from ap- 
pearance,” he replied, ‘‘it is necessary to 
trust the house. In high-grade department 
stores and boot shops the sales persons are 
well informed. Ifacustomer were to tell 
the use to which she planned to put a 
shoe, she would stand a chance of getting 
expert advice—if she would listen.” 
“What would you tell a stout woman 
about her feet?”’ I asked a manufacturer. 













For general wear with tailored costumes of both wool and silk fabrics, the plain leather slipper 
with one wide strap and leather-covered Cuban heel is good. With these and the oxfords, lisle 
stockings in plain or fancy weaves are favored just now. 


“T would urge her to avoid high heels,”’ 
he declared. “‘A woman may be some- 
what overweight and yet groom herself 
beautifully. But she spoils the entire 
picture if she teeters on a pair of French- 
heeled sandals. She ought never to ex- 
ceed 134 inches in her heels, and she 
should have a strong predilection for the 
Cuban heels that so nicely balance her 
weight. Her evening shoes should have 
no cut-outs or sandal effects, but ought to 
be limited to a one-strap pump in any of 
the quiet colors—black, gray, cream. Welt 
and not turned soles would hold the shape 
better for her, and would give her good 
service in brown or black oxfords for gen- 
eral use. Her entire shoe selection should 
be confined to the types that have the 
reénforced arch and the long counters 
that are found in many high-grade and 
conservative models.” 

It is easy for American women to be 
well shod. The largest shoe factories and 
the finest in the world operate in the United 
States. It is only in America that careful 
attention is paid to lasts; A, AA and AAA 
widths are almost home monopolies. 


Gare of Shoes Important 


HE most beautiful and practical pat- 
terns are made here too. “But,” as 
one shoe expert expressed it, “they are 
worn at such quaint times. Yesterday I 
stopped counting the satins that I saw in 
the rain, and the penny browns and honey- 
dews in sandals. An oxford could have 
weathered the storm beautifully, but the 
shoes that I noticed are going to be sad- 
looking specimens when the day clears.”’ 
Aside from the weather consideration, 
two pairs of shoes, worn alternately for 
general use, will quadruple the life of each, 
thereby actually doubling the service. A 
woman whose feet are always exquisite 
told me: “I slip my shoes over trees the 
minute that I take them off. If they are 
leather, I wipe them off with a soft cloth. 
It makes the original polish last almost as 
long as the shoe. If they are cloth, velvet, 
satin or brocade, I brush them lightly 
and never allow them to get out of line. 
The minute I notice a heel wearing down, 
I have it straightened. It is such an in- 
expensive repair that there is almost no 
excuse for the prevalence of lopsided feet.”’ 
She is right. When a woman was en- 
veloped like a gunny sack and only the tip 
of her toe was visible, it was doubtless 
sufficient praise to say ‘‘What a lovely 
face!’’ But with the present styles, which 
not only hint of pedal extremities but 
boldly feature them, it is quite as im- 
portant for an admirer to think, whether 
he says it or no, ‘‘ What a trim ankle, what 
a lovely foot, and how perfectly groomed !”’ 











Yow'll like 
these 6— 


and there are 


54 more 


These are just a few of the 
sixty tempting ways to serve Star 
Ham. There are 54 more in our 
Booklet, which the coupon will 
bring you free. 

Ham has never meant so much 
as since this little book was pub- 
lished. Whether it is the shank, 
butt, center slices or leftovers, 
you can find a delightful way of 
using each piece. 

And—regardless of your pur- 
chases (whole ham or sliced)—it’s 
well worth while to say ““Armour’s 
Star” to assure selected young 
ham, tender, mildly cured and 
deliciously smoked. 








Baked Ham with Macaroni 


armours 
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send for 
introductory 


sample ~FREE 
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A vanishing cream 


by the makers o 
Daggett @ Ramsdell’s 
perfect cold cream 


NEW—yet with a 35-year reputa- 
tion! New—yetaleader already! 
Simply because this new Vanishing 
Cream bears the name Daggett 
and Ramsdell. That is enough. 
Most women know that it must 
be superior. 


We want you to see for yourself. 
We will send you a free sample 
—to introduce Daggett and 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing 
Cream to you. 


We think you will like it better 
than any you have ever tried. 


Already this 
new Vanishing 
Cream has been 
enthusiastically 
praised. We 
asked 1800 wo- 
men to try it— 
1720 said they 
preferred it to 
any. Saidit was 
quicker to disap- 
pear. A smooth- 
er base for pow- 
derandrours *° 


e 


true today. 


In Tubes, 30 cents. 






















More Daggett and Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is sold 
than any other. This has been true for 35 years. It is 
Now that Daggett and Ramsdell’s Perfect 


Vanishing Cream is available, try it also. 
And Jars, 60 cents. 





is why we will send you a gen- 
erous trial tube—absolutely free. 


Your skin will tell you 


Just a few days of use, and your 
skin will show you that this new 
cream is as excellent for protect- 
ing your skin, for preparing it 
for rouge and powder, as Daggett 
and Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is for cleansing it. You 
need them both always for a 
lovely complexion. 


For this new Vanishing Cream 
we made use of all the accumu- 
lated knowledge 
and skill of thir- 
ty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the 
making of face 
creams. We sin- 
cerely feel that 
thisisafizerVan- 
ishing Cream. 
Surely you will 
wish to try it. 
Mail the cou- 
pon below for 
your own free 
sample. 
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When I begged for a 
real lady’s dress, 
mother made me this 
lovely one with cir- 
cular skirt set on at 
low waistline; but 
she chose bright red 
kasha to keep it 
youthful. Then, for 
Betty, she made a 
darling one-piece 
bloomer dress of soft 
blue flannel with 
neck and long sleeves 
gathered into nar- 
row coral bind- 
ings. 
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The Long Night 


(Continued from Page 23 


“Aw’ wight!”’ said Willa. ‘I love you, 
mother !”’ 

That was her almost invariable formula, 
tacked on to everything, a hurried, expres- 
sionless ‘‘I love you, mother!” But she 
meant it; little naughty, troublesome 
baby, she meant it with all her loyal heart. 
In the doorway she turned to throw a kiss 
to Emily, and Emily, returning it, felt a 
cruel stab of pain. 

“‘T knew all the time that it was going 
to happen,” she thought. ‘‘Even on our 
wedding day I knew it was going to hap- 
pen sometime. Nothing could hold him— 
nothing in the world.” 

Aunt Josie came in from the kitchen 
with Willa’s bowl of oatmeal. She disap- 
proved strongly of this notion of letting 
Willa begin to eat before anyone else. 

“If she were given a definite time in 
which to eat her porridge,” she said, ‘‘and 
at the end of that time it was taken away 
from her, she’d soon stop this dawdling.” 

She did dawdle, though. She hadn’t 
half finished when dinner was ready to 
serve, and, as usual, she and the highchair 
remained at the table. 

i call Dick,” said Aunt Josie. 

.4~at Dick came in without being called. 
He went upstairs and washed and brushed 
his hair without being told, too; not be- 
ause of any notable urge of duty, but be- 
nuse he had lately developed a strange 
taste for being told anything. He wished 
e let alone. 
unt Josie and Emily kept up the con- 
rsation, without which the meal could 
Dt be endured. They spoke of the 
lumber, and how long he had taken to 
stop the leak in the kitchen; they spoke 


of the laundress and her inordinate de- 
mands; of the possibilities of getting a 
new general houseworker, of the price of 
vegetables, the lack of rain. As if in con- 
spiracy, no one mentioned the absent hus- 
band and father. 

““Wouldn’t Mrs. Morey feel sorry for 
him if she could hear this!”’ thought Emily 
when she and Aunt Josie had thoroughly 
exhausted the topic of laundresses. And 
suddenly a bitter tide of anger rose in her 
heart. “Very well!’’ she thought. “I’m 
sorry for him too—and sorry for mysell, 
and for Dick, and Willa-baby and Aunt 
Josie—for all of us. We’re all prisoners, 
shut up here together. But he can get 
away. Justa casual little lie, and he’s fre: 
for a whole evening.” 

Aunt Josie and Willa-baby had begun 
an argument and, to end it, Emily sa! 
down beside the child and fed her the res! 
of her supper. Then, hand in hand, sh: 
and Willa went upstairs. 

She could hear Aunt Josie downstai! 
washing the dishes and talking to Dick 
who was drying them. 

“And when I go down I’ll say, ‘Oh. 
Aunt Josie, you shouldn’t have bothered ! 
And she’ll say, ‘Well, Emily, someone ha 
to do the necessary work in this world.’ | 
cannot stand it! I can’t—not all alone. 
If I had Anthony! But he’s gone. He’ 
lied tome. He’s deserted me. He lied to 
me—pretending he had to work late in the 
office; that old, old, unutterably cheap 
lie, the lie that’s a joke. I suppose hes 
done it before. . . Only this time he 
made a mistake. When he comes home 


(Continued on Page 80) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journal Patterns; or by mail, postag¢ 
prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 
Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents, 
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| “Havent YOU ever worn 
a Red Cross Shoe?” 
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[uen you’ve a real footwear thrill before you. For 





just imagine being able to do this: — choosing from a 
galaxy of brilliant styles the exact model you’ ve set your 
heart on; slipping your foot into it, and finding—a per- 
fect fit! A shoe glove-snug at ball and arch and heel, a 
shoe that might have been shaped for your foot. 


Sounds too good to be true, yet just that awaits you 
at The Red Cross Shoe shop in your city. Indeed, so 
perfectly do Red Cross Shoes fit that they require no 
‘*breaking in’’—you can wear your new shoes from the 
store, and send your old ones home. 


And here is the reason: —The Red Cross Shoe zs just 
as different from other footwear as your foot tells you it 
is. It is made over exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts—ideal shapes, 
derived by averaging the measurements of thousands of 
feminine feet. Because of these ‘‘limits,’’ treads cannot 
draw, vamps cannot bind; heels can neither slip nor 
pinch. ‘The Red Cross Shoe is certain to fit. 


Nor is this fit confined to any one pair. Every Red 
Cross Shoe is made over ‘‘Limit’’ lasts—you are assured 
always thesame happy combination of style and comfort. 


If you have worn The Red Cross Shoe, this is no news 
to you. But if you haven’t worn this shoe, by all means 
do so. Right now The Red Cross Shoe dealer has many 
captivating new models to show you. And for daughter, 
too, he has The Red Cross Shoe for Young Ladies, with 
all the style and fitting qualities of The Red Cross Shoe 
for grown-ups. Write for the name of the nearest 
dealer, and also ask for your free copy of ‘‘Foot Notes 
for the Hard-to-Fit.”’ 


Re 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 









One of the famous Red Cross ‘Limit’ lasts. 
Width of tread, length of vamp, curve and 
height at heel established with scientific exactness 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY 


Also makers of Holters and Duttenhofer Fine Shoes for Women — Cincinnati 
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This interesting booklet 
FREE!—send foryour copy 


It tells why you are so hard to fit, 
and how, without tedious search, 
you can finda shoe that will fit your 
foot perfectly. Mail the coupon. 

















The United States Shoe Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send my free copy of ‘‘Foot Notes for the 
Hard-to-Fit.”’ 
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Facts to help 
you select a 


cereal food for 
all the family 


S the makers of the New 

Pettijohn’s, we ask you to 

read these facts in the light of 
all you know about food— 
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New Pettijohn’s is an efficient 
aid in overcoming and pre- 
venting faulty elimination. 


These are facts. Every one of 
them is proven by independent 
scientific authority. 


1. Of the constituents which go 
to make up a perfectly balanced 
diet, the wheat from which 
New Pettijohn’s is made con- 
tains all but two. 


Now, as you consider these 
facts about the scientific side of 
the New Pettijohn’s, remember 


2. The New Pettijohn’s eaten ; 
this— 


with milk fills all the nutritive 
requirements of the human 


body. 


3. The combination of New 
Pettijohn’s and milk makes an 
ideal food for the growing 


The New Pettijohn’s is a 
delicious food and a natural food. 
The bran in it is natural bran 
just as it grows in the wheat. 


The family likes it. 


child. 
4. The New Pettijohn’s is easy j Remember also, from the prac- 
to digest. tical housekeeping standpoint, 


that the New Pettijohn’s qual- 
ifies again—it cooks through 
and through in from 3 to 5 
minutes. 


And finally 


5. The laxative action of the 
25% of natural wheat bran in 


p 





The New Pettijohn’s is a deli- 


ciously palatable whole wheat 
food. 


It contains 25% natural bran—with 
essential Vitamins and Mineral Salts. 


With milk it forms what dietitians 
call a “‘ perfect’? food. 


It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


New Pettij ohn's 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
Made by 
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he’ll go on lying—until I show him the 
letter.” 

Willa-baby had climbed into her crib, 
and lay there, neat and straight, only her 
toes showing beneath the long nightdress. 

Emily tucked in the sheet over her and 
kissed her peachlike cheek. ‘‘Good night, 
mother’s baby!” she said softly. But 
there was no softness in her heart even for 
Willa—not just now. She could not feel at 
all; she could only think, and her thinking 
was strangely without bitterness. 

“Because I’ve al- 
ways known this 
would happen,”’ she 
said to herself. “I 
knew when Anthony 
first wanted me to 
marry him that he 
couldn’t stand a life 
like this. I told him 
so. I begged him to 
wait. And he told me I was ‘afraid of life! 

The words ran through her head as she 
went slowly down the stairs. ‘Afraid of 
life.” Was she? “I don’t know,” she re- 
flected. ‘‘Perhaps I am—for Dick and 
Willa-baby; not for myself though. I 
don’t care now what happens to me—after 
this. This was the very worst thing; and 
it’s happened.”’ II 


No’ her quiet hour had come. She 
went out on the veranda and stood for 
a moment looking over the dark fields. It 
was lonely here, very lonely, very quiet. 
The little insects chirped valiantly in the 
immense silence; the long grass fluttered 
now and then when the light breeze ran 
across the meadow; overhead the clouds 
floated easily in a pale sky. 

The children were asleep, 
Josie had retired early, complaining of a 
headache. And it seemed to Emily that 
they had all withdrawn, gone infinitely far 
away, leaving her starkly alone with her 
pain. She was surrounded by blank in- 
difference. 

“I’m _ so tired,’ she thought, “I 
wish ” For what did she wish? Noth- 
ing. Nothing. Her eyes closed; she 
sighed faintly. Now she was going to 
think of Anthony—and Mrs. Morey—of 
the letter. 

“Emi-lee! Emi-lee-ee!”’ 

She sat up, inordinately startled by the 
weak, mournful little cry. Then in an in- 
stant her mind, trained to respond a hun- 
dred times a day to a hundred calls upon 
her, was fully awake. 

She hurried up the stairs to Aunt Josie’s 
room. ‘Did you call me, Aunt Josie?” 
she asked. 

The old lady was sitting up in bed, one 
hand pressed against her side, her sharp- 
featured face flushed and drawn. “I —— 
she began, but ended with a gasp and 
mutely shook her head. 

And in the quiet room, so neat, so aus- 
tere, dimly lit by a green-shaded lamp on 
the bedside table, Emily could hear her 
drawing breath with terrible reluctance, 
pressing her shrunken lips together to 
keep back her groans. 





”” 


and Aunt 





O YOU think it’s pleurisy again, 

Aunt Josie?’’ she asked, trying to 
speak easily and pleasantly to conceal her 
dismay. She had seen the poor old lady 
endure one such attack and her heart 
quailed at the thought of witnessing it 
again. “I'll telephone to Doctor Crowley, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ And then I’ll come back 
and make you comfortable.” 


The old lady had dropped into a doze, 
breathing short and fast, her face terribly 
anxious as if she were trying in desperate 
haste to escape a relentless enemy. And 
Emily, sitting beside her, was filled with 
the same sense of hurry; her thoughts 
flew to meet Doctor Crowley, driving along 
the country lanes; she strained her ears to 
catch the distant sound of his motor, but 
heard only the rustle of the leaves. It was 
ten o’clock. Why didn’t he come? 

“‘OGod! Oh, please, please, God, let her 


get well!”’ said Emily over and over again. 








Aunt Josie stirred in her sleep; her thin 
brows drew together in a frown, and sud- 
denly she cried out in an amazingly loud, 
clear voice: ‘Anthony! My dear, dear 
boy! You’ve been— good — good” —and 
then her voice trailed away — “‘ g00-00-00d 
to me-ee 

She was awake now, looking up at 
Emily, her hand clutching her side again. 
But her cry had awakened Willa-baby. 

“Mother!”” came a lusty shout. 
“Mother! Come here!”’ 

Impossible to leave Aunt Josie now 
alone, while her enemy so harried her. 

‘‘Wait, Willa- 
baby,”” Emily called 
softly. 

But Willa, the ty- 
rant, would not 
wait. 

“T’m fwightened,” 
the child shouted. 
‘‘Mother, I’m 
fwightened.” 

A chill ran down Emily’s spine; she 
fancied that Aunt Josie’s enemy had crept 
into the house. 

**Attend—to your—child,”’ gasped Aunt 
Josie, with the shadow of her old austerity. 

So Emily rose and went into the nursery. 
Willa-baby was sitting up in her crib. As 
her mother entered she stood up, holding 
out her arms, like a little white flying 
spirit in the dark. ‘“‘Take me, mother,” 
she cried. “I’m fw ightened.” 

““Where’s daddy?”’ It was Dick’s voice 
from the doorway. 





E SPOKE in that new, casual, aloof 

tone of his, but to Emily his words 
came with appalling significance. She had 
not once thought of Anthony; she had 
tried to shoulder this burden alone, while 
he, the husband and father, the natural 
protector and helper of all the little house- 
hold, was not there. 

“‘Father’s away, Dick, on business,”’ she 
answered. 

And in her heart was a wish that shocked 
her; a wish that someone knew, that 
some one of these persons who idolized 
Anthony knew where he was. She strug- 
gled in vain against it. ‘“‘Nobody ever 
will know,”’ she said to herself. “Tf poor 
little Aunt Josie dies 

If Aunt Josie died Anthony would never 
forgive himself, never forget that he had 
been away enjoying himself. Re- 
morse swept over her. ‘‘Heaven forgive 
me!”’ she thought. “I didn’t think I 
could feel like that. He ought to be here; 
he ought to have his chance. Dick, dear,” 
she said aloud, “‘stay here with little 
Willa. I’ll turn on the light, and you 
can look at pictures; but be quiet, very 
quiet, both of you, not to disturb Aunt 
Josie.” 

She lowered the side of the crib and 
Dick sat down there, scornfully forbearing, 
explaining the pictures in one of his sister’s 
unutterably silly books. As she went 
downstairs she could hear his valiant little 
voice: “It’s a enchanted bird and a witch 
out in the woods. Aw’ right! Turn over! 
That’s a ogre. Hold the book still.’ 

First she telephoned again to Doctor 
Crowley. 

“‘Hasn’t he come yet?”’ 
anxiously. 





asked his wife 
“He started nearly an 
hour ago. He must have had a break- 
down. Is it another attack of pleurisy, 
Mrs. Cane? . . . Then I'll tell you what 
to do until he comes. Heat cloths in very 
hot water and wring them dry ” And 
so on. 





HEN the brisk, cheerful voice had 
stopped, Emily lifted the receiver 
again, and asked for Mrs. Morey’s num- 
ber. She couldn’t keep from smiling coldly 
as she did so. 
Poor Anthony! He would be more than 
a little disconcerted. Perhaps the charm- 
ing, well-poised Mrs. Morey would be just 
a trifle perturbed herself. Here was her 
soft, drawling voice now. 
“Will you please tell Mr. Cane that his 
aunt is very ill?’’ said Emily—only that. 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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PILLED things are the least of your 

worries—when you have Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rugs on your kitchen and din- 
ing-room floors! And every woman knows 
that’s a big item in keeping her house in 
apple-pie order. 


With their smooth, waterproof surface, 
Congoleum Rugs cannot absorb dirt, spat- 
tered grease or liquids. Dust, crumbs, 
stains—all can be wiped off in a moment 
with just a few strokes of a damp mop. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Another advantage: Congoleum Rugs 
are no trouble to lay—they hug the floor 
without any fastening and never wrinkle. 





_ Whether you select one of the elaborate 
Oriental motifs, a neat tile pattern or a 


Look for the 
Gold Seal 
when you buy! 









(ONGOLE SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





$100 Reward! 





There is only one “Congoleum.” 
It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a 
Gold Seal pasted on the surface of 
every pattern. All “Seconds” are 
identified by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of 
any other make of floor-covering as 
“Congoleum” is a violation of the 
law, we will pay $100 to any per- 
son who will secure evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 


If you want the genuine ask for 
it by the registered trade-mark 
name “Congoleum” and look for 
the Gold Seal on the goods you buy. 


= GOLD 


SEAL 


What if she does spill it— 


Nora can mop it up in a twinkling! 


pretty floral effect, you will always find 
beauty and richness of color. So varied 
are the patterns that you can choose one 
appropriate for every room in the house. 


Very Inexpensive 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs save you 
money as well as time and labor. With 
all their beauty and many practical ad- 
vantages they are exceptionally low in 
cost. The sizes range from 18 by 36- 
- mats to 9 by 15-feet rugs. 


ole the pattern or patterns you like 
best from the ones shown on the left, and 
ask your dealer to show them to you. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


LEUM 


RuGs 


Look for the 
Gold Seal 
when you buy! 
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When ‘THOMAS A. EDISON was 


ittle Al’ 


He accidentally splashed mud on a 

beautiful Paisley shawl ~_ attempts to clean 

it failed~_65 years later Lux restored 
this treasured heirloom to loveliness 


known as 





“MY Mother was out walking one day with ys | 
her Mother who wore a beautiful Paisley ( |. 
Shawl about her shoulders. : 


“As they were passing a warehouse, a little *¥ 
boy jumped from a wagon to the sidewalk, 
immediately in front of them. The plank was 
loose and a big splash of muddy water liter- 
ally covered the beautiful Paisley. 

“Grandmother attempted to clean it, but 
such ‘soaps’ as she had were ineffectual. 

“The little boy who soiled the shawl was 
then known as little Al Edison, now known as 
Thomas A. Edison. As near as Mother could 
remember, this incident occurred in 1855. In 
1920 the Paisley was given a thorough Lux 
washing and restored to its original beauty— 
after 65 years!” 


Mrs. Fean Pratt, Chicago, Ill. 


Now your whole Monday’s Laundry * 
goes into its sparkling suds. 


All your clothes ~ your hands, too » repay this care 


For years you washed all your fine things 
in marvelous, bubbling Lux suds and you 
saw them bloom with a fresher, sweeter 
beauty. You saw how soft and smooth Lux 













left your hands 
fe Then one Monday—a new idea! Joy- 
fully you plunge a// your clothes—the 
whole week’s laundry—into rich active 
Lux suds. Such nice clothes, too—for 
which you have to pay so much more now- 


adays than formerly—really, they do de- 

















No more rough red HANDS 
from washing dishes 
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serve the care you give your silks and woolens. 


With what deep satisfaction you fold 
away your laundry! Not since the day 
you bought them have you seen your 
clothes look as beautiful as they do after 
their Lux-washing—colored ginghams and 
prints so bright and fresh, house linens so 
snowy white! And Lux is such a relief to 
your hands. 






You’ll be amazed to see how far a little 
Lux goes—it’s really an economy to use it. _ 











Get the Big 












Convenient Package — New! 


Drop a few Lux flakes—just about one tea- 
spoonful—into your dishpan. See the dif- 
ference! Lux leaves your hands soft and 
smooth—white. It treats them as kindly as the 
finest toilet soap. Your hands quickly re- 
spond to this care—wash your dishes in Lux 
today! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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She gave no name, offered no salutation, 
and before Mrs. Morey could answer, she 
had hung up the receiver. 


III 


HE kitchen fire was out, and the 

boiler was scarcely warm. Emily got 
down on her knees, clearing out the ashes 
in nervous haste. Hot water was needed 
for Aunt Josie—now—at once. And Dick 
had forgotten to bring in kindling wood, 
and the coal scuttle was empty. She must 
hurry, she must hurry. She fancied that 
even down here in the kitchen she could 
hear Aunt Josie’s tormented breathing. 

“Mother! Mother!” came a shrill little 
voice. 

Emily hurried to the foot of the stairs, 
and there stood Willa and Dick, hand in 
hand, halfway down. Willa descended the 
rest of the flight with a wild rush and flung 
her arms about her mother’s knees; she 
was trembling pitiably, her eyes wide and 
terror-stricken. 

“T can’t do anything with her,” said 
Dick with quiet scorn. 

“Run up ” Emily began; but after 
all she couldn’t send this very little son to 
sit with Aunt Josie; he was only a baby 
himself, so very slight and little in his 
frogged pajamas, with his fair hair all 
ruffled, and his grim little mouth. Hewas 
frightened himself; she could see it in his 
resolute stare. 

She held out her hand, smiling, and he 
came leisurely down. And in the very act 
of comforting the little creatures a chill 
dread crept over the mother, a bleak, sor- 
rowful fear—of nothing, of everything, of 
the monstrous hazards of life. She wanted 
to gather both her children into her arms; 
she wanted to hurry with them into some 
safe corner, outside of the relentless cur- 
rents of life; she felt abandoned, unutter- 
ably forlorn and desolate. The house was 
terribly still—and every human creature 
in that house waited for her, looked only 
to her for assuagement and support. 

‘““Stay here with Dickie, my dearie,” she 
said. ‘I want to go up to see Aunt Josie 
for a minute.’’ 

But Willa would not stay. She, began 
to sob, and her sobs were unbearable in 
the silent house. In despair Emily picked 
her up and started toward the door, leav- 
ing the valiant little Dickie alone in the 
kitchen. 

“T’ll go down in the cellar and get the 
coal,’’ he said in a shaking voice. 





 Digarnotad was about to protest, for ever 
since he was a baby he had been afraid 
of that dark region where the kitten had 
died. But looking at him, their eyes met, 
and a thrill of pride ran through her. He 
had conquered himself, this son of hers; he 
was still frightened, but he meant to play 
a man’s part. 

He picked up the empty scuttle, opened 
the cellar door and, barefooted, descended 
into the black depths. 

With Willa clinging round her neck 
Emily went out into the hall toward the 
stairs. And just then there was a step on 
the veranda, a key turned in the lock, and 
Anthony entered. 

They faced each other in silence for a 
moment, 

A handsome man Anthony was, with a 
fastidious sort of elegance in spite of his 
rather shabby suit, his far from new shoes. 
No man on earth liked better to be well 
dressed, yet he had never made the least 
complaint because he could not be so. She 
knew how he flinched inwardly at having 
to wear darned socks and mended gloves; 
yet she had only to mention that the chil- 
dren needed anything, had only to appear 
herself in something obviously outworn, 
and he would turn over to her every penny 
he had with that nonchalant air that con- 
cealed hisembarrassment at being thanked. 

“He’s not selfish in that way,” she 
thought. “He’d go without anything— 
for us.” And she was glad that this thought 
had come to her, glad that, as she held his 
child in her arms, she could think of some- 
thing good in him. 
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“Emily,’’ he said—his dark-browed, 
fine-featured face did not change its ex- 
pression of cool reserve, but a slow flush 
crept over it; he wanted to speak, but the 
words stuck in his throat—‘‘1’”—he said— 
“I’m sorry. How’s Aunt Josie?” 

“You'd better go up and see,” said 
Emily dryly. ‘‘I sent for Doctor Crowley 
long ago, but he must have broken down 
on the way. I want hot water for her, 
but the fire’s out—and the children both 
waked up.”’ 

He stood before her, neat, slender and 
tall in his dark suit; he had, she thought, a 
curiously formal air, as if he didn’t belong 
there in this little house. Hadn’t she always 
known that he couldn’t endure this sort of 
life? She could, she must endure every- 
thing, but not he; he had to escape, to run 
away—to Mrs. Morey and her Tschai- 
kowsky barcarolle. 

“T’ll take Willa,” he said. 


ITH regal indifference Willa went 

from her mother’s arms to his; her 
eyes were heavy; she rested her bright 
head on her father’s shoulder, looking back 
with a drowsy smile at Emily, who followed 
them up the stairs. They entered Aunt 
Josie’s room. 

And a little miracle took place. The 
dread shadow of fear and doubt lifted. It 
seemed to Emily that the room grew actu- 
ally brighter, that the lamplight had a new 
and reassuring mellowness. Aunt Josie, 
propped up against the pillows, had lost 
that look of terrible aloofness, and was 
once more a familiar figure. 

Anthony sat down on a chair beside the 
bed, with Willa on his knee. And he and 
Aunt Josie began to talk. She was still in 
great pain, able only to gasp a few broken 
phrases; but it was somehow a compre- 
hensible, almost an ordinary sort of pain 
now. She and Anthony both took it for 
granted, in that stoic fashion of theirs; 
Aunt Josie had an attack of pleurisy, that 
was all, and she would simply have to 
make the best of it. It was not possible for 
him to speak to her tenderly, cheerfully as 
Emily did; he said briefly that it was “too 
bad,’” he gave her frail old hand a hasty 
squeeze, asked her a few questions. And 
all the doctors on earth couldn’t have 
helped her as this did; they understood 
each other, these two. Her drawn face 
had resumed its usual expression of af- 
fronted severity. Anthony understood 
how one ought to behave with pleurisy, 
and she intended to live up to his ideal. 

“We'll see about these hot cloths,” he 
said at last, rising. ‘“Emily’ll stay with 
you.”’ And off he went with Willa. 

Aunt Josie had no wish to talk any more, 
and again that blank silence fell—a differ- 
ent silence now though; the clock ticked 
briskly; the leaves rustled soothingly out- 
side the window. 

“He’s so good to Aunt Josie,’’ she 
thought. She struggled for a moment 
against a sharp resentment. She, too, was 
good to Aunt Josie, and she had her all 
day and every day; easy enough for 
Anthony to be good to her. 


UT he did things for the old lady which 

were noteasy. It wasn’t only that he 
had taken care of her for years and years; 
almost any man would have done that. It 
was his unostentatious and tireless gener- 
osity, his genuine sympathy and under- 
standing which were so rare. When Aunt 
Josie made a remark for the hundredth 
time, he didn’t simply endure in silence; 
he made a response. He watched her; he 
found out for himself when she was suffer- 
ing with a martyr’s patience for lack of a 
new pair of slippers; he got for her those 
little things she sternly protested she 


didn’t want, yet secretly longed for—an 
electric flashlight, a hot-water bottle, a 
wonderful set of scissors, graduated from 
tremendous shears down to buttonhole 
size. And what he did for Aunt Josie was 
not so much less done for the children; it 
was his own personal deprivation. No 
wonder Aunt Josie loved him so; no 
wonder! : 

She was surprised to feel tears stealing 
down her cheeks, tears quiet and effortless, 
curiously assuaging. 


IV 


OCTOR CROWLEY had come and 

gone. Aunt Josie was resting in com- 
parative comfort now. And still Emily sat 
beside her in the quiet room, while the 
brisk little clock ticked out the minutes of 
that endless night. She could hear An- 
thony’s quiet voice in another room. A 
singularly agreeable voice he had, level, 
inexpressive, yet always with a hint of 
warmth, of fervor in it. She remembered 
once, long ago, at a dance, accidentally 
overhearing him speaking of her to an old 
friend ; she remembered how he had spoken 
her name—‘‘Emily.” That had been no 
cool, matter-of-fact love he had felt for her; 
he had worshiped her, idolized her for her 
innocent young dignity, her graciousness, 
her fresh loveliness. All gone now, weren’t 
they? She was tired, worn out, her bright 
color dimmed, her grave gayety stifled by 
responsibilities, by anxiety—by grief. For 
it was grief she felt now, not anger; it was 
an immeasurable sorrow for her immeas- 
urable loss. He had lied to her—because 
he wanted to get away. 

She rose softly and, after a glance at 
Aunt Josie, went on tiptoe out of the room. 
She wanted to see what Anthony was do- 
ing. 

A light was burning in the nursery, and 
the door was ajar. She stopped outside 
and looked in. Willa was asleep in her 
crib, one hand fast in her father’s. Dick 
sat beside him on the floor, his head rest- 
ing against his father’s knee; his eyes 
were closed, his face wore no longer that 
expression of manly indifference; it was 
serene, infantile, lighted by dreamy con- 
tentment. Tight in one hand he grasped 
that model sailboat, the making of which 
had engrossed him for days. No doubt he 
had been explaining it to Anthony; An- 
thony encouraged him in his ridiculous 
passion for all things maritime; read him 
sea stories, found items and pictures for 
him in the newspapers. He had been a 
purser himself, years ago, on a P. and O. 
steamer—before he had Aunt Josie and a 
wife and children. And Emily knew how 
his spirit flew back to the sea for refuge; 
he never forgot his old, free days. 


BORN rover Anthony was, restless, 


adventurous, curious. Thisroutinedo- ~ 


mestic life was sometimes very hard for 
her, but she had her blessed compensa- 
tions—her hours with the children, her de- 
light in the order and security of her little 
domain. And what had he? So little, so 
very little. He hadn’t her quiet, simple 
tastes; he wanted a lively and varied 
existence; he loved good talk, hearty 
laughter, stir and activity about him. 
And night after night he came home— 
to Aunt Josie, to his children, to herself. 
Night after night he sat at the dinner 
table, making his kindly replies to the old 
lady, so unfailingly good-tempered with 
his children, so interested in her small 
affairs, in plumbers, laundresses, neigh- 
bors. So generous, so kindly always to 
these his own people. He made an honest 
effort to understand each one, to meet 
them halfway—and who understood him? 
Suddenly, with a strange contraction of 
the heart, she did understand. She looked 
at his worn, handsome face, his gray eyes 
staring blankly before him, and she did 
understand. He had wanted only one little 
gay hour, one little interval; no matter 
what had happened, he had not been un- 
faithful to his own people. One lie, one 
deflection could in no way affect his illim- 
itable fidelity. Always, as long as he lived, 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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uicker, easier, better, cheaper. 

RILLO cleans aluminum, agate, 
wood, glass, iron, tin, nickel, brass or 
copper. BRILLO cleans any surface 
that needs washing, scouring, scrub- 
bing or polishing. And in combination 
with the pure vegetable oil BRILLO 
aoaP BRILLO is—perfection! 
BRILLO is 


Both housewife and dealer say: 


“Use BRILLO!” 
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by housekeeping authorities and 
users everywhere. 


Millions of good housekeepers use 
BRILLO; all good retailers sell it. 








We will give a new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO fails toclean. 


BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10 and 
25c stores everywhere. 


Send the 
coupon — 
get the 
proof! 








Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer is 
L.H. J. 9-25 
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Listerine 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
NRRL. 








As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 
that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that = 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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Hidden wells of poison 


Son of afamous family of horsemen, 
it was the ambition of his father to see 
him mature into one of the leading 
sportsmen of the country. 

Even as a boy of five, he began 
to ride. In his ’teens he was Siving as 
good account of himself on a polo pony 
as many players much older. His 
hunters were the envy of his friends. 

His big aim, however, was interna- 
tional polo. But just as he was attain- 
ing this goal his health began to fail, 
and now when he should have been in 
his very prime, he was an old young 
man of forty. 

Shattered health, due to tooth neg- 
lect! Hidden wells of poison in his 
mouth had made him practically an 
invalid. 





Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 


testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. . 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There 7s a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth andgums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 





Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet vot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. 
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If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 
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Tooth Paste—25 cents for the large tube 7 
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Once Aboard a French (Ganal Boat 


(Continued from Page 11) 


I would not have been so ridiculously 
impeded had the boat sailed on time. But 
then if I had not been so ridiculously 
impeded I would not have met Helen Grey 
right at the start and the canal-boat 
fracas never would have been chronicled. 
There would have been no fracas. It oc- 
curred to me that I did not know the 
French for a number of little things that 
would look well on a canal boat, and even 
if I learned the names there were no five- 
and-ten-cent stores in France where one 
can make such purchases readily and 
cheaply, and that I couldn’t do better than 
lay in a stock of paper napkins, a lemon 
squeezer, a few clothes hooks and some 
extra hangers. I could have managed had 
not my friends presented me at the dock 
with sundry gifts that, having no labels on 
them, had to be carried by myself. I was 
making my first trip up the gangplank with 
the parcels when a very rich woman jostled 
me. She was undoubtedly rich, for she was 
so rude, puffing and issuing mandates as 
she pushed past. And in some unexplained 
way the five-and-ten-cent package be- 
came disarranged, and, to my horror, the 
rods began slipping out at one end, and 
the lemon squeezer rolled away, and the 
paper napkins blew all over the water. 

The puffing lady issuing mandates went 
on, but I stopped helplessly, in a 
fearful rage, and it was then that someone 
following behind me began tugging at the 
rods, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, she’s so sorry! 
Let me help you.” 


HE girl was extraordinarily kind. She 

gathered up the rods and went all the 
way down to my cabin with no further ex- 
planation from me beyond my shyly bleat- 
ing out, ‘‘They’re for the canal boat,”’ 
to which she replied, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world: ‘‘Why, 
of course. How perfectly delightful!”’ 

In the cabin I had time to look at her, 
and I saw right off she wasn’t pretty, and 
I was disappointed. That is, she wasn’t 
pretty according to Alastair’s ideas, as 
portrayed in his ideal girls. She hadn’t the 
pre-Raphaelite throat line which he in- 
sisted upon in his illustrations, nor the 
length of limb which always makes me 
think they’d be better off on a race track 
than in a drawing-room. Her eyes were as 
gray as the name which I found out after- 
ward was hers, and her nose turned up, 
but in a most friendly way, and her mouth 
went smiling across her face like a streak 
of sunshine. Also you could see her ears. 
They were very lovely ears, though not 
small and stingy as Alastair draws them, 
and her skin was devoid of make-up as 
a companion’s skin should be. Her hat let 
you see her hair too. It was amazing to 
see ears and hair on a girl all in one day, 
and all on one girl—satisfactory hair, ash 


‘blond, with little twigs of it sticking out 


all around, as though it wanted to see 
everything that was going on. 

After she had stowed away my effects, 
I was warmed to extend my hand to her. 
“Tl hope we'll be good steamer friends,”’ I 
said. ‘I’m Patience Camp— Miss Camp”; 
and she blushed in the most pleased way, 
taking my hand. 


T WAS then I received a great shock, for 

her hand, in a measure, infolded mine. 
It went all around and over mine. I could 
not refrain from a little shriek, and then 
she went rosier than ever anda sort of de- 
spair was in her voice as she exclaimed: 
“Oh, did I squeeze, did I? You see, I’m a 
pianist as well.’”” Then this remarkable 
companion-pianist grew deep-eyed all of a 
sudden with fear, and she cried: ‘Why, 
I’m forgetting Mrs. Ponsonby. I knew 
the piano side of me would do that. Oh, 
good-by—good-by ——’”’ 

She fled, the while I nursed my rheu- 
matic hand. 

It took me a little time to unravel the 
mystery. The passage was a stormy one 


for June, and Mrs. Ponsonby, having a 
string of good cabins, very agreeably got 
her money’s worth out of them by remain- 
ing inside. She also got her money’s worth 
out of Helen Grey. I could hear her 
through her portholes issuing mandates; 
yet the girl came out for air now and then, 
and, invited by my smile, she would stop 
at my sheltered corner where I was indus- 
triously making curtains, and sew a bit 
with me. 


HE was very loyal to Mrs. Ponsonby. 

“You see, it’s this way, Miss Camp—I 
love to tell you things—a companion is 
rather alone on a boat. You don’t mind 
my telling you things?’”’ 

“T like it.” 

“You see,” she went on, ‘‘I received a 
scholarship for a school of music in Leip- 
sic. The money isn’t a lot, and the dis- 
bursement doesn’t begin until August, and 
I don’t get my fare paid; so I just didn’t 
know how I was going to swing it until 
this chance came to go with Mrs. Pon- 
sonby. She is a patroness of my music 
school in New York. It’s funny, isn’t it, 
that music, which makes everyone so 
happy, has to be patronized to exist.” 

“What will you do between now and 
August?”’ I asked. 

She looked out over the water. Her 
gray eyes grew steely with intentness of 
purpose: “It’s for my music. I’m to stay 
on as maid—maid to Mrs. Ponsonby.” 

“Oh, you can’t do that!”’ 


“That’s just it,’’ she returned. ‘‘Can 
I doit? I don’t seem to be suiting. I try 
and try. I can sew; I am neat, fairly; 


but I don’t brush hair well. 
strong. I brush it so hard.”’ 

I could not restrain a chuckle. 

She understood me, and spoke gravely. 
“To make a piano speak, ever so del- 
icately, you must have power.”’ 

“You must have power to do anything 
well’’—vaguely wondering if she could 
tow a canal boat—‘“‘but hairdressing is a 
talent all in itself.” 

“IT know; and I haven’t got to the real 
hairdressing yet. She will take me to Paris; 
and I thought I might give music lessons, 
perhaps—or I could play somewhere.”’ 


I’m too 


“TARANCE is full of girls playing some- 

where—anywhere,”’ I honestly dis- 
couraged. Then a lightning stroke of an 
idea came to me. ‘‘Everywhere but on a 
canal boat,”’ I replied calmly. ‘“‘ Why not? 
Why not come along with us and give con- 
certs on our canal boat?”’ 

And at that we both laughed, for its 
very absurdity was pleasing. 

“You'll like Alastair,’ I said. 

She was silent. She was not for men. 
She knew it. 

“He is a Galahad, and this will appeal 
to his romanticism,”’ I urged. ‘‘He’ll rise 
to it. I don’t say he would have liked 
your just coming along without the 
piano—your neck is not long and your 
hair curls too much. He draws hair 
straight and looped over the ears. I 
mustn’t deceive you. He had an awful 
time in the cigar business once, and he’ll 
appreciate your struggle—Mrs. Ponsonby 
being the cigar, as it were. Besides, I 
want you. It’s half my canal boat 
and ——”’ 

‘*“Miss Camp, do you need me—not to 
be kind, not to look back and think I had 
imposed upon you—do you need me?” 

“Yes, my dear,” I said honestly. 

And so it was settled. 

Alastair met me at Havre. I had not 
expected this. But there was his charm- 
ing, eager face, searching amidst the 
crowds on deck, and of course missing me 
every time his eyes swept the throng, al- 
though I was screaming ‘‘Have you got 
the canal boat?”’ as if he might have one 
secreted in his pocket. 

But he didn’t have one secreted any- 
where, not even on the Seine. His paucity 
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Hotpoint’s patented 
thumb rest RESTS 
THE WRIST and 
makes ironing easier 
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THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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Gripping thehandle 

of an ordinary iron 

puts unnecessary 
strain on wrist, arm 
and shoulder 


: Hotpoint Makes Ironing Easier : | 


A Hotpoint Iron gives advantages found in no other. 
Go to your dealer’s and try the “feel” of the patented 
thumb rest. Then try gripping the handle of an ordi- 
nary iron. See the difference for yourself. Examine 
the exclusive hinged plug that protects the cord from 
breakage. Try the convenient heel-stand. 


In-built are many other superiorities that you cannot 

see so easily. For in no article is quality more impor- 

tant than in an electric heating appliance. The con- 

tinuous heating and cooling, over a period of years, te 
is a strain that requires highest quality and rugged : 
dependability to endure. 


All electric heating appliances look very much alike 
when new. But for nineteen years Hotpoint appliances 
have made a reputation for giving everlasting service. 
Overheating or neglect will not impair their useful- 
ness. They will prove faithful, dependable Hotpoint 
Servants for a lifetime. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.,, Inc. 


Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Ontario, Calif. - Salt Lake City 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


As a result of many years 
of experience we have com- 
piled some simple rules for 
making ironing easier. Ask 
your dealer (or write us) for 
a copy of “‘There Is a Right 
and Wrong Wayto Iron.”’ It 
will help save your strength 
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Name 


Street 


Grocer’s Name 
L.H.J. 9-25 


AIL the coupon today. Prove for 
yourself, as over a million 
women have already done, that La 
France saves half your wash-day work. 
La France is a marvelous cleansing 
agent, which you use with soap. Use 
it with the kind of soap you like best. 
Use it in a washing machine, in a 
washtub or in a_ boiler—whichever 
way you do your washing. 


But—don’t rub! La France dissolves 
all grease and dirt. Don’t blue! La 
France blues clothes perfectly, with- 
out spots or streaks. 


La France will not injure any 
fabric, no matter how delicate. It will 
not fade or run colors. It makes your 
clothes beautifully clean, snowy- 
white, sweet-smelling. Follow these 
easy, simple directions. 

Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling 
water two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
La France and a cup of soap (flakes, 
powder or chipped bar soap). Stir this 
into the water in your washing ma- 
chine, washtub or boiler. Now put in 
the clothes. In the washing machine 
let the clothes soak a few minutes, 
then run the machine only half the 
usual time. (Think how this saves the 


Your grocer has La France 


If you are too busy to mail the coupon 
or if your next wash-day is too close at 
hand for the sample to reach you— 
don’t let that prevent your giving La 
France a trial. Think of the time, the 
work you will save! Get a package at 
your grocer’s. It costs only ten cents— 
enough for three washings. 


Cut out half 
your washday wor 
with this coupon 


ee -a full-size package 
aft la France = 


CUT THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW! 


La France ManuracturRING Company, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France 
(enough for three washings) for test purposes. 
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clothes and electric current!) If you 
use a tub, let the clothes soak thirty 
minutes, or, better yet, overnight. In 
a boiler, scald the clothes fifteen to 
thirty minutes, stirring occasionally. 

Now rinse the clothes in fresh, 
warm water, plunging them up and 
down to rinse out the dirt which La 
France has loosened. If there should 
be a stubborn spot, rub it gently back 
and forth between the hands, and the 
loosened dirt is out. Do not use a board. 


Rinse through one more water. (Do 
not blue, as La France has done your 
bluing for you.) Your washing is now 
done—your clothes beautifully clean 
—in half the usual time. All,the hard 
work has been done by La France. 
Your clothes have undergone prac- 
tically no wear in washing. 

For colored clothes, cool the suds 
to lukewarm, and proceed as with 
white clothes. 
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of boats kept him humble when we got on 
the train; and this was just as well, for 
I could now advance the idea of Helen 
Grey. I could see that he was cold to the 
proposition until I suggested the piano 
side of it, of the real necessity of giving 
the recitals, and then he ran his fingers 
through his adorable brown hair and 
yelled: “I can see ’em; I can just see 
em.” 

“‘See what?”’ 

“The French, of course. They’ll come 
down to the water’s edge and listen.” 

We had tickets for the first 
déjeuner, and it was in this 
way that he met Helen 
Grey, for after we had 
seated ourselves, we dis- 
covered Mrs. Pon- 
sonby directly oppo- 
site at a table for two, 
with Helen facing her. 

““That’s she,” I sig- 
naled. 

We might just as 
well have it over. Her 
hat was off, and her hair 
waving lovingly toward 
him. He didn’t seem much ‘%¢@ 
impressed. All he glared at 
was Mrs. Ponsonby, dripping omelet 
and issuing mandates. The girl kept her 
eyes on her plate. 

“You will go to Paris,” boomed Mrs. 
Ponsonby at Helen, ‘‘and take a small 
room in a respectable locality. I believe 
there are small rooms on the top floors of 
certain apartments that are used by serv- 
ants and artists. You will have no piano 
of course, but you could very well occupy 
yourself with a comb and brush in view of 
again taking on the task you felt yourself 
equal to when you began angling for your 
passage.” 


CSow 


LASTAIR pulled his napkin tight over 
his knees and disregarded his omelet. 
Helen was crumbling her roll. 

The great lady heeded her action. 
“That is waste. Do not crumble food,”’ 
she commanded. 

Alastair broke in on a clear, high key to 
me: ‘The old girl’s wasted a lot of omelet 
on the wrong side of her stomach herself.”’ 

It traveled; and across Helen’s face 
swept the sunshine of her uncontrollable 
smile. 

Mrs. Ponsonby flushed furiously. “‘How 
dare you laugh! How dare you insult 
me!”’ she stormed at Helen. 

“T didn’t mean to,” gasped the girl. 
“I was just so miserable that I couldn’t 
help laughing.” 

The old girl went on: “You think I 
can’t do without you. Well, miss, I have 
tried to spare your feelings, but delicacy 
is lost upon you. If you must know, the 
courier-maid I arranged for is on the train. 
She met me at the boat. I am paying for 
two lunches—hers and yours—just to be 
kind, and see how I am rewarded!”’ 

Helen rose, and amazingly Alastair rose. 
‘“‘T will save you one luncheon,”’ she said 
proudly. 

She turned and went out of the car. 
My darling boy went after her. 

“Well, that’s that,” I muttered, going 
placidly on to the roast veal. Beautiful 
visions filled my mind of Alastair and 
Helen. Fond, foolish, decent visions— 
soon to be dispelled! 


UST what happened in the traveling 

coach I don’t know. Alastair came back 
to his salad, and a gaunt French female 
supplanted Helen at the other table. From 
what I could basely gather in their ex- 
change of French phrases, Mrs. Ponsonby 
had expected to dismiss Helen from the 
day she first arranged to take her on. 

“‘She’s in our carriage,”’ he vouchsafed 
upon his return. ‘She says she isn’t 
hungry.” 

“‘She’ll be a help to me,” I muttered. 

In less than a week we were on board 
our boat. And I may add that the curtain 
rods with cretonne were fluttering from the 
windows. There was some luck in getting 
the boat. When the young couple had 
gone forth early the next morning they 









happened upon the owner of the Escargot. 
The Snail is not an encouraging name for a 
boat, but any barge was welcome at this 
stage; and it had power, although the 


owner was reticent as to how many 
horses that power was. 
But the Snail was ours; rather, it 


awaited us at Nemours, a delightful town 
a few miles out by motor. Alastair went 
down to inspect our craft, so that nothing 
could be slipped over on him in the con- 
tracts, which must be signed with M’sieu’ 
l’Hermitte at the office of the administra- 
tion, whatever that was, in the old 
town. It would seem that we 
must travel as cargo, and 
M’sieu’ |’Hermitte very 
apologetically suggested, 
since we would be light 
cargo, that a few bar- 
rels of produce be 
taken for delivery at 
the various chateau 
towns so that we would 
be able to get under 
the bridges. 
It all seemed practicable, 
though I am suspicious of 
Sa any French deal. Yet it was 
not the captain of the barge, but 
Alastair who in a measure con- 
founded me by his actions when he re- 
turned after his inspection of the Snail. 





were 


“FTSHE boat’s all right, sis—put your 

mind at rest about that. It’s got a 
cabin in the stern with two bunks in it, and 
the galleys in the bow, with some more 
bunks below. There’s a hatchway with an 
empty hold, and there I’m to have a little 
cot, with plenty of room for my canvases 
and our junk. It’s allright. The arrange- 
ment for the meals is to the good too; 
l’Hermitte has got two sons; one of them 
helps run the boat and the other will do 
the cooking.’”’ He paused again. ‘‘The 
other will do the cooking,’”’ he repeated, 
and walked around the room. 

““What’s the matter, Alastair?’’ I asked. 

He came to my side. “Sis, there’s got 
to be a kind of mystery about the cook. 
The poor fellow was in the war, and he 
has been sort of shell-shocked. He’s all 
right; he isn’t cracked; but he doesn’t 
want to see women. He won’t. He’s a 
divine cook; he’s worth our putting up 
with, even though you can’t talk over the 
day’s menu with him, or ever, ever go into 
their quarters.” 

I asked: “‘Have you seen him?” 

He drew a sharp breath. ‘Yes, he 
doesn’t mind men. He’s a mighty fine 
fellow. The other boy, Henri, will serve 
the food right from the galley, and do the 
marketing.”’ 


HE “ballast,” as the captain described 
the merchandise, was soon on, and the 
piano as well. It stood under an impro- 
vised awning, making a charming shelter 
on the deck. The first thing I did was to 
ask Helen to run her fingers up and down 
the keys; and she drew such charming mu- 
sic from the rather battered upright that 
the bargees along the front stopped their 
work and asked for their favorites. 
Madelon they wanted, and Sambre et 
Meuse, and Helen wonderfully knew them. 
“We might have a concert tonight,” I 
suggested. ‘‘This is a good-sized town.” 
“T should like to play anyway for the 
poor soldier who is to be our cook,”’ said 
the girl. ‘“‘He can hear us from the 
galley.” 

There was a sudden chugging sound 
from the bow of the boat. Petit, a gangly 
boy who seemed to be of our entourage, 
was loosening the hawsers on the shore, 
and Henri was coiling them about a stan- 
chion. Petit flew aboard with the last loop 
of rope. 

“Are we going?’’ screamed Helen. 

It was too exciting to. be going—not 
rapidly —eight kilometers an hour perhaps, 
and as the kilometer is five-eighths of a 
mile, you can multiply by five and divide 
by eight to get the mileage. The first lock 
that we entered before Buges, lowered us 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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-NECKS in 
of the Waistline - 


The Ladics' HOME JOURNAL 


Susriz but important are the changes 
wrought in the mode for fall. A new sil- 
houette has appeared defining the figure 
more clearly. The waistline is going up— 
it’s nearer the natural line of the waist than 
for many seasons past. Necks are going 
down—in a sharp, uncompromising V. 

Hence changes in foundation garments, 
too! Girdles, combinations and brassieres 
for fall will more definitely round and shape 
the figure, cause it to follow more closely 
its own natural lines. 

Long before the Paris openings had 
confirmed these tendencies, the House of 
Nemo, who had been listening in on the 
Rue de la Paix, cut its delicious piles of pink 
brocade and silk jersey and its heaps of 
creamy laces exactly as Paris ordained. 

yor 7 
NEw Nemo-flex Brassieres take a dip just where 
the V neck will be. On the hanger and on the 
figure to the left, you see two of them, cut low 
in back for evening wear, their filmy laciness 
giving surprising support just where curves need 
upholding, $3.50 and $2.00. Other brassieres 
fasten with trim smoothness over the girdle, as 
you see by the model to the right above, $2.00. 
The garter brassiere, on the heavier figure to 
the right, eliminates even the suspicion of a 
diaphragm, fitting over the corset without a 
break in line, $3.50. 

, # # 
NeEmo-flex Girdles and Corsets have developed 
many newnesses. The unboned elastic step-in 
on the slender figure to the left is a marvel at 


— 








¢/lround a dollar 






$3.00; the girdle to the left below has a con- 
venient new feature—the half-way fastening— 
which permits the garment to slip off more easily 
and also makes for more support, $10.75. 


The Wonderlift, second from the left below, 
has a special device for the figure which needs 
particular abdominal support, $7.50 to $15.00. 
And Nemo-flex back-lacing corsets—one is on 
the figure to the right—are a boon to the woman 
who feels she must return to a firmer control of 
hips and waist, $5.00 to $10.00. 


uf di 7. 


New Nemo-fiex Combinations define the new 
silhouette for fall, five different types fitting as 
many kinds of figure with the nicety of a fine 


French glove. The one to the right above is es- | 


pecially designed to wear under’the frock of the 
hour. A _ silk-knit brassiere-top affords ease 
through the bust, and the girdle curving high 
in front is deftly shaped to define the waist and 
control the diaphragm, $7.50 to $10.00. The one 
to the right below is for the slenderer figure, 
$3.00 to $22.50. 
2 


Wovtpw'r you like to try-on these attractive 
Nemo-flex things, designed for your fall needs? 
No matter what kind of foundation garment you 
are looking for, at no matter what price, you 
will find it among Nemo-flex models in any good 
store. And such charming fabrics, such excellent 
workmanship! Nemo, The House of Complete 
Corsetry, 120 East 16th Street, New York City. 


SEND for our booklet “The Newer Corsetry.” 
It shows you heaps of other lovely Nemo-flex 
things coming out for fall, designed for 
every type of figure and every occasion. 





bring Lh mportant 
Underthings for Fall 
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This charming little cross- eMore than the usual garter- 
over bandeau of silk jersey belt and less than a girdle 
works pink magic on the proper is this little affair 
silhouette of the jeune fille. which with a longer piece 
In shell-pink and pastel behind gives the desired 
shades, $7.00. fiat back, $1.50. 


for the 


younger set 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-A SEDAN 


Its beauty is particularly appealing because 
it distinguishes a vehicle of sturdy worth. 


You are afforded the satisfaction of driving 
a car that actually lives up to its smart 
appearance. 
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down, down, down, until the high walls on 
either side closed about us like a prison. 
We peered up anxiously at the sky. 

‘“‘Oh, dear!’’ breathed Helen. 

“It’s all right,” assured Alastair. There 
was a protective quality in his voice. It 
warmed my scheme again. 

There were many boats about us when 
we tied up that evening, and many couples 
on the towpath as Helen began to play, 
and there was a bridge above us over which 
motors passed. The couples stopped as 
Helen started, and the motors were shut off. 
There was a moon, and soft July zephyrs 
to carry the melody over the water to the 
land. Alastair was entranced. He sat at 
my feet. 

‘Nothing quite like it before—nothing,” 
he whispered. ‘‘We can say that much. 
My word, something new in France!” 

There was something newer after she 
had finished her music. Henri had sug- 
gested it, and le Petit executed the sugges- 
tion. He slipped forth with his cap, and 
resolutely passed it among the motors. 
The canal men he spared, but the couples 
threw in their mite, and one wedding party 
making the grand tour on foot contributed 
a ten-franc piece. 


E CAME back with something over 

twenty francs, only a trifle more than 
a dollar in these days, but it will go a long 
way in France still. ‘‘All but one,’’ he 
heaved. ‘“‘One automobile made to start 
and shook me off.’ 

The boy received ten per cent. The 
moon’s rays were kind to Helen’s crimson 
cheeks. 

“Why not?’’ struck up Alastair. “Why 
should they listen and not pay? That 
isn’t French. You can make this much 
every night. And this giraffe ‘little one’ 
of ours is crazy to pass the hat.” 

I limped into the little cabin to leave 
them alone. Ten minutes later a village 
policeman was inquiring with all the 
courtesy of a prince, if we had given a con- 
cert for pay. 

“For some pay,” Alastair replied. 

“Is it that I may see your permit, 
m’sieu’?”’ 

“We have no license,” replied my 
brother in unexpectedly elegant French. 
“How did you know anyway?” 

It was the absconding motor that had 
reported us. And the result was a paper. 

Alastair turned to Helen. ‘‘ You’d bet- 
ter go in,” he said in the tongue unknown 
to the sergeant de ville of Buges. ‘‘ You’d 
better not see what’s coming.” 

“Do not hurt him,” said Helen, from 
the cabin. 

It was probably a coin, for it in no way 
“hurt” him. There was a glass of wine 
between the two, bows, and advice to 
move on in case the “automobile fero- 
cious,” as the village policeman expressed 
it, insisted upon justice. Our bargee, who 
could not have been farther than the cur- 
tain, was alert to the suggestion. Again 
we pulled up anchor and steamed cau- 
tiously out. 

There were lock keepers to be bribed, 
for they had gone into their small brick 
iouses at the closing hour of eight, and I 
shall never know just what Helen’s con- 
cert cost Alastair that night. 


“T’HE Snail moved cautiously down the 
center of the canal; the moon gently 

clouded; Helen slept. I could hear from 
‘he bow a voice now and then raised in ex- 
cited conversation over this adventure. 
Soon the engine stopped and the night was 
suddenly quiet. The deep murmur of 
'rench went on. 

“The boat should be called Escapade, 
not the Escargot,’’ rumbled 1’Hermitte. 

_Then a voice came to me—not sweet, 
high, thin. But it was a crashing of sound 
in my shocked ears. That was a woman’s 
voice. A woman in the galley! 

“Oozhasno! Oozhasno!” sounded the 
woman. 

“Non, en francais,” came from Alas- 
tair; “nme comprends pas.”” The men 


laughed. 


The strange tongue went on. It sounded 
like: “‘Kakoyvaycher vosmooteetelnee.”’ 

I couldn’t trace the curious spitting 
syllables. Yet a picture came to me. A 
seagull. A seagull on a curtain—a theater 
curtain. I had it! The Russian players. 
They had made those sounds. A woman 
in the galley, and speaking Russian! 

I went back to my bed and pulled the 
covers over my head before I thought 
another earthly thing, so that, should I 
scream, only the bedclothes would hear 
me. 

“It’s the Russian waitress,’’ I gabbled 
to the bedclothes. ‘‘She has followed him 
over. And she’s our cook!”’ 

I did not tell my brother that I knew 
his Russian waitress had been smuggled 
into our canal-boat home. The struggle 
not to tell kept me awake the better part 
of the night, but with the dawn dawned 
reason. I compromised with my good 
taste and my natural indignation. I dida 
little wrong to do a great right. 


F I LET him know I knew, there was 

nothing to do but shake the waitress un- 
til her teeth rattled, and then all of us go 
our separate ways, valises in hand. That 
would be the trouble. Helen Grey would 
never sponge on me until her school term 
began, so she would go one way alone— 
yet only as far as her concert money would 
carry her, which was about a dollar and 
twenty cents. I would have to go another 
way, limping; and while Alastair and the 
Russian waitress should in all decency go 
two more different ways, they would 
probably economize on roads and, travel- 
ing the same route, end up at the marriage 
registrar. 

I lifted myself up on my elbow to regard 
Helen in the dim light of a new day. She 
slept. I lay back and planned some more. 
Would it not be wrong to create a fracas 
and remove Alastair’s chance of getting 
sick of the Russian waitress so that he 
would gratefully turn to the girl pianist— 
an artist every inch of her, although physi- 
cally not up to his standards? Perhaps, 
my mind raced on, the waitress might de- 
velop into a badcook. Never fora moment 
did I believe Alastair had arranged this. 
He was too honorable, and he hadn’t the 
gumption for it anyway. No, she had 
trailed after him, brandishing one of those 
idiotic letters young men write with the 
word “‘marriage’”’ in it. 

So by sunup I had gone on and con- 
vinced myself that Alastair was in the 
clutches of a vampire who would press her 
claim, if we discharged her as a cook, and 
that the best thing was to keep him in the 
company of a sweet girl like Helen, so that 
he would eventually realize what he was 
losing, if he entirely entered domestic 
service. 


HE Snail had been creeping along for 

some time, it seemed, and we had been 
in and out of several locks heading toward 
Combreux. The bargee soon taught us the 
trick of stepping off the boat as we entered 
the lock and of walking along the path to 
the next lock for exercise, there to await 
our bark. At each écluse—which is a 
prettier name than lock—l’Hermitte 
stepped off to register the boat at the 
office of the éclusier. 

It was not a thrilling landscape up to 
Orleans, and the only excitement was that 
occasioned by the hooking of a fish at rare 
intervals by the incessant anglers along the 
banks. I suggested that the young people 
speed ahead to do some fishing themselves. 
Anything to get Alastair off the boat was 
my main idea now. Henri had the tackle 
and a rusty bicycle as well. So they de- 
parted, Helen in the seat and Alastair 
standing like a charming Mercury on the 
little step of the rear wheel. 

I hoped the Russian waitress saw them 
as she stood stewing over the hot range. 
We overtook them this side Combreux. 
They had known each other a week now, 
and in this day young people had mar- 
ried—yes, and repented—in that time. I 
dug out my field glasses to see any signs 
of lovering as they sat together, feet hang- 
ing over the embankment. All I discerned 

















One Of The 79 
Household Uses 


Careful investigation has discovered 79 distinct uses 


for 3-in-One in the home—79 ways to use 3-in-One 

in oiling, cleaning, polishing and preventing rust and 

tarnish. i 

The illustration shows one—but consider all the others 

and the advantage of having one preparation: ) 
fi 


—that properly oils every light mechanism about the | 
house; \{ 


—that cleans and polishes fine furniture, woodwork, 
floors, oilcloth and linoleum; 
| 


—that cleans windows, mirrors and all other glass; 
—that prevents rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. 


® 
3-1In-One 
The High Quality Household Oil \ | 


Pure; clean; free from injurious substances. ; 
Won’t gum or dry out when used for oiling. 

( 

t 


Sold by the best stores, everywhere, in 1-oz., 
3-0z. and ¥2-pint bottles. Also in 3-0z. Handy 
Oil Cans. For economy, buy the '2-pint \ 
Household Size bottle and get more oil for 
your money. 


FREE— Sample and new circular, “79 Uses 


for 3-in-One in Your Home.” A 
postal request will bring both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 CP. William St., New York, N. Y. } 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal Zt 
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SOS 
ARMONY is the soul of music—the 
poetry of motion—the beauty of 
dress. 
For harmony in your walking activi- 


for co-ordination of mind and _ body, 
For harmony in 








ties 
proper shoes are essential. 
costume, shoes too must be in perfect accord— 
must enter into the theme of dress and occasion. 


The Harmony of Foot Savers 


J & K Foot Savers provide the utmost in foot 
adornment, mental ease and bodily comfort. 


The individuality and versatility in style, of 
Foot Savers, assure a perfect alliance of cos- 
tume and shoe. Their scientific features, that 
support and gently guide the arches of your 
feet, are the culmination of thirty years of fine 
shoe making. 


The Adaptability of Foot Savers 


J & K Foot Savers bring about a perfect agree- 
ment of shoe smartness and shoe comfort. 
They are designed to meet the varying re- 
quirements of all types of feet, and produced 
in a variety of styles to harmonize with any 
costume and befit any occasion. Foot Savers 
are truly made for every woman, of every age, 
in every walk of life. 


The Accessibility of Foot Savers 
Merchants all over the country sell J & K Arch 
Fitting Shoes and will gladly fit you in Foot 
Savers. Should you be unable to obtain them, 
do not deny yourself the delight and satisfac- 
tion of wearing Foot Savers, but write us for 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


Handsome folder picturing season's new Styles sent you on request. 


THE JULIAN ©& KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K”’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
434 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot Saver 
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was Alastair pushing her face in with his 
wide-spread palm, and Helen trying to put 
a fishing worm down his back. It wasn’t 
my idea of falling in love. 

‘““You can’t tell me that fresh-water fish 
are caught in France,’’ my brother de- 
clared when they were on board again. 

“TI could have caught one,” declared 
Helen. ‘‘But the goop beg*n talking Rus- 
sian to me, and it scared the little thing off.” 

Talking Russian! Keeping in practice 
while out fishing with a nice girl like 
Helen! ‘‘Do you speak Russian?”’ 

I asked, eying him coldly. 

“Not that you could no- 
tice, sis,” he replied. ‘‘But 
I mean to brush upon the 
tongue.” 

“What for?” was 
ejected from me. 

He eyed me mis- 
chievously. No one 
more than Alastair knew 
that I had heard the gos- 
sip of the spring. 

“That chef of ours was a 
corporal in the war and had 
a lot of Russians under him in 
France. When he was shell-shocked, 
he was talking to them and those phrases 
have stuck in his mind. Funny, funny!”’ 

Funny! I raged around the deck as well 
as a cripple can rage. I came charging 
back to his side. ‘‘I’m ambitious for you, 
Alastair,’”’ I began. “‘There’s no use gloss- 
ing over why I was anxious to get you 
away this summer.” 

“Yes, you want me to make a good 
marriage; that’s your plan. And you trot 
out those Long Island lemons who aren’t 
fit to be—to be squeezed,”’ he broke off 
with a laugh. 

“‘T want you to bea man of culture, and 
live among people of culture. But I don’t 
think that the Russian language is neces- 
sary for your equipment.” 

**Equipment for what?” 

“For a painter,”’ I ended lamely. 

“Don’t you? Well, I do. Darn good 
painters in Russia. And speaking of 
painting, I’m going to pull out my canvas 
and go forward to begin a sketch.” 


T WAS thus I unfortunately precipi- 

tated him into the arms of the cook. He 
plunged into the bow. We had by now 
tied up at Combreux. 

“Alastair and I shouldn’t fight before 
you,” I apologized to Helen. “‘But I am 
ambitious for him. It would be so easy for 
a boy like that to choose the wrong girl. 
Those young people on Long Island are 
well suited to him.” 

““Yes,”’ she said mildly; ‘‘they all 
paint.” 

I was much astonished at this speech. 
There was a possibility of a gibe in it. 
What troubled me, if it was a gibe, why 
did she gibe? I clacked on: “‘ Well, some 
of them paint, if you mean the face, but 
I notice the rouge fades away with the 
first baby, and their real color goes into 
the life of their children. Alastair’s chil- 
dren will need a very sensible mother.” 

She had turned away her face, but 
spoke sweetly again. ‘‘Yes, someone to 
mend his clothes and see to his cooking. 
He deserves the best of everything. And 
so does his sister.’’ She gave me an affec- 
tionate un-lemon squeeze. 


ELEN and Alastair went below as 

we got under way from Combreux. 
There wasn’t a great deal of room left, for 
l’Hermitte had been rolling on stuff all 
afternoon. We had not been discommoded 
by the taking on and off of the cargo, for 
there was another companionway leading 
down from the forward deck house. It 
gave the crew a part of the hold to them- 
selves, and solved the sleeping arrange- 
ments. 

Suddenly the gay chaffing that had been 
going on below changed to shocked sib- 
ilants. I sat down on the last prie-dieu, 
not praying, but listening. 

I heard Helen exclaim: ‘‘Why, there 
are berths beyond this partition!’’ 

I heard Alastair’s voice hiss sharply: 
“I say, you, don’t trespass.” 







I heard Helen cry, ““Oh—oh!”’ in an 
agony of some miserable discovery. Then 
a quick silence. Then from her in a low 
voice. ‘How terrible! Why didn’t you 
tell me?”’ 

I dreaded what must follow. Helen 
would come up and tell me the truth, and 
as soon as we made Orleans we would 
take our valises and separate. But she 
didn’t tell me; she never gave the smailest 
hint. I loved her for it. She was trying to 
protect me. How Alastair could keep 

from loving her after this exhibi- 
tion of control was beyond me. 
After a while she played 
as we moved through the 
water, bribing lock keep- 
ers. When she played, 
her boyishness left her, 
Her little curls lay flat 
and listened. 
“You are playing un- 
usually well, Helen,” | 
said. 

She turned toward me a 
face that was suddenly 

tearful. ‘‘I am playing for 
the ’’—she drew inher breath— 
“poor boy in the galley.”’ Then 


she covered her face with her hands and 


cried. 

Alastair put his hand on her shoulder. 
I had hoped for some romantic outburst. 
“Don’t, old scout, don’t,” was his ro- 
mantic outburst. 


ASKED why they didn’t walk to Orleans 

from the next lock. We could see the 
cathedral towers in the silvery moon. 

“T should like to get off the boat, 
Alastair,” said Helen wistfully. 

Alastair reflected. ‘‘You’ll lock your- 
self in the cabin, won’t you, sis?”’ 

“You bet I will,’ I answered vulgarly. 
Catch me being carving-knifed in my 
sleep! 

The bargee was to tie up this side of the 
last lock before the town. The next day 
we would float out upon the broad waters 
of the river Loire. 

Toward midnight I let Helen in. “It 
was lovely,’’ she whispered, as though that 
wouldn’t so entirely waken me. ‘‘We 
stood outside of Joan’s house in the Rue 
Royale. Just think, she lived here—that 
lovely, honest creature.” 

“Too bad there aren’t more of ’em 
left,’ I said, rather crossly. 

Alastair, below, was cheerily whistling 
himself out of his clothes. I turned my 
face to the wall, yet I felt her inquiring 
glances. How long would it be before she 
must know I knew of Alastair’s perfidy? 

By and by she put her firm hand upon 
my shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t mean me, do 
you, Miss Camp?”’ she ventured. 

“You darling girl!’’ I kissed her. 
“You're as straightforward as Joan her- 
self.” 


UT before she slept I heard her blow 
her little nose. She was crying. 

I thought a good deal, and I determined 
when we got past Amboise that some small 
craft could be procured for the young peo- 
ple, and we might leave the Snail at Tours 
for several days. I was ready to bet ‘hat 
sentimentally Alastair would not fa:! to 
respond to such a journey, and the wait- 
ress would be exorcised. Then they could 
go on up the Rance on a wedding journey 
as far as St. Malo. I knew one thing. | 
knew I wasn’t going to be able to keep my 
secret about that girl much longer. It was 
oozing out. 

I was now trying to stave off the de- 
nouement of this unhappy situation »vith 
what skill I could command. I felt intul- 
tively that both Alastair and Helen \ere 
ready to reveal the situation to me. ‘hat 
possibly Alastair was tortured by it. 
There was small hope now of his loving 
Helen, and if the boy was snared by the 
Russian, for the sake of my family . 
should come to his rescue, even thoug)i It 
ended the voyage of the Snail. 

At Amboise we “‘made to descend” and 
started on our steep ascent, for the chateau 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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HIS MAJESTY, KING ALBERT, IS ENTERTAINED 


Ty the recent visit of King Albert of Bel- | of Community Plate. Each of the three hundred and 
gium to Brazil, the magnificent banquet hall — eleven pieces used was engraved with the national 
of the Palacio Real was completely equipped by Coat of Arms of Brazil. Thus the vogue of Com- 
the Brazilian Government with a special service | munity Plate spreads from continent to continent. 


cA Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY PLATE 


Princess MARGRETHE OF DENMARK Baroness Huarp Ducuessor RutLtaNnpD Mrs. O.H.P. Bextmonr 
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with Quick Quaker / 


Here ate the rich oats you need, in charming new array to tempt 


the wayward appetite ... just try one of these unique delights today! 





Apples Made Wonderful 


You'll never know how wonderful a baked apple 
can be till you've tried one in this way; its fruity 
tartness contrasted with the smooth deliciousness 


of creamed oatmeal . 


anced dish. 


2 cups Quick Quaker 
4 cups boiling water 


.. an almost perfectly bal- 


6 tart cook- 
ing apples 


% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


Cook Quick Quaker in usual way. Place washed, 
cored apples in greased baking dish. Pour oats in 
and around apples. Sprinkle with sugar. Cover and 
bake in moderate oven for 35 minutes. Then un- 
cover and cook 10 minutes longer. Serve warm 
with milk for breakfast, or cold for lunch or supper. 


| / US The World’s Fastest Cooked Hot Breakfast 





Oatmeal Cream Pudding 


To the delicate enticement of quickly prepared 
gelatine is added the creamy lusciousness and 
essential food quality of oatmeal to make the 
gayest and daintiest of all puddings. 


2 cups Quick Quaker 1% tablespoons gelatine 
% cup sugar 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon grated 1 cup cream or evaporated 
lemon rind milk 


Soak gelatine in cold milk for five to ten min- 
utes. Add sugar. Stir soaked gelatine and the 
sugar into hot oatmeal. Rub through strainer. 
Fold in whipped cream or evaporated milk, 
flavor with lemon rind. Chill in mold. 


UICK QUAKER cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. A new kind of Quaker Oats 
that makes hot breakfasts now the quickest! It’s quicker than toast, 
quicker than coffee! .... vigor food, savory and enticing, in less time than 


it takes to tell! All the richness, all the flavor of Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker 


cooks faster, that’s the only difference. 


7:45 A. M. You go into the kitchen 








7:47 Breakfast on the stove 


7:51 On the table 























Scotch Oat Cakes 


Real Scotch oat cakes are an adventure to 


the American palate .. . rich food in the 
form of tid-bits to prove the Scotch are 
canny in more ways than one. 


1% cups Quick Quaker, 1 teaspoon baking powder 


ground 3% teaspoon salt 
1% cup Quaker flour 1 tablespoon sugar 
% cup milk 3 tablespoons shortening 


Grind oats and mix with flour, sugar, baking 
sowder and salt. Rub in fat, turn out on 
oard and make a well in center. Add milk 
slowly with spoon or hand. Roll into thin 
cakes on board sprinkled with oats and flour. 
Bake brown in moderate oven. 


QUAKER RECIPE | . 
BOOK 


Send for the new Quaker Cook 
Book. 96 new and unusual rec- 
ipes, covering everything from 
correct soup thickening to cook- 
ies and desserts . . . oats, wheat, 
tice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c for a copy post- 
paid to The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Room 1659, 80 East Jackson 
Street, Chicago, Lllinois, 
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(Continued from Page 90) 


is also beautifully placed above the town, 
and well worth the climb. Alastair had 
gone but halfway, however, when he 
stopped. “Sketch book,” he exclaimed. 
“Forgot it.” 

“Don’t go back,” I urged. “I’ve my 
camera.” 

“Camera!” he snorted. That is the way 
artists feel about an honest revelation of 
a composition. 

“You two wait,’ he commanded, “‘and 
I'll catch up with you.” 

“Not if I know it,” I snapped. “Helen 
can go back with you, and I'll go on, meet- 
ing you at the little chapel.” 

Helen hesitated. ‘‘I don’t want to leave 
you alone, Miss Camp.” 

Alastair was very impatient. ‘Good 
heavens! I’m not just out of a perambu- 
lator!’’ And before we could say another 
word he had pitched himself out of sight. 


TRIED to hide our fever heat by be- 

coming pedagogic. ‘‘Amboise is a gor- 
geous place. They massacred two thousand 
people with all the court looking on, and 
stuck their heads on pikes along those 
parapets.” 

“Cruel, relentless creatures!” 
dered Helen. 

Then, all of a sudden, without expecting 
it, my caution was unleashed. ‘Well, I 
could stick up a couple of heads, and you 
know who they are.” 

She stopped and eyed me piteously. 
“Oh, dear Miss Camp, you don’t feel that 
way, do you?”’ 

The hour had struck. “Yes, I do. I 
can’t hold in any longer. I have been de- 
ceived, and I know it. I’ve been deceived 
by both of you, keeping me in the dark as 
though I were an old fool. I don’t expect 
anything more of Alastair with a name like 
that, but it’s not like you, Helen. Why 
did you do it?” 

And then that poor girl burst into sobs, 
crying: ‘Miss Camp, he asked me to. 
That doesn’t seem any reason, does it, un- 
less you know Alastair. You’re so am- 
bitious for him. He knew you wouldn’t 
stand for it. Oh, Miss Camp, it hurt me 
to deceive you. But he makes you do 
things for him, doesn’t he? He made me 
promise. I expect you guessed it, but 
I love him—I love him—I love ——’”’ 


She fled up the long slope on her short 
legs. 


shud- 


TURNED and went down. I was going 

after Alastair and that waitress. Yet I 
didn’t overtake them, so I went on to the 
boat. I searched among the cargo even, 
but he wasn’t hiding behind the boxes. 
Nor was any of the crew about. I feared 
now that the waitress had already es- 
caped me. Had she met him by design, 
and had they already gone on to the 
mairie? It was very quiet. But there was 
a high, thin humming from the galley. She 
was still there, putting on her Russian 
embroidery, no doubt. 

I lifted my skirt; I 
took from my safety 
pocket a considerable 
packet of French bank 
notes. I remembered 
other occasions when, to 
make the encounter less 
difficult, I had aug- 
mented a maid’s wages 
before dismissing her. 

But now it was thou- 
sands of francs. Yet—it 
must have been atavis- 
tic—the panic was the 
same.. I was in the 
clutches of the house- 
wife’s nightmare. I 
crossed the deck. I lifted 
the curtain. I went in 
to fire the cook. 

It was the following summer that I 
heard Alastair recounting the happenings 
of the next half hour in Amboise to a 
friend of the family come out to spend the 
week-end. The friend was a man of my 
own age, which accounts for his sudden 
dissension now and then as Alastair 


| 





progressed. They sat in the loggia smok- 
ing, while I made a feeble effort to sleep on 
what is falsely known, considering its lo- 
cation, and Alastair’s loquacity, as a sleep- 
ing porch. 

I suppose I had dozed a little, but I 
awoke to hear my old friend exclaim: 
“You've got an infernal cheek! What 
makes you say people of Pat’s age, and 
mine, have to be protected?” 


. ELL, didn’t I protect her?” insisted 

Alastair. ‘I came on board and 
found her in a dead faint in her cabin. I 
threw water on her. I don’t know how she 
got that far, even.” 

“‘It was enough to make anybody faint, 
but my point is, she would have bucked up 
if you had told her at first. She would 
have accepted the situation. She’s got a 
great heart.”’ 

““Sure she has, and it would have bled 
every time she ate a meal. I tell you, 
boys and girls of our generation can stand 
things. We were born into an age that 
has had to stand things—horrors, I mean. 
I don’t say I wasn’t upset when I first saw 
him. I came back to Paris with that warn- 
ing to Pattie—the warning that she 
mustn’t go into the galley—with my own 
nerves pretty shaky. As for Helen, when 
she first saw him down below on the night 
we were stowing away those darned chairs 
we have to sit on out in the garden, she 
was fairly cut up too.” 

“What did your sister say when she 
came to?” 

““She said just what she would, of 
course: ‘The poor boy, the poor boy!’ 
She wasn’t feeling a bit sorry for herself, 
or growling because the shock had been a 
cruel one. It seems she strode into the for- 
ward deck house full of virtuous indigna- 
tion, looking for somebody else. We won’t 
go into that’’— Alastair was a bit hurried 
here—‘‘and the wretched soul couldn’t 
escape her. She had him ina corner. His 
hands were full of dishes and he couldn’t 
even lift them, so she got the full glimpse 
of him.” 

“What did his face really look like?”’ 


HERE wasa pause. A year had passed, 

but I was quaking, and I knew that 
Alastair was. I could hear him striking a 
match, and there was the interim of a 
long puff. ‘“‘That was it—he was horribly 
mutilated.” 

“‘God be good to him,”’ said my friend 
earnestly. 

There was a pause again. I lived it over 
in sick misery. ‘‘No, sir,” went on 
Alastair, having pulled himself together, 
“‘the burst of that shell had left him, after 
the hospital got through their work, a 
pitiful object.” 

“Did Patience ever tell you what she 
did?”’ 

“No, but l’Hermitte told me. She went 
up and put her arms around that cringing 
thing and kissed him on both sides of that 
seared piece of flesh, as one does when a 
decoration is con- 
ferred.” 

**Good old sport!” 

“You bet. And she 
said as though she’d 
planned this visit all 
along: ‘Pardon me for 
my intrusion, m’sieu, 
but they are absent now, 
and I disobey to bring 
to you my homage and 
my deep respect.’ See? 
The French are great 
for phrases, and she 
knew it. Then she 
walked back, her legs 
like ramrods, she told 
me, saying, ‘You will 
not fall, you will not fall, 
you will not fall.’ And, 
by jinks, she didn’t faint 
until she closed her cabin door. I had 
to push her body to get in. Gad! I was 
scared. I love Pat and I had fooled her. 
You see, I thought she was on to some- 
thing else. I had fooled her about some- 
thing else more important; it doesn’t 
matter now.” 
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Cavalier Dining Room from Actual Photograph—The furniture is the ‘‘Chatham”’ 
Cavalier, made of combination walnut in. either the French or American finish. 


“Tnviting” 


—the greatest compliment any one can pay your dining room! With this sort 
of room as your background, your hospitality takes on added grace and charm. 


Such a room—even a room as lovely as the one in the picture above—need 
not be expensive. You can achieve it, as this one was achieved, by designing it 
around a suite of Cavalier Furniture. 


The makers of Cavalier Furniture have not been content to put into their 
product simply an unusually high value in material and workmanship. In addi- 
tion, they have had the country’s leading designers give every Cavalier suite 
the exquisite beauty of line and form and color that distinguishes the work of 
the furniture genius from that of the ordinary maker. 


But nothing has been added to the price. You are not asked to pay for this 
greater satisfaction and pleasure which such furniture supplies in boundless 
measure for an entire lifetime. Quite the reverse is true. The Cavalier factories 
pass on to you the great savings effected by volume production, and enable 
the Cavalier dealer to place your choice of the Cavalier suites in your home 
at a figure that seems unbelievably low—$150 to $550. 


And this is not all. With every suite you also receive free expert advice on the 
correct decoration of the entire room—wall paper, floor coverings, draperies, 
etc.—Or, if you wish, we will send you one of the Cavalier Decorating 
Manuals containing detailed instructions easy to follow. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below, with 25 cents. 


Cavalier 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
7300 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Please send postpaid your new interior Me 
decorating manual, and the name of my om 
nearest Cavalier dealer. I enclose 25 cents. BGGIOSS .«inrsesenesssectnncscecasnssscgncthcthiai ahacedladeiaedeetateet ment cies tnaktehiasasss 
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—Children’s 
Umbrellas 


of Colored 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM 


pm a million homes al- 
ready, all over America, 
kiddies will start for 
school on rainy days un- 
der little Frurr or THE 
Loom Colored UMBRELLAS. 


Tuey come in red, navy, 
green and black, with a 
beauty only possible from 
rich, fast colors—backed 
by a label with a repu- 
tation of over three- 
quarters of a century. 
And remember—without 
the label, it isn’t Fruit 
OF THE Loom. 


$1.50 & $2 


With colored 


enameled 
handles—silk cords or 
straps—at $1.50. Carved 


and enameled wood 
handles with cords or 
straps and amber tips and 
ferrules at $2.00. Sizes 16, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inches. 
At leading stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, send 
us the money and his 
name. We will supply 
you. 

Made Exclusively hy 
POLAN, KATZ 

& COMPANY 


Baltimore 
Maryland 
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“It’s a great tale.’’ I felt my friend 
creaking in a chair as he turned toward 
Alastair. ‘‘ But what did she really go into 
the galley for?’”’ 

“Oh-h-h, just to look around,’’ evaded 
my dishonest brother. ‘It’s the old story 
of Bluebeard. She looked—and see what 
she found!” 


MUZZLED the desire to call down and 

complete the story. But asudden swish 
of rain drowned their voices. I loved the 
patter on the roof, and I snuggled down, 
treating myself to a review of what had 
happened after I found Alastair throwing 
the water pitcher on my Paris marcel 
wave. 

He had lifted me up into my bunk, and 
the tears were in both our eyes. “I’ve 
been in the galley,” I had managed to 
gasp, and then he knew—at least he knew 
some of it. What I didn’t know and was 
wanting to find out was the exact location 
of the waitress. 

“Where is she?”’ I managed to ask. 

“‘She’s over on the bank,” 

Alastair admitted. 


I heard them come aboard and cross to 
the cabin. I kept my face covered. I 
heard them squeeze through the little 
door. The girl, by her lighter step, I knew 
to have come directly to me. Silently she 
covered one of my trembling hands with 
her own. What firm hands! What power! 
What tenderness! 

She uncovered my face and I looked at 
her. Of course it was Helen Grey. 

It was perfectly natural that, seeing 
Helen, I should say in my most conversa- 
tional tone: “‘ Where is the Russian wait- 
ress?” 

And it was perfectly ridiculous in Ala- 
stair to jerk out: ‘Why do you ask a fool 
question like that when we’re all at such a 
tension? What waitress?” 

I would have things in order however. 
I’m not an old maid for nothing. ‘‘ Where 
is the waitress who was our cook?’’ I per- 
sisted. 

“We never had a waitress for a cook. 
It’s that poor boy. Do you think I ama 
liar?”’ 








restaurant with whom you were in love 
this spring?” 

“Oh, my heaven!”’ Alastair flung him 
self on Helen’s bunk. ‘‘Who’s been feed- 
ing her this raw meat?”’ 

The new Mrs. Camp turned upon him 
indignantly. ‘“‘Don’t you dare talk to my 
new sister like that.’’ She flashed the sun- 
shine of her smile at me. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Camp, it was I. I played the piano there. 
I had to—for my board.” 

I sat up. ‘Did you think I wouldn 
Ww ant you for a sister?”’ 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I’m not fash- 
ionable. I’m from the Middle West.” 


BECAME very wild. ‘But you pushed 

each other in the face. You called each 
other goop and roughneck.”’ 

My brother began rolling back and 
forth. ‘It’s the new lovemaking, Pat. We 
don’t wear our hearts upon our sleeves any 
more. The war taught us that, I guess. 
We’ve learned to keep our real emo- 
tions from the rabble.”’ 

““She’s not the rabble,” 
contended Helen. She 








“There isn’t anything you 7 
can’t tell me, Buddy. Helen 
has confessed she kept it 
from me. But she didn’t do 
it because she felt I hadn’t 
the nerve you young ones 
seem to feel is entirely yours. 
She did it for love of you. 
So there isn’t anything you 
can’t tell me,” I repeated. 

“Well, if you can stand 
it ——”’ 





“Stand it!” I cried. “I 
canstand anything youcan.”’ 

“‘T didn’t appreciate that,” 
he said humbly. “I thought 
you older ones with set ideas 
had to be sheltered.”’ 

““You’ve gone a funny way 
about it,’’ I began. “‘ You’ve 
played a trick on me.” 

“T’ve outwitted you, if 
that’s what youmean. When 
a man’s in love he'll do any- 
thing—anything. Of course 
fooling you about that pozli 
doesn’t count. That’s a side 
issue. I suppose there was 
a time when young people 
obeyed their elders in these 
things. That’s old stuff. We 
get what we want now, and 
if we’ve got decent blood in 
us, we get the right thing, 
the right woman. Your am- 
bitions for me were all false. 
It was pomp you were after. 
Something on Long Island 
witha sunken pool. I’d have 
sunk, all right.” 

I moved restlessly. ‘‘ Bring 
her in,” I commanded. ‘‘We 
may as well have it over. 
I'll give her a talking to, 
and I’ll see just how much 
she values you.”’ I still had 
the packet of French notes 
in my hand bag. 


E TURNED upon me 

like someone who had 
suddenly grown up and knew 
his way about. He was actu- 
ally talking down to me. 
“It won’t be much use. It’s 
been a hard day for you, 
sis, but you’ve got to get it 
straight, right now. We 
didn’t intend to tell you so 
soon, but you went seeking 








The Moorland Gall 


By Evirya B. SeautpinG 


HEELISH, low on the moors and meadows 


Whisper softly the winds your name, 


Wooing out of the creeping shadows 


Every wish that my heart can frame, 


Every longing that endeth never, 


Every hope that for years is o'er! 


Yet it calleth for aye and ever 


On the winds of the river shore. 


Dheelish, over the years you're calling; 


O’er the years do I answer you. 


Think again of the soft rain falling 


On the rocks of the lone Glen Dhu; 


Think again of the low wind sighing 


Through the reeds of the river shore; 


Dheelish—oh, but my heart is crying 


For the day that shall live no more! 


One short hour of a lifetime only — 


Past—and never to come again!— 


When our hearts in the twilight lonely 
Sang with gladness and wept with pain. 
For that hour, ere the world grew weary, 
Long and lone though the slow years be, 
Yet the wind on the moorland dreary 


Whispers ever your name to me! 


turned to me. ‘We did de- 
ceive you. We did arrange 
for you to go on the same 
boat that Mrs. Ponsonby 
would take. We did hope 
you would grow to like me 
for myself. We ——”’ 

I gripped her wrists. ‘‘ Did 
you loosen those curtain rods 
to get acquainted with me?” 
I demanded. 

She hung her head. Ala- 

stair snickered. I didn’t 
fight him, but there was just 
one more bewildering thing 
to clear up before I aban- 
doned myself to perfect 
bliss. 
* Alastair.”” He got up. 
“You looked scornful when 
I asked you if she wasn’t 
pretty. Helen must know 
this.” 

“Pretty?’’ He put his 
arms about his newly born 





wife. “I couldn’t hide my 
scorn. Why, she’s beauti- 
file’ 


I made a bold stand to 
retain my dignity: ‘You 
think you’re awfully clever, 
don’t you? Well, let me tell 
you something — I’ve wanted 
this all along.’’ Screams of 
delight from the rough- 
necks. “Of course! That's 
why I invited Helen on the 
trip.” 


HEN,” said Alastair, 

suddenly magnani- 
mous, ‘‘ youreally put it over 
on us.” 

** And we are simpletons.”’ 
said Helen nobly. 

“Well, let it go at that,’ 
I muttered. ‘There is just 
one thing you can do for nie 
now, Helen, for I’ve a litt 
job of-my own to atten 
ton” 

My new sister-in-law 
quivered with eagernes:. 
“You go out and play your 
own wedding march.”’ 

Helen went to the pian, 
and Alastair marched so!- 
emnly about the deck is 
though eight ushers were be- 
hind him. There could have 











for it. We’ve just been mar- 





been no better scene [0 





ried. I got the license yes- 
terday.” 

I covered my face with my hands. All 
the visions of the Long Island weddings 
I had planned for him rose up before me— 
orchard slopes in May, pergolas in June, 
lily ponds in July, or the deep loggia in 
case of rain. ‘‘Bring her in,” I repeated. 

“She’s just a girl, Pat. I nagged her 
into all this secrecy.” 

PO aes. her in,” I knelled like a funeral 

ll. 


“Yes,’”’ I deposed. ‘But I get that now. 
You ‘spared’ me. That’s your idea of spar- 
ingone. Where, then, isthe Russian woman 
I heard talking in the galley one night?” 

“It’s the boy, I tell you. His vocal 
cords are gone. Burned through. And he 
talks Russian when he gets excited. I fold 
you that.” 

“Where, then,’”’ I continued to probe, 
“is the Russian waitress in the New York 


a wedding, or a country more 

lovely than that which lay 
ahead of them for a wedding tour. Tilic 
chateaux of Touraine were to be their 
background, and the long stretches along 
the river Rance through Normandy and 
Brittany. 

But as she played I was packing to £0 
away from them, yet packing with the 
lightest cargo in the way of a heart our 
good ship Snail had ever known. For the 
canal-boat fracas was over. 
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The New Monthly 


| Gantry (jentleman 


EPTEMBER—now on sale—is the first issue of the new monthly Country Gentleman. 
The change from weekly publication has been made to provide a bigger and better 
periodical, with the highest quality of paper, illustrations, stories, articles and depart- 


ments. 


The editorial policy inaugurated within the past year, which has made so many 


new friends for The Country Gentleman, will be further broadened in scope and interest, 
with the addition of new departments which it has been impossible to carry heretofore. 


The price per single copy will remain at Five Cents. The subscription rate is One Dollar 


for Three Years. 


which they subscribed on a weekly basis. 


Subscribers now on our list will receive the full number of copies for 
Buy a copy of the September issue—164 pages 


of interest and entertainment. Some of the features are indicated below. 


Henry Ford 
Takes Up Dancing 


The ripple, the lancers, the schottische, 
the minuet, the circle two step, the polka, 
the varsovienne—these and other dances 
of grandmother’s day are being revived by 
Henry Ford, for he wants to play, but 
abominates modern dancing as “horrible 
stuff.” Some of the tunes as they’re 
played by old-time fiddlers are reproduced 
with this article. 


The Country Gentlewoman 


A feature of growing importance in the 
new monthly Country Gentleman is the 
big section for women— 


With up-to-date patterns at 1ocents each. 
With new tested recipes by Caroline 
B. King. With discussions of antiques 
by Walter A. Dyer. With pages on 
health, beauty, home furnishing, handi- 
craft, and those money-making, time- 
saving ideas that mean so much to every 
housewife. 


Mary Sherman, 


On The Modern Home 


The President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is a regular contributor 
to The Country Gentleman. In her article 
this month she speaks in plain language 
about the Marys and Marthas of today — 
those ultra-modern women whose activ- 
ities out of the home leave no time for 
family life, and those whose instincts lead 
them forever in pursuit of dust and dirt. 


Country Gardens 


Autumn is the time for setting out tulips 
and daffodils for spring blooming. Au- 
tumn is harvest time for vegetables to be 
stored over winter. Autumn is trans- 
planting time for indoor blossoms. . . . 
The Country Gentleman is the guide for 
every country garden. 


And its poultry pages, as well as its radio, 
crop, livestock, dairy, fruit and other de- 
partments, are technically accurate and 
always helpful. 


Thomas R.Marshall, 
On Being Vice President 


The impending row between the new vice 
president and the Senate of the United 
States led Mr. Marshall to write for The 
Country Gentleman—the last article be- 
fore his death—what he thought of being 
vice president. With that kindly, critical 
philosophy that so distinguished him, he 
tells how he tried to reform the Senate— 
and what happened to him. 


For Girls --- For Boys 


A page for girls of twelve to eighteen 
tells of parties and dresses, of things to 
make and things to do, for girls in the 
country. It tells the latest fads and the 
best good times. A new monthly feature 
under the title Girls’ Life. 


A page for boys—a separate page—tells 
of football and fishing, of camping, of 
things tomake for fun in the great outdoors, 
of boys who are already making big 
names. Look for The Outdoor Boy. 


And besides all these in the big September issue: a new serial of adventure and dogs, by Albert 


Payson Terhune; 


short stories by Mary Heaton Vorse, Edith Barnard Delano, Ferdinand 


Reyher, and Howard Brubaker; articles of widespread interest, by Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon, former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, Vilhjalmur Stefansson; and 
the beginning of A Son of the Timberland; the pioneer autobiography of E. Davenport, former 


dean of the Illinois College of Agriculture. . . 


) Cents the Copy 


from all Newsdecins 


You can subscribe through any newsdealer or 
authorized agent, or send your order direct to 
The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Penna. 


. And the cover is by N. C. Wyeth. 
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The New Vogue for Simplicity 





ae IMPLICITY, as a guiding principle of 
fsan| furnishing, is coming into its own on the 
4} crest of a wave of great popularity. But 
taed| it is hardly a simplicity that necessitates a 
gloomy eating, in the twilight of two tallow 
candles or by the flickering hight of kero- 
#} sene; it need not content itself with roped 
: aeee5} beds and hard settles and slatbacks that 
corrugate the spine. The simplicity of today contains all 
the blessings and none of the hardships of former years. 
Since new movements and tendencies usually swing to 
the extreme opposite of what has been in effect before, this 
new era of simplicity is following fast on the heels of an era 
that bordered pretense. In fact, nine-tenths of us find it 
difficult yet to steer our bark of good taste into these simpler 
ways, and the plainer and lovelier methods of furnishing a 
home. Even yet, alas, we find in average homes a tendency 
to impress the average neighbors next door. Mrs. Smith buys 
a glittering dining suit, which is the biggest and shiniest she 
can find for the money, and the woman living next door to 
Mrs. Smith, if she is average, is unhappy unless she can get 
one too. Mrs. Jones on the other side hopes the neighbors 
will see her new three-piece living-room suit when it is sent 
home from the store, for with great care and much shopping 
she has found one at least even more massive, with upholster- 
ies of even deeper pile and bigger pattern, than Mrs. Black’s, 
who lives next door to her. And so impressively cheap 
imitations continue to flourish in an endless chain. 








For the Neighbors to See 


HAT I should like to see is the average woman having 

the strength of the new, simpler convictions, and the 
courage to throw out these things—the bulbous overstuffs, 
the too-impressive embossed velvets, the too-shiny varnished 
woods, the too-carved furniture pieces, the too-patterned lace, 
the too-florid rugs, the imitations of wood grainings and 
of weaves of fabrics in substances other than wood and 
cloth—the hopelessly shoddy mass of stuff that so 
many of us have long felt we should have, to be in 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 
Illustrated by Marion Dismant 


rather than for an unrefinement of show. They are studying 
the subtlety of color effects, and of the beauty of space, the 
effect of a wall treatment or a curtain, rather than the degree 
of richness it achieves. Just as they have learned the in- 
calculable merit in the artistic effect of pewter and plain 
colorful pottery over that of cut glass and hand-painted 
china, of gateleg tables over mission, of upholsteries of 
printed linen or plain mohair or brocade over those of tufted, 
buttoned and plaited black leather, the taste of the world is 
slowly moving on to an increased admiration for all the 
lovely effects of simplicity. 

One woman has spent years in collecting originals and 
reproductions of old pine and maple and walnut to grace 
her rambling old farmhouse. Another woman has torn out 
the aggressive silken and gilded and lacy furnishings of her 
Fifth Avenue home, and replaced these effects with delight- 
ful reproductions of eighteenth-century English and Italian 
furniture pieces, fitted into the new and formal setting 
of simplicity that they need. While young Mrs. Newlywed, 
a few blocks over, where rents are comparatively cheap, has 
benefited by the lovely designs of period-like simplicity now 
obtainable in the shops by anyone who knows how to look for 
them, and at a fraction of the cost incurred by the average 
wealthy person she has an equally lovely home on a much 
smaller scale of fine simplicity. 

The three living rooms pictured on this page carry out to 
an admirable degree the new vogue for simplicity. The large 
living room showing the built-in bookshelves on each side of 
the hearth is proportioned like many modern rooms of aver- 
age size. And while some rooms similar to this are completely 
spoiled by a collection of huge matching overstuffs, a shiny 
center table holding a towering lamp, ponderous window 
draperies and elaborate room ornaments, the furnishing’ of 


this room achieves at once a pleasantly conventional sim- 
plicity that gives it a claim to real distinction. 

The treatment of its hearth wall is a ‘‘furnishing’”’ in it- 
self, rows of books always forming a keynote to future 
cozy effects. The shelf series are of informal design, and fol- 
low the shallow recesses formed by the chimney breast. 
Pewter and old glass ornament the mantel shelf. The walls 
in this room are of a pale putty-gray, with the woodwork 
and painted moldings exactly matching in tone. 

The floor is of hardwood done in color pigment, reducing 
it to a soft oak brown and waxed. The hooked rugs are 
in tones of blue and green and gray, with small notes of 
black and orange. The window drapes are of a soft fadeless 
peacock vegetable taffeta, faintly shimmering into an un- 
obtrusive orange on the folds. The slip cover on the chair 
is of gray-grounded cretonne, showing a handsome bird- 
and-flower design in peacock green and old gold, with notes 
of orange, rose, ivory and black, these colors spotted beauti- 
fully against the gray—the handsomest cretonne I have seen 
in many aday. The Duncan Phyfe sofa is upholstered in a 
black-grounded brocade; the wing chair in plain, warm gray 
mohair. In the part of the room which does not show in the 
picture there is a secretary, a Windsor chair, and another 
small chair upholstered to match the sofa covering. 


cA Livable Scheme Founded on Brown 


F DIFFERENT character, but showing an equal degree 

of simplicity, is the living room in which may be seen a 
corner cupboard. The furnishing of this room is planned to 
accommodate the serving of meals, when space must be 
conserved in the small house or apartment. The room 
shows a livable and harmonious scheme founded on brown; 
the walls are tan, the woodwork a slightly paler ecru, 
the floor stained walnut, the rug a taupe-colored ax- 
minster. The small sofa is covered in glazed chintz, showing 
a design predominantly brown, tan, orange-red, and black. 
The corner cupboard is of waxed walnut, and the interior is 
painted a dull orange red, not at all garish. The 

two chairs shown in the picture are designe:! in 








the procession. I’d like to see her cast it out, and 
I’d like the neighbors to see it go. 

Then I should like these same neighbors to see 
other things come intoher home—lovely four-posts, 
gleaming draw-top tables, Virginia sofas or thin- 
armed overstuffs; rolls of plain or unobtrusively 
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the spirit of Sheraton and Hepplewhite, anc are 
procurable in modern shops today. 

In the other end of the room there are ‘wo 
medium-sized, overstuffed chairs, slipped in g! :zed 
chintz to match the sofa. The window treat: ent 
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two-toned rugs, and accenting rugs gayly hooked; 























chairs reproducing historically designed chairs of 
old; fabrics of culture for hangings, despite their 
reasonable price. I'd like to see the day when 
any conventional woman will not be afraid to have 
furnishings of real beauty, no matter what Mrs. 
Williams has next door; when she will glory in 
glass curtains of yellow, in Windsor chairs, corner 
cupboards, the quaint reproductions of Duncan 
Phyfe; when she may dare to combine brocade 
and printed linen, painted pieces and mahogany, 
ruffles. and Wiltons in one sunshiny room! 

Home furnishing of the better kind always now 
is governed by a certain degree of simplicity, no 
matter how costly the furnishing or how conven- 
tional it need be. People of taste are buying for 
fineness of line and accuracy of reproduction 
































degree the new vogue for simplicity 


| has a valance of dull rust-red velveteen, and side 
drapes of striped drapery taffeta in brow. A 
} medley of pleasant and harmonious colors mz be 
seen in the objects placed in the cupboard: on 
the walnut drop-leaf table the lamp has a tan ‘ase 
and a neutrally pale shade of plaited creton:: in 
ecru, brown and cream, orange bound on the ec ges. 
In the most prosaic neighborhood a room as lovely 
as this would work a miracle! 

Of all the living rooms shown, the third one with 
paneled walls has perhaps the greatest flavor of 
quaintness, and accents at once the difference 
between this term and that of simplicity. For 
while simplicity in home furnishing may mean 4 
lack of pretense and the presence of simple, 
straightforward good taste in the selected methods 





The three living rooms pictured on this page carry out to an admirable 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Buy your lamps 
where you — 
see this sign 
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» « « and how much less it costs! 


Remember the lamps you had to fill and trim and polish 
each day? You know they were dirty and dangerous; but 
perhaps you think they were cheaper. They were not! 


Electricity gives the cheapest light of all. Cheaper than can- 
dles, cheaper than oil; so cheap indeed that the price of an 
oil lamp wick will light the average home for an hour. 


EDISQ 


ERA 


Mazpa—the mark of a research service 


—but you have light at the touch of a finger 


r= 
tri 
ny 
tri 
C) 


So use light freely. A75-watt Edison MAZDA Lamp gives more 
than twice as much light as a 40-watt lamp—but averages 
only a third of a cent more an hour for current. 


And use the right lamps. Edison MAZDA Lamps give full value 
for the current you use and there is a right type and size 
for every socket. The Edison MAzDA Lamp Agent displays 
the sign shown at the left of the picture. 
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helpers in washing with a washing machine ‘es 
that I have ever used. Makes the clothes i ie 
whiter and gets them clean quicker than i (3) 
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However you wash — Whatever 


you clean—  CHIPSO makes it 
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Abbott Graves’ living room at Shorehome. 
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The paneling here, as well as the 


wainscot running around the entire room, was made from old inside shutters 


that had belonged to many old houses. 





left, and at right Mr. Graves in his studio, 


The lovely doorway of his home is at 


An Artists Restoration Magic With Old Dwellings 





5|VERY once in so often you pass a demure 
little house on the road, or a large barn 
made of stone and rehabilitated by mul- 
lions and color, or even some stately man- 
sion standing at the end of a welcoming 
1 avenue of trees, which by the very twinkle 
}| of its windowpanes seems anxious to share 
82] its secret with you. Youcan tell that it has 
a secret by its air of well-cared-for antiquity; by the charm- 
ingly unconventional changes that voice a remodeled house; 
by the old windowpanes and door and antique knocker of 
brass that are doing their utmost to furnish an old charm to 
even the newest of dwellings, for this secret is that in some 
form or other this particular house is an old one restored or 
made over, or else so supplied with the miraculous glamour 
of age that it takes its place with those others as being a 
priceless possession. 

From our grandmothers’ sad custom of preferring every- 
thing shiny and new, the pendulum has swung back toward 
a perfect passion for oldness. And when this cannot be ac- 
quired in its entirety out of a mellowed past, we simulate it 
as best we may by fitting together into a glamorous whole 
such pieces of antiquity as chance and ingenuity bring our 
way. Instead of having houses brand new, some of us are 
sufficiently collectors at 
heart to want wavy glass, old 
paneled wainscots, and stairs 
that wind, as a setting for 
our bonnet tops and gate-legs, 
for our fourposts and trundle 
beds, and for our pewter and 
old quilts gay with color. 

Vhen you build your 
dream house in the midst of 
a field, or remodel that 
sible you’ve longed for, are 
you going to say to the car- 
penter: “Order me thirty- 
‘ty windows and seventeen 
doors’? Or are'you going to 
s our the countryside for old 
6: es at much less than half 
t. cost? Are you going to 
| y your fireplace and mantel 
*; ck-and-span new, or are 
‘ u going to bargain for a 
‘ scarded antique salvaged 
i om a house that’s been torn 
cown? 

For years one of my great- 

t pleasures was an hourly 

Y in a simple Colonial 
earth breast and mantel 
nat had been bought from 
he wreckers for seventy-five 
cents. Last summer one of 
my keenest interests was in 
watching the progress of the 
erection of a tiny house, 








By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


which, though new on the outside, was to glory in an old in- 
terior transported in pieces across the entire breadth of the 
state. Old cupboards, old paneling, old doors and windows, 
old mantel breasts leaned in ragged allure as they waited 
their turn to be fitted again into their own charming place 
in the scheme of beautiful rooms. 

But when I saw Abbott Graves, in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
that artist-genius in the art of creating new futures for houses 
dilapidated and old, or as he calls it himself, ‘making silk 
purses out of sows’ ears’’; when I heard him tell about his 
adventures in resuscitation; my interest knew no bounds. 
His practical accomplishments in piecing up old, useless 
treasures into lovely and comfortable modern homes, possess- 
ing all the mellow glamour of age, contain suggestions and 
inspiration for anyone who has a flair for the act of making 
such miracles happen, or else for the after enjoyment of such 
alluring results. While Mr. Graves has made more than a 
paying venture of all his old-house re-creations, and while he 
proves to the world how practical his hobby may be by living 
in a very-much-reclaimed dwelling himself, this celebrated 
painter of America’s gardens really follows his relaxing and 





The stairway and the mantel show how successful Mr. Graves was in piecing up his old finds. 


interesting avocation of restoring old houses for the pure fun 
of the thing, and for the actual joy he derives in working his 
picturesque wonders in mediums more rugged than paint. 

Shorehome, the gray shingled house Abbott Graves lives 
in, is a long and low straggling cottage hugging the road on 
one side and on the other looking straight over the lovely 
Kennebunk River. And from the moment you see its old 
door, and its ‘“‘crinkly’’ small-paned windows, which give it 
such a pleased, friendly look, you know it has one of those 
secrets you’re anxious to share. This secret is that in buck- 
board days this now charming dwelling was a mere carriage 
and grain house, with a pigeon coop and harness room in one 
end, and nothing but space between its floor and its ridge- 
pole! As you scan its prim spick-and-span quaintness this 
fact is exciting enough, but the things the old house could 
tell you! 

When Mr. Graves bought it in with a parcel of two other 
houses and a livery stable, Shorehome was a garage—just 
that—with no expectations to speak of. But when one of 
the two other houses, after being reclaimed, was sold profit- 
ably, owing to Mr. Graves’ effective remodeling, the funny 
little garage did prick up its head and wonder what Mr. 
Graves might be going todo next. It hadn’t long to wonder, 
because soon old window sashes and old doors and literally 
dozens of old paneled shut- 
ters marked ‘For the ga- 
rage’’ found a storage place in 
its capacious interior. Tiptoe 
with excitement, the garage 
watched from its north gable 
the negotiations that pro- 
gressed down the street for a 
ramp stairway hidden away 
in the interior of an old 
house marked for future de- 
struction. And its carriage 
doors widened in welcoming 
rapture when the selfsame 
stairway was wheeled up in 
state to take its place as a 
permanent nucleus for future 
interior beauty. 

If you will study the illus- 
tration showing the stairway 
and mantel of Shorehome, 
you will see how successful 
Mr. Graves was in piecing 
up his old finds, for it was 
not long before he had ac- 
quired this lovely return- 
column mantel, which was 
salvaged from another old 
derelict house. And your own 
admiration of this wall eleva- 
tion will make you under- 
stand readily why Booth 
Tarkington has said of this 
distinguished stairway and 
hearth that its reproduction 
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“My Ironing Took 


a Whole Day, Now I Can 


Finish by Noon” 


—Mrs. Anna B. Gaines, Kansas City, Mo. 








en tii ie 


““The tapered 
point glides eas- 








ily into corners 
andgathers,and 
I can back the 










iron up and use 
the sharp heel 
the same as the 
point.”’ — Mrs, 
A. WW’. Mills. 




















The V-Shaped Heating 
Unit of the ordinary Iron 
cannot keep the edges hot 
when they come in con- 


The Sunbeam’s All-Over 
Heating Unit comes to the 
very edge, maintaining con- 
stant and even heat where 


iron meets damp cloth. J 
ee 
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The Greatest Step Since Irons Were Created 


OMEN all over America are dis- 
cussing the astonishing swiftness 
with which the new Sunbeam Iron does 
the work that takes an ordinary electric 
iron hours longer to do. A young woman 
reporter interviewed 100 women and 
found that this iron saves them an hour 
to half a day, depending on the size of 
their ironing. 
Because of the short time it takes to do 
an ironing it saves electric current, too. 
Look at the illustration above that 
shows the V-shaped Unit in the ordinary 
electric iron. When the edges of the iron 
travel along damp goods they soon cool 
off —there’s nothing to keep them hot. 


Now look at the All-Over Sunbeam 
Unit that extends not only to the very 
tip, but also to the edges on both sides. 
This keepsthe whole bottom hot—point, 
edges and all—even when ironing large 
damp linens and starched pieces. 

It is even heat—constant heat—that 
makes ironing quick and easy, 

It saves many hours a month. 

It abolishes arm-aching pressure. 


Delft-Blue Art-Steel 
Fire-Safe Case, $1 


Case approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the Nat’l 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
and Good Housekeeping Institute 
To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, a $2.50 
value for $1, but only when bought in combi- 
nation with the Sunbeam. Enables you to put 
away iron hot—no waiting while it cools. Keeps 
iron, cord and stand clean and safe. And al- 
ways together. 





THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC [RON 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $I EXTRA 
se, er 


It produces beautifully smooth and 
glossy results in the clothes. 

If over-heated through accident or for- 
getfulness, the nickel will discolor (like 
the nickel of any iron) but the Sunbeam 
will heat up as well as ever. Ordinary 
irons will not. About 70% of the repairs 
to irons are due to this, reports one large 
Public Service Company. 

That company tested thisiron by leav- 
ing it on steady current for 5000 hours 
(208 days and nights without a rest). 
No ordinary iron could stand that. 

Moreover, we regulate its heating capacity to 
prevent the rush of violent heat that causes 
many irons to scorch the clothes. 

So don’t let any one persuade you that some 
other iron is as good. ‘The Sunbeam is acknowl- 
edged, by engineers who know, to be far ahead 
of the best iron previously made. 

Leading Public Service Companies and elec- 
trical stores are now supplying the Sunbeam 
Iron to their customers. 

Money back within 30 days, if you’ re willing 
to part with this big time-saver then. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 


5542 West Roosevelt Road - Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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would create a most perfect stage setting 
of an early American room. The paneling 
here, as well as the wainscot running 
around the entire room, was made from 
old inside shutters that had belonged to 
many old houses. The window frames 
and sashes, the window glass, the old 
doors, the molding at the ceiling turn, all 
were old and successfully fitted to new 
uses. And Mr. Graves contends happily 
that money can be saved at a great rate by 
collecting these old things for the glorify- 
ing of everyday interiors. 

How may one find such old woodwork 
and other usable pieces of old houses? I 
can only say that many people who admit 
to a touch of “antique fever’’ are finding 
and using just such fascinating old things 
every day, and Mr. Graves himself says 
there are always bargains to be obtained 
in the old houses people don’t care for. 


(halk and Visions 


oe reclaiming his old houses, Mr. 
Graves never uses an architect. His 
method is to stand in the middle of the 
floor of the house about to be reclaimed— 
and whatever else is lacking, it is safe to 
assume that the floor will be there—and 
then start to work out his visions. He 
thinks better with a piece of chalk in his 
hand, and a blackboard eraser or floor 
cloth near by, and by drawing with the 
chalk on the actual floor he first tries one 
plan and another until he has actually de- 
cided where he wants every door and win- 
dow, the fireplaces and stairways, and the 
wall partitions of the rooms. Usually he 
marks in spaces for certain pieces of furni- 
ture, which help in his planning, so that 
his wall spaces exactly fit in with his needs. 
As he definitely decides where the altera- 
tions will be, he draws the final chalk lines 
on the floor with great care, and these are 
the guides he leaves for his carpenters, 
after explaining his plans to them in de- 
tail. Since there were no room partitions 
in Shorehome, this floor chalking was sim- 
ple, and soon definite decisions were 
reached as to where the main living room 
was to be, with the lovely studio and the 
river-front dining room offset from this 
room that is so large and delightful. 

For in stepping inside of Mr. Graves’ 
home, you feel that the house must be all 
living room, until you see the wide door- 
ways opening into the studio and dining 
room to be found in nearly opposite ends 
of the room. As nearly as possible the liv- 
ing room reproduces the spirit of the old 
Colonial days; though there is not a slav- 
ish following of detail. The walls of the 
room are done in a soft gray tint. All the 
woodwork, including wainscot and panel- 
ing, is painted an adaptable putty tone. 
And you can’t look at its intricate per- 
fection without asking many questions 
which bring out interesting facts such as 
these: that the wainscot is made of the 
upper and longer sections of old inside 
shutters of solid paneled wood, fitted side 
by side in an upright position; that the 
lower sections of these shutters are fitted 


into horizontal spaces, such as may b 
seen at the base of the window seat; tha: 
the vertical thickness of the doorway into 
the dining room—which, however, is not 
shown in the photographs—is formed cf 
old paneled cupboard doors, which are 
quite narrow, since one half of a pair 
used in each case, while parts of shutter 
paneling achieve the horizontal thickne. s 
of this doorway; that other old cupboa:4 
doors make telephone closets, in whic 
case the antique brass knobs are left on 
them; that the old windows, which have 
been recessed in series, were procured wit! 
their accompanying frames, which added 
to the ease with which they could be used. 
In using old cupboard doors, shutters, and 
the like, for new interior work, if their pro- 
portions are kept in mind when planning 
the details of their future using, they may 
be fitted in without changing size. 

The furnishing of this living room is 
most interesting, since it is chiefly accom- 
plished with personally collected antiques. 
There areold candlestands, a grandfather's 
clock, a secretaire, a highboy, a tilt-top 
table and a card table. There is a wing 
armchair, some roundabout chairs, a wood- 
framed sofa, and a gate-leg table. Some of 
this furniture may be seen in the pictures. 
Color is added to the room with the soft 
rose glass curtains and valances, the outer 
side drapes and valances of lovely green 
and tan brocatelle, and by the use of the 
rich Oriental rugs laid with properly 
straight precision on the floor. 

There is really no more interesting piece 
in the room than the old gate-leg table that 
Mr. Graves found in a ship’s cabin and 
bought for the reasonable sum of twenty- 
two dollars. He has since refused an offer 
of three hundred for it. The dining room 
contains an old Brittany cupboard. 


The Story of a ‘Door 


x you have examined the studio, 
in which in the picture on page 101 you 
may see Mr. Graves at work on his very 
loveliest picture, and the quaint rooms up- 
stairs, where you come across old maple 
beds and priceless antique patchwork 
quilts and hooked rugs, you really feel 
that youare reluctant to leave such lovely 
treasures. Butevenas you go out the front 
door, Mr. Graves has something of inter- 
est to tell you about how he acquired this 
door, which is so much better than the one 
he had expected to use. As the first door 
was being nailed into place his carpenter 
confided that he had a much better one in 
his stable than that— wouldn’t Mr. Graves 
like to have it? He said it was buried in 
the clay floor of a shed, but it could be dug 
up in short time. . He had wondered 
when he threw the door in there if Mr. 
Graves might have use for it sometime, 
but the rain had practically buried it in 
the clay so that he had forgotten all about 
it until he started to nail in this door. ‘The 
buried door did prove to be much more 
lovely; and you can see it forming the 
front door of Shorehome in the picture on 
page 101 right now. 


The New Uogue for Simplicity 


(Continued from Page 96) 


and principles of furnishing, quaintness 
adds to these achievements an especially 
old-time and informal charm. This room 
has an entire wall paneling of pine in an 
antiqued dull rubbed finish to simulate 
age; the furniture, which has been chosen 
for an almost crude effect of early quaint- 
ness, has been given the dull waxed rubbed 
finish of a tone approximating that of the 
walls. Notes of color are introduced effec- 
tively into the soft nut-brownness of this 
symphony of woods; the pad cushions on 
the settle and the window seat are of old 
blue poplin; the rug is of old blue woven 
wool, but could be of woven linen just as 
well, or the bare floor could be laid with 
small-sized hooked rugs. The curtains 
are of rich blue cretonne, and the other 


notes of color found in the cretonne :ire 
carried out in the room accents. 

Judging from the general admiration 
felt for schemes like these, we may well 
believe that simplicity has been set to 
work in the world in good earnest. And 
it won’t be long before every home mai.er 
will demand beauty of line instead of mere 
massiveness; color instead of just sheen or 
patterned pile; maple, mahogany «nd 
walnut reproduced into the fine designs of 
old; old pewter or copies of it; silver 
meeting fine traditions of old heirlooms; 
brocades and wallpapers echoing the glam- 
orous past —all of which will be used with 
the new understanding and the discrim- 
inating taste that slowly are coming to be 
ours. 
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Everybody gets 
the ph prize— Hydrox 


Nobody is the loser when Hydrox 
\ \ \ are served after a card party—least of 

o bs all the hostess who wins a reputation 
for knowing just the sort of food to 
most please her guests. 

And Hydrox will delight any appe- 
tite at any time. Hydrox—two dusky 
wafers of chocolate cookie imprison a 
delicious snow-white cream—just the 
thing to serve with ice cream and 


é SU N S H I N BE summer drinks. 
‘ited Chocolate Wafer 
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“Made in the 


“Mhousand Window 
Bakeries”— by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Now ready—the revised edition of Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Sunshine Book. You should read her 
serving suggestions, menus, and her helps on 
recipes for nutrition and balanced eating. Sent 
free by addressing: Sunshine Biscuits, 814 Com- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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OW disappointing to spend 
H hours in preparing a meal 

only to find that the coffee 
is bitter or unpalatable. Often the 
result is incorrectly attributed to the 
brand of coffee used when the real 
source of trouble is to be found in 
the pot itself. 


Housewives have long known the 
superior taste of coffee made in a 
Vollrath Enameled pot, free from the 
pronounced metallic flavor which 
some say frequently spoils good 
coffee. Now, with the new Vollrath 
percolator, you can also have per- 
colated coffee made in an all- 
enameled vessel. 


Vollrath Percolators have no bare 
metal parts. As with all Vollrath 
Ware the vitreous surfaces exert no 
influence on the taste of the coffee. 


SINK STRAINER. The 
very thing to keep the sink 
clear of garbage. Made 


in 23/4, 33%, and 4'/2 inch 
depths 


This new Vollrath Percolator has an inset that is enameled 
both inside and out. No metal comes in contact with the coffee 


Only the pure taste of coffee 
with this all-enameled percolator 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Established 1874 
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Vollrath enamel is non-porous. There 
is no absorbed residue of yesterday’s 
coffee to taint today’s brew. 

Three coats of vitreous porcelain 
enamel are baked on to each article 
of Vollrath Ware. The result is snow- 
white surfaces as hard and smooth 
as glass. 

Vollrath Ware is as easy to wash 
as china. No scouring is necessary. 
There are no seams or rivets to har- 
bor grease or dirt. 

Handles and spouts are gas-welded, 
making them one with the vessel. They 
can’t possibly come off or get loose. 

There is a Vollrath utensil for every 
kitchen need. Vollrath Ware can be 
purchased at the better hardware 
and department stores. 

Send for booklet describing the 
All-Enameled Percolator. 


MIXING BOWL— Made 

in ten different sizes, from 

3/, quart to 8\/, quarts ca- 
pacity 



























REFRIGERATOR DISHES. 

Save space in the ice-box. Their 

non-porous surfaces keep foods 

fresh and pure. Made in several 
sizes 








Bryn Mawr the (cosmopolitan 


(Continued from Page 32) 


of English literature. She succeeded to 
the presidency herself in 1894 and held the 
office until 1922, when she retired, and 
Dr. Marion Edwards Park became the 
third president of Bryn Mawr. 

In the selection of the first faculty, the 
most vital work delegated to Miss Thomas, 
she chose men who were scholars as well 
as teachers. For example, she called in 
Woodrow Wilson to organize the depart- 
ment of history. It is significant that in 
that first faculty there were only three 
women, including Miss Thomas. Probably 
that was not as she would have had it, but 
she never made the mistake of wanting 
women simply because they were women, 
regardless of their intellectual qualifica- 
tions. It is 
equally significant 
that on the Bryn 
Mawr teaching 
force today there 
are about sixty 
women and forty 
men. This reversal 
in the course of 
forty years has 
come about with- 
out any letdown in 
standards. 

The part that Bryn Mawr has played in 
raising standards of scholarship for women 
throughout the country by sticking for it 
within that college’s own domain is fully 
recognized and generously acknowledged 
by the other colleges. President Good- 
now, of Johns Hopkins, put it in the form 
of a joke at a remarkable dinner given to 
President Thomas upon her retirement. 
Speaking of the high qualifications de- 
manded for passing the entrance examina- 
tions, he said that he was convinced that 
the expression “They shall not pass” 
originated at Bryn Mawr long before it 
was uttered by General Petain at Verdun. 

President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, of Wel- 
lesley, said on that occasion: ‘‘When 
Bryn Mawr was opened in 1885, the other 
women’s colleges were fighting for full rec- 
ognition as undergraduate colleges equal 
to the best institutions for men. It wasa 
winning fight, but it was still a fight. 
Bryn Mawr was not content to enter the 
lists with the battle almost won, but set a 
further outpost in proposing a graduate de- 
partment on an equality with the great uni- 
versities, and soon received well-merited 
praise for the quality of that work.” 


The (College Heroine 


HERE was indeed no academic softness 
in the beginning of Bryn Mawr which 
it had to get rid of later; there was no 
compromise. That is why it is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘“‘sink or swim”’ college. 
“We are not so foolish as to think or say 
that a girl may not get as good an educa- 
tion at any other high-grade college as at 
Bryn Mawr,” Dean Eleanor Bontecou ex- 
plained to the writer. ‘‘We do think that 
it may be more difficult for a girl to escape 
scholarship here because of the smallness 
of the student body, which enables every- 
one to have personal contacts with the 
heads of the various departments and 
because of the atmosphere due to the 
graduate schools. But even here a girl can 
escape true scholarship. Some of them 
do, in spite of the fact that a student must 
not only have the passing mark of sixty 
in every subject but must have merits re- 
cording over seventy in more than half of 
these subjects, if she is to go on and take 
her degree. 

“However, all Bryn Mawr women ap- 
preciate scholarship, even if they do not 
attain it. They know it when they see it. 
One of the biggest nights in the college 
year comes in March, when the names of 
students who have won the European 
fellowships are announced. One of these 
awards goes to a member of the senior 
class, the others to graduate students. 


NECSON 





The winning undergraduate is immediatel\ 
hailed as a college heroine. The senio: 
class gives her a dinner on the night of the 
award. The students feel about her very 
much as college men feel about a footba!! 
hero. There is similar undergraduate ex- 
citement and celebration when the prizes 
for scholarship are awarded on May Day.” 

This academic touch is in the very fun 
of the place. On Lantern Night, one of 
the several impressive spectacle occasions 
of Bryn Mawr, the sophomores and the 
freshmen sing to each other in Greek in 
the cloisters of the library. 

Admirers of Miss Thomas know that no 
human being could build as she did and 
have every detail perfect. President Park’s 
task is to bring 
nearer perfection 
the work already 
done and to make 
changes now recog- 
nized as neces- 
sary—in such vital 
fields, for example, 
as that of the cur- 
riculum. 

When President 
Rhoads retired in 
1894, there were a 
few friends of the college who thought that 
another man should succeed him. Again, 
when Miss Thomas retired there was the 
inevitable minority that thought that the 
administration should be intrusted to a 
man. It is the notion left over from the 
last century which is taking the longest 
time to die in the history of education for 
women. But an overwhelming majority of 
the alumnz, trustees and faculty were de- 
termined that the new president should be 
a woman. It went without saying that 
that woman must be a scholar as well as a 
wise administrator, so the choice fell upon 
Miss Park by unanimous decree of the 
board of directors and with enthusiastic 
approval by alumne and faculty. 


‘President Park’s Task 


RESIDENT PARK was then dean of 

Radcliffe. She was a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr in the class of 1898, and had taken 
both her master’s and doctor’s degrees 
there. In her senior year she received the 
European fellowship, the highest honor 
bestowed by the faculty, and the same year 
she was made president of the Self Gov- 
ernment Association. After Bryn Mawr, 
she studied at Johns Hopkins and at the 
Classical School at Athens. Then followed 
wide experience and success as teacher and 
executive. . 

A disinterested comment by a friend of 
both the new president and the president 
emeritus is this: “President Park will now 
consolidate our gains and set us stil 
further ahead by her own initiative. Miss 
Thomas has given us quality. President 
Park will perfect it. Years hence somev 
else will have to make and remake agaii:. 
But right now we are to take a new st¢:’, 
and we could have no better leader th: 
the new president. Miss Thomas cou 
create, but she had less interest in r- 
organizing. She wanted all the new, bu! 
it was difficult for her to surrender any- 
thing of the old or to modify the old ‘» 
make room for the new. Miss Park can «0 
these things. Hence her great underta:- 
ing now just getting under way with the 
curriculum. She is perfecting our gre: 
group system of studies, which Bryn Mawr 
borrowed from Johns Hopkins in the be- 
ginning. Her purpose is to give more 
effect to specialization by granting fuller 
opportunity and encouragement for cor- 
relation. The problem is to have more 
intensive specializing without sacrificing 
anything of broad scholarship.” ; 

In alluding to this matter herself, Presi- 
dent Park said: ‘We tell the freshmen 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Such a boon to mothers 
—this new, health-guarding 
cleanness 


y OUR tousled, rollicking young- 
sters—how can you keep them 
well? Bruised knees, smudged 
faces, little hands all grimy, sticky, 

so sure to come in contact with mouth, 
nose or food. 

Think of the dirt they get into—the 
much-handled things they touch. Children 
must get dirty—they can be safeguarded. 
Don’t worry—give them Lifebuoy protection. 

Know that all the sticky, clogging, dan- 
gerous dirt has been flooded from pores 
—precious health safeguarded. 

Youngsters always like the bubbling, 
foamy, spirited Lifebuoy lather. Little 
noses, unused to artificial perfumes, love 
Lifebuoy’s clean, antiseptic smell—the 
odor of purity—which vanishes the instant 
it has done its health-guarding duty. 


So good for the skin— 


this new cleanness 


Youcan actually fee/it—a sparkling, zestful, 
ide-awake, tingling cleanness. The skin 
ves—grows softer—smoother day by day 
-radiant color —the beauty only health 

can give. 


Send for Wash-Up Chart 


-ept in the bathroom. Child marks cross 
‘or each wash-up and bath. It makes a jolly 

ime of keeping clean—forms lasting hab- 
s. Teachers and mothers say it is a won- 
erful aid. We will gladly send one for 
ach of your children free. Use the 
oupon. 
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Mothers can carry on at 

home the Lifebuoy Clean Hands 

Campaign started in 39,000 schools— 
to guard health © 

Is there a soap-shy boy or gitl in your home? Quite a problem, 

isn’t it? The Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart makes a jolly game of 


keeping clean—fascinates. the children; actually makes them 
want to wash; leads them into lasting habits of cleanliness. 





A teacher writes: “It makes washing-up a game— 
each child eager to be the cleanest— protection to 
‘class health is priceless." = ok gy ae 
“The change is amazing,” writes a mother; “I n 
"have to nag—Edward left in the middle of 
and rushed to the wash bowl—he’d forgott 
_ ‘before lunch’ wash-up. 
Your children can 


s 


One for every 
child in the 
United States 


tree 
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game, too. We'll se 
Chart for each one. 











Actual size 
8” x10” 





LEVER BROS. CO. 
56 Burleigh Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ee” children. Please send a 
free Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart for each. 
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BEAUTIFUL—INEXPENSIVE—-GUARANTEED 


The Masland Label appears 
on the back and guarantees 


The rug reproduced on this page, 
Argonne Pattern No. 2756 B, is 
also made in four other different 
color combinations, in sizes 


A wide variety in Oriental 
color combinations of taupes, 
tans, blue and rose, adapts these 
rugs to practically any scheme 
of decoration. 


Free illustrated booklet 
sent on request 


Masland Rugs gratify the discriminating taste of every 
woman who admires the exquisite colorings and luxurious- 
ness of expensive Orientals, but who desires rugs of a lesser 
price, which are dependable and durable. 

By the Masland Method, originally and exclusively used 
in making Masland Rugs, the colors penetrate into the very 
heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. It 
effects economy in production, without lowering quality 
of material or durability. 


‘e 
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Masland Rugs are deep-piled and seamless, woven of 
selected, long-staple wool with clear, unfading colors. Al- 
most every home can afford this rug. In fact you can buy 
two Masland Rugs for the price of one moderately-priced 
domestic rug. 

See Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer's. If he can- 
not supply you, write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dept. 9, L. Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 
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that in getting general preparation for the 
degree of A.B. they must have, first, 
something in each of various great 
branches—English, ancient languages, 
science, psychology and philosophy. Also, 
there should be from the beginning an in- 
terest in some subject sufficiently keen to 
assure its being carried on into advanced 
study. That should become the objective 
of special work, and it should be the main 
subject of a group built up of allied studies 
| in a sufficiently flexible system. Required 
| work constitutes about two-fifths of all 
| the student has to do in the course of four 
| years. The specialized work within her 
| chosen group is another two-fifths. The 
other fifth, spread over her entire course, 
is absolutely within the student’s freedom 
of choice. 

“In every department there is the de- 
sire and effort to avoid slavery to a text- 
book and to routine notes on lectures. 
Discussion and reports are the better 
agencies. With reasonable guidance and 
suggestion, students are left much to their 
own devices in finding their sources of in- 
formation and opinion. This is difficult at 
first for freshmen who have been trained 
in the routine fashion, but they soon learn 
how to doit and to love it. It gives them 
a sense of becoming grown-up intellec- 
tually.” 

To go back for a moment to the presi- 
dent and the ex-president, there is another 
comparison of the two women on the 
human side. There were many students 
whom Miss Thomas did not know per- 
sonally. Miss Park knows them all. She 
| makes a point of becoming acquainted 
with each member of an entering class, 
and she has the rare knack of Alice Free- 
man Palmer of remembering that girl ever 
afterward and knowing her always as an 
individual. But, if an outsider may make 
a suggestion, it should be arranged that 
each new student should have the joy of 
meeting the president personally before 
seeing her official photograph in academic 
robes. One would.surely know from that 
austere picture that the original was a 
scholar and an administrator, but the 
camera was too successful in concealing 
the fact that there is fun in the eyes, a 
charm and splendid friendliness and sym- 
pathy in the manner and personality. 


cAn Unhampered Start 


RYN MAWR had a liberal productive 

start, with no inhibitions of any sort to 
hamper inquiry in any field of thought or 
scholarship. So-called “dangerous sub- 
jects” have never been taboo. Doctor 
Taylor, the founder, provided that the 
trustees should be orthodox Quakers and 
stipulated that, other things being equal, 
the college should be, first, for young 
women of Quaker families. But these 
were not unalterable restrictions. In the 
selection of the college authorities there 
has been a gradual liberalizing, which be- 
gan about fifteen years ago when the 
graduates wanted to choose their own rep- 
resentatives on the board of directors 
without any restrictions as to sect or de- 
nomination to hamper the selection of the 
women: best qualified to serve. 

There is one old-fashioned Quaker sur- 
vival in the fact that there are no dancing 
parties at the college to which men are 
invited, although folk and interpretative 
dancing is taught in the gymnasium and 
the girls may dance informally among 
themselves as much as they like. It 
simply happened in the Quaker beginning 
that dances did not belong in the picture 
and the unwritten rule has been allowed 
to stand. An interesting point is that the 
students have never asked that this be 
changed. Alsoin the beginning there was 
ho public singing or music of any sort 
in the college exercises. But one morn- 
ing in chapel Marion Edwards Park, 
then a senior and president of the Student 
Government Association, stood up and 
Suggested that they all sing America. 
And they did. Now there is the music 
department. 








Not only in the teaching and discussion 
in the departments of history, philosophy 
and economics is there complete freedom, 
but among the students themselves the 
liberal spirit in every way manifests itself. 
Nothing better illustrates this than the 
Christian Association, to which practi- 
cally every girl in college belongs, and the 
presidency of which is one of the highest 
honors. The spirit and purpose of the 
organization are shown by these two 
articles of its constitution: 


Article II. The aim of this association 
shall be to unite its members in thought 
and Christian work. 


Article III. Membership in this associa- 
tion shall be open to anyone in the college 
who desires to live after the example of 
Christ. These articies are to be inter- 
preted by every person for herself. 


Another interesting fact about this as 
sociation is how it grew out of two earlier 
organizations which had worked at cross 
purposes, the Christian Union and the 
League for Service of Christ. One was 
considered too vague in what it stood for; 
the other too intolerant. Neither vague- 
ness nor intolerance can thrive in the Bryn 
Mawr atmosphere, so the two organiza- 
tions did not get very far. But it happened 
several years ago that the presidents of 
the League and the Union were room- 
mates. They got to know each other so 
well that they learned that their diver- 
gences were needless, and the Christian 
Association was the outcome. 

Although the smallness of Bryn Mawr 
at the outset was due entirely to the lack 
of schoolgirls intellectually qualified to 
enter, now the college is obliged to turn 
away applicants who are mentally fit be- 
cause there is not room for them in the six 
halls of residence. 

Rockefeller Hall, with its impressive 
low gateway, was finished twenty years 
ago, and nothing has been added since to 
the housing for students. Only the li- 
brary, the new gymnasium and the in- 
firmary are of dates later than Rockefeller. 
In the fund-raising campaign of 1920, two 
million dollars were obtained; but all of 
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that was set aside for endowment of faculty 
salaries. 

The immediate need now is for four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a student build- 
ing containing an adequate auditorium 
and for a wing for the Music Department. 
There is no student building at all, and the 
only auditorium is the chapel in Taylor 
Hall, oldest of the college buildings, which 
is not large enough to hold all the students. 

There is no college in the world more 
fortunate in its architecture than Bryn 
Mawr. Scholarship and beauty have al- 
ways been its double goal. The result is a 
charming and dignified group of collegiate 
Gothic buildings of gray stone. 

If there was ever anything in the criti- 
cism that Bryn Mawr was over-classical or 
too abstract in its teaching, one of several 
sufficient reasons for ending such comment 
was the establishment in 1915 of the Carola 
Woerisheffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research. If 
there ever was anything in the charge that 
Bryn Mawr was snobbish, it fell flat four 


years ago with the opening of the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry. 

By the will of Carola Woerisheffer, who 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
1911, Bryn Mawr received three-quarters 
of a million dollars, a large part of which 
was set aside for the establishment of the 
Graduate Department, because Miss 
Woerisheffer had specialized in social re- 
search as a student at Bryn Mawr and had 
devoted herself to it after graduation. 

Concerning the motives of the students 
who choose social research for their gradu- 
ate work, Prof. Susan M. Kingsbury, the 
head of the department, said: ‘‘ The desire 
to do unselfish social service is there in 
every individual case, but the dominant 
motive is scientific. These women recog- 
nize human society as an organism which 
requires study, understanding and direc- 
tion. They desire training to help formu- 
late what has become a real science of 
society, and to apply its revealed principles 
in a practical manner. The mother in in- 
dustry, for just one example, is a vital 
question in every community that depends 
on such a science for its eventual solution. 
Psychology, philosophy, economics, his- 
tory, the social, industrial and family re- 
lations are all fundamental to the work of 
the department, and plus these there is the 
field work under actual conditions of the 
complex American life.” 


The Summer School 


HE Summer School, in the four sessions 
already held, has had three hundredand 
seventy-five students from various sec- 


tions of the country, selected for the most ° 


part by regional committees of Bryn Mawr 
alumnz. One hundred students may come 
each year, and any individual may have 
the privilege of attending two summers in 
succession. It costs the college two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a season’s teach- 
ing of each student. Those who can, may 
pay allor part of that amount. But there 
are scholarships and other aids available 
for those who cannot, and in some cases the 
alumnz committees not only undertake to 
pay the cost of the working woman’s 
schooling, but to provide for her traveling 
expenses to and from college. 

“This Summer School,’ said Miss 
Kingsbury, “‘is an excellent illustration of 
what has been accomplished in the last 
twenty years to give sound industrial edu- 
cation to workers. The students come 
with a large amount of first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions growing out of their 
personal experiences. But their minds 
have not been trained for the use of this 
information. Their enthusiasm for the 
work here is overwhelmingly pathetic. 
They very soon learn that real satisfac- 
tion in life can come only through self- 
development. We try to accomplish four 
things for each of them. First, they must 
brush up on such fundamentals of educa- 
tion as they had in school before going 
into industry. Then they learn how to 
read with appreciation and with ability 
to absorb what they read. The next goal 
is the power to reason a problem through, 
and then to express clearly one’s own con- 
clusion.” 

In the beginning Bryn Mawr had no 
rules at all concerning the conduct of stu- 
dents. Doctor Taylor, the founder, had 
said in his will that he proposed to make a 
place for the ‘‘comfort, advanced educa- 
tion and care”’ of young women. The 
word “‘advanced”’ is significant there. In 
the atmosphere of enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness made by the thirty-six undergradu- 
ates and eight graduate students who 
entered the first year, the problem of 
discipline did not present itself at all. And 
the college got along very well through its 
first seven years without any thought of 
hard-and-fast regulations. But in 1892 the 
student body had become large enough to 
justify the making of some sort of flexible 
code, merely for the sake of mutual con- 
venience and comfort. When this need 
arose President Thomas ruled that the 
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For pronounced 
Personality and 
Character 
in your writing, try 
this new Parker 


Duofold 
Oblique 


Guaranteed,likethefiveother 
Duofold Points, for 25 Years 
Each way you hold it givesa } 

Separate Effect 


Each Effect a Hand that 
Fascinates 


AARKER now introduces in 

the slender Lady Duofold 
Pen, and in the large Duofolds 
too, a point that produces a style 
in handwriting full of new inter- 
est and charm. 

Held one way, this point makes 
slender down-strokes, accented 
by wide,shaded curvesat topand 
bottom. Held another, it writes 
with the opposite effect—letters 
thin-curved, with wide, shaded 
sides. 

Wecall this point the Duofold 
Oblique. And a freer, smoother, 
softer-writing point has never 
been created. 

This point makes the Sixth you 
can get in Parker Pens. And 
every one guaranteed, if not mis- 
used, for 25 years. 

And each point is set ina 
shapely, balanced barrel that 
gives your hand free swing. A 
barrel of conventional black or 
ofblack-tipped, lacquer-red—the 
color that’s handsome to own —_, Kivals the | 
and hard to mislay. ‘Scarlet 

In a test not long ago, 8 people ey 
outof10picked this Parkerblind- 
folded, from 11 new pens of vari- 
ous makes. Try it yourself, with 
your eyes shut,at any nearby 
pen counter. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: 
Lady, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50 
‘‘Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Red and 
TORONTO LONDON Black Color 
Combination 
Reg. Trade 
ATROEGGE _ one: 
RY at. Office 
Lucky SY 


Lady Duofolds) 


With The J 25 Year Point 


Over-size Duofold Duofold Jr. $5 
for Men, $7 Intermediate Size 
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Kodak as you £0 


Round the bend, over the hill, down the lane, 
there’s a picture at hand or a picture ahead—akways. 


Kodaks $6.50 up—and they all have the exclusively 
Eastman autographic feature 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Ze Kodas City 
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students themselves were entirely capable 
of regulating their own conduct. So the 
Students’ Association for Self Govern- 
ment was organized, with a constitution 
and an agreement with the college au- 
thorities determining jurisdiction. From 
time to time the students amend their own 
rules, not always, however, in the direc- 
tion of greater freedom for themselves. If 
new conditions call for new disciplines, 
they know how to be strict with them- 
selves and to experiment until they get 
just the right amount of control. Chaper- 
onage rules, for example, which did not 
exist at all in the beginning, were found 
necessary and have been made more 
precise as the occasions for going to Phila- 
delphia for plays and concerts have in- 
creased. The regulation of quiet hours in 
the dormitories, to give every girl a chance 
for work in her own room, is one of the 
chief tasks of the association. 

Neither dogs, cats, phonographs nor 
radio sets are allowed in the rooms. Under 
no circumstances is a Bryn Mawr student 
allowed to keep an automobile at college. 
That is one of the very few rules imposed 
by the higher authorities on the ground 
that it is not well for girls to get that feel- 
ing of independence of distance and time 
which is bound to come with the use of 
a ar. 

Tuition at Bryn Mawr is three hundred 
dollars a year, but the annual cost to the 
college of giving the instruction is about 
eight hundred and twenty dollars for each 
student. That is, the individual gets five 
hundred dollars’ worth of teaching a year 
for which she is not asked to pay. It fre- 
quently happens that well-to-do parents 
voluntarily contribute the difference to 
the scholarship funds available for women 
who need financial assistance. 

The charge for board is four hundred 
dollars a year. There is an infirmary fee of 
twenty dollars and a laboratory fee of 
fifteen or thirty dollars, according to the 
amount of laboratory work taken by the 
individual. The graduation fee in senior 
year is twenty dollars, and there is an 
annual fee of seven dollars to pay for the 
cost of upkeep of the athletic fields. These 
are the fixed charges, which are the same 
for all students. Nominal dues in the 
various organizations and contributions 
to the non-academic activities vary of 


course according to the extent to which 
the individual indulges in them. But a 
Bryn Mawr girl can have all the excurricula 
fun she wants and hold her own as a social 
human being at a very small aggregate 
expenditure in excess of the college charges. 

Room rent, not included in the above 
figures, is a variable sum, ranging all the 
way from fifty dollars a year up to five 
hundred and fifty, according to the room 
or rooms occupied. There are many single 
rooms, some suites of three rooms to be 
occupied by two students, and some of two 
rooms for one occupant. Every girl has a 
separate bedroom. There is no menace to 
the democracy of the place in this differ- 
ence of rates. All the rooms are good and 
all are furnished alike. The practical re- 
sult is that by charging higher rentals for 
some, the college is enabled to let its 
single rooms for low figures beyond which 
many students could not go. 

Offsetting in large or small part these 
expense bills, there are numerous scholar- 
ships, ranging from one hundred dollars 
up, and many prizes for merit. Also there 
are a few opportunities for earning a little 
something in term time by such jobs as 
tutoring. The employment bureau of the 
Undergraduates Association, codperating 
with the dean’s office, makes a business of 
finding work in vacation for those who 
need it. Then there is the Loan Fund, 
established by the class of 1890, to help 
students who are not able to meet all 
their bills. Borrowers from this fund may 
have, if necessary, five years after gradua- 
tion within which to repay. 

Miss Orlady, the registrar, assured me 
that no student of significant mental at- 
tainments is ever allowed to leave Bryn 
Mawr because of lack of funds. 

The average age of entrance is eighteen, 
but any girl who is prepared may come re- 
gardless of her youth, and her parents are 
urged to send her. The chances are that if 
a girl is as well prepared in her studies at 
sixteen as most girls are at eighteen, she 
will be able to hold her own—probably a 
little more than that—as a student and in 
every other way throughout her course. 
To hold her back when she is ready is to 
risk making her go stale on her own mental 
equipment. It may get her off the notion 
of going to college altogether. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series, Radcliffe, will appear in an early issue. 


The Cfaithful Lover 
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Lights twinkled in cottages down in the 
village like stars in cages, and high in the 
trees, I remember, that fat brown bird 
called ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo!’’ as though he 
knew a lot about the ways of men and 
could have died laughing. 

Amber was married when bluebells had 
taken the anemones’ place and rang a 
wedding chime under the trees on the 
lawn. The may had fallen by the river in 
a mock snowstorm. She said good-by to 
Barry there before he went abroad. 
Amber was married, with no expense 
spared, for besides the Cowfold nose her 
aunt had the Cowfold fortune. 

They took me to Paris with them. There 
was something agreeable about Dick. He 
was a very quiet man, with a charming 
laugh. He loved Amber much more than 
he had ever managed to tell her. However, 
he took her all over the one-time battle- 
fields of France and told her a lot about 
them. We saw the places where men had 
expended much thought and hard cash in 
blowing each other to bits, and then the 
places where they had concentrated upon 
putting one another together again, and no 
expense spared. I think at that time I 
was glad to be nothing but a jazz Pierrot 
doll with astocking face. To be aman with 
any conviction seemed very hard to me. 

ick was a clever man, and very inter- 
esting. But Amber seldom listened to 


him. I do not think she was very happy, 


in spite of her splendid wedding and the 
cake with five tiers. Sometimes she laid 
her head on me and cried and whispered 
things wild horses shall never drag from 
me. For I had my finer feelings, though 
only a Pierrot doll with a stocking face. 

Then ho for England, home and duty! 
New visiting cards, and a shiny silver tea- 
pot. Glorious moments when people 
came to call. But Amber’s heart was not 
in it. She used to read, upstairs, wild 
books about cave men and knights in 
shining armor who rode to release prin- 
cesses from enchanted towers. I know, 
because sometimes she read bits to me. 
Amber was very young. 

She would hide her face in me and 
whisper: ‘“‘My heart is dead; but he will 
come again. Oh, surely he will come. I 
think it will be in the spring.” 

Then came the episode of the indiscrim- 
inating housemaid. They told her to clear 
out the rubbish and rags in the sewing 
room, and she came a-scavenging round. 
She kissed the postman pretty regularly 
when he delivered the letters. I saw her 
from my seat in the window. 

She was thinking of the postman then, 
with her silly smile, as she tipped me 
headfirst into the rag bag, along with 
two old skirts of Amber’s and some odds 
and ends of fine linen and lace. 

- There, head downward, I did pass away 
a dreary winter, the world forgetting, by 



























Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion, that milky pearl- 
toned liquid, keeps your face soft and un- 
burned—$1.00. Mon Boudoir Toilet Water 
adds luxury to the after-the-bath rest that 
prepares you for a gay evening —$3.50. Le 
Temps des Lilas Cream is a cleansing agent, 
perfumed like a French garden—$1.00. 
Houbigant Face Powder—$1.50. Houbigant 
Rouge—$1.50, and Houbigant Lipstick 
—$1.25—are the secrets of a rose- 
leaf complexion. 
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eMore precious than 
a casket of jewels 


OTTLES? BOXES?... . Yes, and 
CR of the loveliest. But crystal and 
cardboard and gay labels by them- 
selves mean nothing—the world is 
full of them. 


Inside each of these smart little 
containers is something more pre- 
cious than jewels—a secret handed 
down—an authentic gift of loveli- 
ness—the key to some woman's 
future. These are the offerings of 
France, old in wisdom, to America, 
eager and young. These are the toilet 
preparations of cory ee the 
world’s master-wizard in fragrances. 
Each does its own work, perfectly. 
Each adds to the auraof faint perfume 
inwhichits user moves. 


Quelques Fleurs Skin 
Lotion—honey-sweet 
and creamy-smooth— 
the wise woman's pro- 
tection against sun and 








Houbigant Nail Crayons give just 
the right blush to delicate finger 
tips. Convenient, impart an easy, 
lasting brilliance—50c. 


wind and dust, giving and keeping 
a velvet skin. Le Temps des Lilas 
Cream—fresh and sweet as new- 
cut lilacs—the ideal cleansing and 
night cream to purify and smooth 
the skin. 


Then Houbigant Face Powder, fine, 
soft, marvelously blended, pleasingly 
fragrant—Houbigant Rouge, in four 
flower-tones to accord with the five pow- 
ders—Houbigant Lipstick in its fat little 
gold case—these three, each in the version 
Houbigant decrees for you, together form 
a magic palette from which blooms beauty 
such as your mirror never showed you 
before! 


But you must send, too, for the 
Houbigant booklet, “Things Perfumes 
Whisper.” It will tell you 
more about all these things, 
and introduce you to many 
others ; it will teach you how 
to use them; and then—who 
knows what may happen 
after that! 
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HOUR 


PARIS 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 16 West 49th St., New York 


HOUBIGANT, Ltp., 46 St. Alexandre St., Montreal 
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A set of dainty 
doilies for 25c! 
Made of snowy 
Utica Sheeting, 
with embroid- 
ered edges. In 
one piece, ready 
for trimming. 
Center piece, 
19in. long. End 

pieces, 

'O-fn:. 
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Why this label makes 


sheet buying 
easier for you 


Because it is your guarantee of 
fine, soft sheets and pillow cases, 
woven of smooth, firm threads, 
and without any “filler” to lend 
a false weight and appearance. 


Because it assures you the satisfac- 
tion of sheets and pillow cases that will 
wear and wear, retaining their original 
whiteness and softness through years 
of constant service and repeated laun- 
derings. 


You may secure this satisfaction by 
using sheets and pillow cases bearing 


the Utica label. 


It will pay you to ask for Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, moderately priced 
at white goods counters everywhere. 


If you make your sheets and pillow 
cases, choose Utica Sheeting—bleached 
or unbleached, for quality and stamina. 


“Restful Sleep” is a 
helpful booklet on 
correct bed making 
and the proper use and 
care of sheets. Write 
for your free copy. 





Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


CA Pillow Cases 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








the world forgot. Amber found me on a 
spring morning, when she delved there for 
some lace to ornament a very little bonnet. 

““Why, Pierrot!’’ she cried. “Oh, how 
you do need ironing out.” 

Dulled as my perceptions were by a 
winter spent in the rag bag, it was clear to 
me that things had been happening in 
that house. In a small bed that was 
tacked onto the big bed in Amber’s room, 
after the fashion of a yacht and a dinghy, 
lay something that made a noise like a 
cat, but it was nota cat. 
She produced him from 
the blankets and intro- 
duced us. His name, 
she said, was little Dick, 
and he had damp and 
endearing ways. In 
those days my complex- 
ion ran both here and 
there. A great light 
came upon me, and I 
understood things as 
I had not understood 
them before. 


HIS is what Am- 

ber meant when 
she told me he would 
come in the spring,’’ I said. “‘He has come, 
and brought us all happiness.” 

Dick was a different man at that time. 
You noticed his silence less, and his pleas- 
ant laugh more. Those were happy days. 
Then right in the middle of their happi- 
ness Dick went away. The manner of his 
going was a splendid one, but Amber shed 
a great many tears. It was a thing of 
glory, but it was also a thing of tragedy. 

“T would not have you go for the 
world, darling,’’ Amber said. 

And he replied: “Bless your life, fly- 
ing’s much safer than a trip on the under- 
ground or a drive through London in a 
motor. Far, far safer.” 

“How splendid it will be when you 
come back—the first man to fly right 
round the world,”’ said Amber. 

And now there were only three people 
left in the garden, Amber, and Pierrot, 
and little Dick—with Aunt Cowfold knit- 
ting cardigans for the poor in the morning 
room. She suffered, as years increased, 
from rheumatic gout. 

Lots of people came to see Amber and 
to tell her how safe flying was. They enu- 
merated to one another instances of the 
safeness of flying, as against the unwar- 
ranted dangers of railway trains, motor 
cars and bath chairs. After that Amber 
would go away and kiss big Dick’s photo- 
graph and cry over it—presumably be- 
cause flying was so safe. I do not know. 

One day, as she came back to us in the 
garden, red-eyed but elated because there 
was a long account in the paper of how the 
aeroplanes engaged on the world flight 
had, so to speak, turned the corner and 
got their noses pointing homeward, there 
was someone leaning over the gate. 


ARRY!”’ gasped Amber. For she 
had evidently forgotten all about 
him, as I had suspected. 

He crossed the lawn and tried to take 
her in his arms. 

She wriggled out, and said with a little 
gasp, “Oh, no! I’m married.” 

“What does that matter?’’ he said 
roughly. ‘‘You knew I would come. I’ve 
conquered circumstances, Amber, as I 
said I would.” 

I longed to tell him that she had given 
up these two years reading the cave-man 
kind of story. But Barry went on: “Did 
you think I had forgotten, Amber?”’ 

Amber had thought nothing whatever 
about him but was too polite to say quite 
that. So she chose, as many a woman has 
done before, the noncommital path, hop- 
ing all might be well. 

“I’m a rich man now,” said Barry. 

He sat down beside us and told us his 
story. It was a splendid story, full of 
coconuts and sunsets and little galleons 
afloat upon a samite sea. 

And then Amber talked very brightly 
about her cook, and about the safety -of 
flying, and about little Dick. 
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Very brightly she talked, but Barry 
only watched her and said, ‘‘ Ah, Amber 
child, you can’t get out of it like that.” 

When he had gone Aunt Cowfold pro- 
ceeded sternly from the morning room, 
never ceasing her work upon a cardigan 
as she came. “I never cared for that 
young man,” she said. ‘He has a wild 
eye. And but for me, my child, you 
would have been married to him.”’ 

Amber flung her arms round Aunt Cow- 
fold with sudden affection, as though she 
had discovered in Aunt 
Cowfold beauties that 
had been hidden until 
now, though to me, I 
own, the lady still 
looked the same. And 
later I heard Amber 
kissing little Dick and 
holding a rather re- 
markable conversation 
with him, to the effect 
that, cost her what it 
might, he should never, 
never cut his teeth on 
a bomb. 

From henceforth 
there were three people 
in the garden, and one 
leaning over the gate. And Aunt Cowfold 
from the morning room, saying: ‘That 
young man comes here a deal too often.” 

“Ah,” said Amber quickly, “but I 
never let him in.” 


HEN came the message that told us 

Dick had been lost at sea—lost in one 
of those unnecessarily large stretches of 
ocean which divide England from the 
East. ‘‘His machine was seen to be sink- 
ing toward the hour of sunset,” ran the 
message. ‘‘A man-of-war was sent froma 
neighboring base to search for survivors, 
but no trace of the missing airman and 
his pilot has as yet been found.”’ 

And one day Barry came, and he did 
not lean over the gate any more. He 
came right into the garden and took her 
in his arms. 

“The stars were fighting for us, Am- 
ber,”’ he said, ‘‘and our day has come.”’ 

She turned on him like a little tiger cat 
at that. ‘“‘How dare you come near me! 
How dare you say such things! Go away, 
and never come here any more! Do you 
think I’d ever look at you now—ever look 
at anybody?’’ sobbed Amber. 

“Oh, hush,” he said; ‘‘you are over- 
wrought, my poor little one. And what’s 
more, that old cat of a woman with a nose 
has always been against me. I can wait, 
my precious; I can wait. I’ve waited five 
years already; what are a few months? 
From the beginning of time you were 
mine. So what is the use of all this?” 

And he went away with a beautiful and 
staggering confidence. 

Every day he came—till Amber turned 
sick when she saw him. That.is how he 
came to get hold of the telegram. I saw 
him take it off the salver when he told the 
maid to go and get some water, because 
her mistress was not feeling well. His face 
grew rather white as he read it. 

*‘Amber,”” he said, “this foolery must 
end. You come with me tonight.” 

“Can’t you leave me alone?’”’ sobbed 
Amber. “Can’t you see I don’t want you? 
Oh, was ever a woman so punished for the 
indiscretions of her youth!” 

“Little child,” he said, ‘if you won’t 
come willingly, then I shall fetch you.” 


E BURIED the telegram in a hole be- 

hind the bushes on his way out of the 
garden. I know, because Amber told 
me, long afterward. 

The moon rode high in the sky that 
night, like a silver boat in the tree tops. 
Amber was asleep, and little Dick in his 
dinghy lay peacefully alongside. I sat in 
my usual place on the window seat. I was 
only a jazz Pierrot doll, with a face fash- 
ioned from a Milanese silk stocking of a 
color erroneously called flesh, but I had 
my philosophy of life, and I wondered at 
many things, and at the manner in which 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Not Only the Leader in Style 
But a Delight in Power 


The feel of its high power is a delight 
to the many owners who have bought 
the New Franklin virtually on sight. 
They can see its unusual beauty and style. 
They have heard of its unusual riding 
comfort and reliability. Then comes the 
thrill of swift acceleration, power on the 
hills, and ability to cover the most 


y 
SEDAN . SPORT SEDAN . TOURING . COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT . ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


miles in a day. That is the final touch 
to a car for which their admiration is 
constantly growing. It deepens their 
conviction that this is the car they will 
always want to own. De Causse’s flaw- 
less design is only the introduction to 


a perfectly rounded and enduring per- 
formance. 


CABRIOLET 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road—fully equipped with appropriate accessories, 
spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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Shopping for 
LUSTERSHEER 





The Strange Tale of 
The Lambkin Tree 


Once upon a time cotton was supposed 
to be gathered from queer little beasties 
called Scythian sheep. They were said to 
grow on low trees, each in a separate 
downy pod. When they were hungry 
they bent the branch to the ground and 
ate. From their soft, snowy bodies the 
people of India were thought to make 
their lovely, sheer muslins. 


Today we have no mysterious Lambkin 
Trees, but long staple cotton is carefully 
selected to give us the soft, fairy-like 
sheen of Lustersheer—the ideal fabric in 
color and texture for little girls’ dresses. 


A charmingly illustrated copy 
of this little story “The Tale of 
the Lambkin Tree,” written for 
little children and their mothers, 
will be sent free upon request. 





aan TAR MART I 








HAT this saleswoman is saying about Lustersheer is 

being echoed behind the counters of all the leading 

stores of our country: “Madame, just see how sheer it is, how 
soft to the touch and how lustrous. It comes in all the wanted 
colorings, too. It’s the most successful material we have for 
lingerie and little children’s dresses. And the luster lasts!” 


USTERSHEER is the very fabric that women 
L have been wanting for a long time. It is so 
sheer that its actual strength, when given hard 
wear, always surprises. It has the even texture 
that women require for any needlework, and 
its flower-like colorings are the charming ones 
that women like to fashion into all sorts of 
little intimate boudoir things. Nor is its 
beauty only “skin deep,” for “its luster lasts.” 

Ask for Lustersheer at your store. It is one of the quality products of 
the famous Wamsutta Mills, makers of Wamsutta Percale Sheets, Wam- 
sutta Nainsook and other materials known as “the finest of cottons.” 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N.Y. 








WAMSUTTA LUSTERSHEER. 
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Amber had come to forget there was any- 
thing particular about the piece of velvet 
that fashioned my suit. 

And as I pondered these things some- 
‘ne came up the creeper like a cat and 
leaned over the window sill till his face 
vas almost touching my own; and it was 
Barry. His eye was certainly wild. 

Amber awoke when he reached the foot 
of the bed. I flung myself from the win- 
dow seat onto the floor to give her a 
warning. 

“Put on a coat and come along,” he 
said roughly. ‘‘The car is waiting.” 

There was a large muddy patch on the 
white paint of the window seat, left there 
by his boot. 

She said: ‘No, Barry. Go away, 
Barry. Don’t, please, be such a fool. 
Good heavens, people don’t do this sort of 
thing.” 

He had no perspective, that man. He 
could not see things as they were, but 
only as he wanted them to be. ‘Have 
done with this,” he said. ‘‘We’ve wasted 
enough of life, girl.” 


HE sat up in bed facing him, white and 
scornful; and alongside rode little Dick, 
asleep in his dinghy, undisturbed. “Go 
away,’ she said. “For goodness’ sake, go 
away. How can you be so tiresome? I 
know I said all those things once; but 
there you are, I’ve changed. I can’t help 
it; I have changed. And if you had any 
decent feeling at all, Barry, you’d have 
changed too. This faithfulness is posi- 
tively unwholesome. You are making my 
life a burden. I grew to love Dick, and I 
shall never, never love anyone else. And 
anyhow, you don’t love me properly, or 
you would not come worrying me at this 
hour of night, and disturbing the baby.” 
Barry took her by the arm. He had no 
perspective at all. He thought because a 
woman once approved of the cave-man 
type she would always like it. He did:not 
know that women enjoy that sort of thing 
only as long as it does not interfere with 
the routine of the house. But they hate 
muddy feet on white paint. 

“Put on your coat,” he said, and he put 
it on for her. 

Then they both stood, transfixed. Be- 
cause the man in the armchair beside the 
empty fireplace had suddenly begun to 
smoke. 

No one had noticed him there except 
me, and I was only a jazz Pierrot doll with 
a stocking face. 

Dick said: ‘‘Have a smoke, Winter? 
You must need it. That cave-man stunt 
is jolly hard work. I know, because I once 
had an innings myself; but it was long ago 
when I was very young. I grew out of it 
personally.” 

_ Barry’s forehead became _ suddenly 
frosted over like a birthday cake. Amber 
stumbled across the room and fell on her 
knees beside Dick. 
“Sorry it’s hap- 


“Dick, whatever will you think?”’ said 
Amber. “Dear, let me tell you. He came 
like this because I would not go with him 
in the usual way—I mean through the 
front door, with the luggage on top of the 
car. And he would not believe that I 
didn’t love him, just because once ——” 

“Quite so,”’ said Dick, who was a man 
of few words but much understanding. 

Amber picked me up suddenly from 
where on Barry’s entrance I had fallen to 
the floor. “Oh, why don’t you go?” she 
stormed suddenly, and she flung me across 
the room at him with some force. 


HAD never cared greatly for that man. 

He had a wild eye. I caught him full 
on the side of the head with all my might. 
The onslaught was a thorough surprise, 
and we went down together, Barry and I. 
He hit his head on the corner of the win- 
dow seat, and lay very still. I had split 
myself badly; but, oh, it was in a good 
cause. 

“Good heavens, that’s a dangerous 
little toy of yours, sweet,’”’ said Dick as he 
knelt beside Barry. ‘‘He’s given himself a 
good old biff on the head. Knocked him 
clean out.” 

Then he picked me up, and my stuffing 
fell all around him—a heavy amber chain, 
and a diamond ring and many letters. In 
the light of that inquisitive moon you 
could read their beginnings: ‘‘My darling 
girl’’—“‘Little child’’—‘‘My dear, dear 
love.” 

“Why, of course,’ sobbed Amber, ‘‘he 
did write me those, years ago. And I re- 
member at the time I could not tear them 
up, though for the life of me I cannot now 
think why. Even when I was going to 
marry you, Dick, at first I thought I loved 
him. And then—oh, you know what then, 
Dickie. Everything went quite different, 
and I knew Aunt Cowfold had been right. 
That’s the worst of it; old people often are 
right. And somehow I forgot what Pierrot 
was stuffed with. You can’t expect a 
woman to remember what all her old dolls 
are stuffed with, now can you, Dicko?”’ 

“Impossible,” said Dick. He was a 
happy man, for he never expected any- 
thing of women. 

“It was all over anyway,” sobbed Am- 
ber. ‘Of course, I was a thorough beast. 
But what I say is, how can one know?”’ 

Dick stood with his arm round his wife, 
regarding the still figure on the bedroom 
hearth rug. ‘Poor Barry!” he mur- 
mured. ‘Here we have the faithful lover 
rewarded. Which goes to prove only how 
all virtues become vices if carried to ex- 
cess. Well, I suppose we must bring him 
round.” 

T WAS very early next morning. Amber 

lay still asleep, and little Dick in his 
dinghy was sleeping too. Dick sat on the 
window seat, whistling under his breath 
and sewing me up. Very handy with a 
needle, he was. Amber woke up and 
caught him. Her 
face flamed red. 





pened like this, old 
virl,” he said. ‘But I 
sot back a day earlier 
than my wire said, af- 
ter all, and I crept in, 
meaning to sit here 
till the morning. You 
were sleeping so 
juietly that it'seemed 
4 sin to wake you.” 


“'TY\ICK, you aren’t 

dead? You 
aren’t dead?’’ she 
sobbed. ‘Oh, I al- 
ways knew it wasn’t 
really true. Darling, ‘ 








‘““What are you do- 
ing, Dicko? Oh, not 
with those, dear. Let 
us burn them all, and 
stuff Pierrot with 
something else.”’ 
But Dick put the 
finishing touches 
skillfully. ‘‘Let Pier- 
rot keep his senti- 
ments, dear,’’ he said. 
“We will keep him as 
he is, in memory of 
the might-have-been. 
When you are feeling 
restless you can pinch 








darling !’’ 

“Didn’t you get a wire from me?”’ he 
asked, puzzled. 

= thought you were dead,”’ she sobbed, 
hardly heeding him. ‘But you aren’t 
dead.” 
- Dick looked at Barry through the gloom. 
Silence reigned in the bedroom for a space, 
and the moon tried to peep in through the 
branches of the copper beech. 





hicgecnee 


him, and he will 
crackle.” 

He laughed, and propped me up at the 
window with my face away from the room. 

It seemed to me but yesterday that I 
had watched the sad armies of Michaelmas 
daisies and golden chrysanthemums re- 
treat before the enemy, winter. And now, 
in the bushes below, I saw the first rose- 
buds growing fat again. It’s queer the 
way summer does keep on coming! 
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Why the baby powder 
must be carefully chosen 


a are less easily 
fretted than a baby’s skin! So 
soft and tender is it. 


The leading baby doctors every- 
where—and the intelligent young 
mothers they’ve trained and tutored 
to care for baby the wisest way— 
have known this fact for years. 


They knew, too, that baby’s health 
depends upon keeping that delicate 
skin of his in just perfect condition. 

That chafing, which makes the 
baby uncomfortable, will interfere 
with his healthy untroubled sleep 
sleep which, next to food, is what 
he needs most for his growth and 
development. (Notice what Dr. Holt 
says at the foot of the page.) 

That skin rashes, often caused by 
nothing more than a little careless 
dampness or excessive summer heat, 
may easily lead to serious functional 
disorders. 





They know that to keep his skin 
soft and smooth, sound and healthy, 
they must dust it with a baby powder 
carefully chosen for its absolute, anti- 
septic purity. 


But there was no such powder 


So they asked the house that 
already made over four hundred of 
the purest sterilized articles for the 
medical profession, to make such a 
baby powder as they were looking 
for—a powder according to a formula 
the baby specialists united in ap- 
proving. 

When Johnson’s Baby Powder was 
ready, the doctors everywhere told 
the mothers of young babies—and 
those mothers told each other—about 





The adorable softness of his skin 
needs tender care 


this wonderful powder for baby’s skin. 


Gently smoothed over his round 
little body and dusted into its little 
curves and crevices, here at last was 
a powder that would keep him 
through all the summer’s heat sweet 
and fresh, “like a warm white rose!” 

The regular times for his powder- 
ing of course are when his diaper is 
changed and after his bath. 

So over a million mothers of new 
babies are using Johnson’s Baby 
Powder—selecting this above all 
other powders. Because they know 
how pure and right it is for precious 
baby’s tender skin and health! Your 
own druggist always carries it, so you 
need never be without it. 

Or you may try out this perfect 
baby powder and receive a little book 
on the care of baby’s skin. 





The scales which show baby’s 

daily progress are no more im- 

portant than the powder which 
insures his comfort 








How should the infant’s skin be 
cared for to prevent chafing? 


First, not too much nor too 
strong soap should be used; 
second, careful rinsing of the body; 
third, not too vigorous rubbing, 
either during or after the bath; 
fourth, the use of dusting powder 
in all the folds of the skin—under 
the arms, behind the ears, about 
the neck, in the groin, etc. This is 
of the utmost importance. 


L. EMMETT HOLT, M. D. 
(In “The Care and Feeding of Children’) 

















SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Please send me free, the small can of the baby powder made in your famous laboratories. 
And the little book on the proper care of baby’s skin, “The Faith of a Baby.” 


Gohrron+Guhvuen, New Brunswick, N. J., Dept. A-6 








Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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a No more 
/ discomfort 


ned Shoes 


' This simple method makes your feet 
_ immune to corns, callouses, bunions, 
| blisters and tender spots. 


Pee 


Don’t blame the fit of new shoes because 
they chafe and make your feet sore and ten- 
der at certain spots, until they are ‘‘broken 
in.”’ In almost every case it’s zo¢ the fit, but 
the mewvness of the shoe that is responsible. 
Shoes, like gloves, stretch and shape them- 
selves by use. 

Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has perfected a thin, medi- 
| cated, antiseptic, protective pad that positively pre- 
|; wents these troubles, enabling you to wear new 
|, shoes at all times with o/d shoe comfort. 

These marvelous comfort-giving pads are called 
Dr. Scholls Zino-pads. Sold everywhere. 

Buy a package next time you buy shoes. Then, 
at the first sign of foot irritation or soreness, apply 
a Zino-pad to the spot affected. They work like 
magic. The effect is instantaneous. The pain dis- 
appears at once; the inflammation quickly subsides. 
The medication in Dr, Scholl’s Zino-pads pro- 
duces this grateful, healing influence. 

In this manner you avoid all discomfort you 

usually have in **breaking in’’ 


new shoes, and 
keep your feet immune from corns, callouses, etc. 
Even the most painful and chronic corn; the 
sorest bunion, and the most sensitive callous ceases 
to pain a moment after a Zino-pad is applied to it. 


Put one on—the pain is gone 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 
For toes that are inflamed and sore 
(the first sign of corns), apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn size). They 
stop all discomfort in one minute and 
prevent formation of corns. 


For Burning Soles 
and Callouses 


Whether callouses are present on the 
bottom of the feet, or the forerunner 
of them—burning sensation or sore- 
ness—apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Callous size) to the tender spots. 
They stop the cause, and instantly 
end the pain. 










For Tortured Instep 


For deep painful ridges on the instep, 
made by pumps or low shoes, use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Callous or Bunion 
size). They remove the CAUSE—pres- 
sure— prevent blisters and cuts, and 
stop pain at once. 


Preventing or Alleviating 
Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Bunion size) over the swollen 
joint. They stop the pressure of 
the shoe at once, and prevent for- 
mation of bunions or enlarged toe 
joints. The soothing medication 
4, ends the pain instantly. 


For Sore, Tender Heels j 


Blisters and tender spots on the 
heels are easily prevented, and the 
soreness from chafing instantly 
removed by applying Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads (Callous or Bunion 


size). 





Send for Free Samples 
Samples of the three sizes of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads, and booklet, ‘*The Feet and Their Care,” 
will be mailed to you free on request. Address 
The Scholl Mfy. Company, 213 West Schiller 


Street, Chicago; or 62 West 14th Street, New 
York City ; or 112 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto. 


Dr Schol!s 
Zino-pads 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, 


BUNIONS, TENDER SPOTS 
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Flow to Look Artificially N@tural 





A girl cannot take 
too much trouble 
with her appear- 
ance day by day. 


2 will 


By Mary Brusy WILLIAMS 











halfway resented 
the fact that 

literally nobody thought a certain young 
friend of mine used rouge. This was right 
at the time when the style was to look 
“made-up.” Even in Paris, that most 
knowing of cities, where Nature’s stock is 
quoted low and artificiality mounts to a 
premium, all the little salesgirls were rav- 
ing about the bloom of Nina’s skin. But 
it so happened that as she was left more or 
less with me, I saw her in the mornings, 
and I thought that for one of her years— 
even allowing for her dissipations—I had 
seldom seen one so colorless and sallow. 

At last I let my not-very-deep-seated re- 
sentment get the better of me and started 
an investigation. “Just between us girls,” 
I put it to her one morning lightly—and 
nobody ever thought it more of a joke 
than Nina—‘‘how do you work this jest 
about that natural, flame-colored glow?”’ 

Very willingly she gave up her secret. 
“‘T should think you’d know,”’ she laughed. 
“‘Everybody wears rouge too light for 
them. The first person that made it must 
have got started to labeling it that way 
once, and we’ve been following his say-so 
ever since. He puts on a box that some- 
thing is blond, and so everybody who isn’t 
a brunette wears it, though it shows across 
the street. I don’t know who that first 
shade of blond can be suitable for, short of 
an albino, but anyway, I know the brunet 
is good for someone who is hardly brunet 
at all. It goes excellently with the me- 
dium coloring—and with the brunet too. 
Maybe with the medium it will need ton- 
ing down a little or mixing. Somebody 
gets up a shade and calls it medium. A 
woman goes into a shop and, without a 
question or an experiment, says: ‘I’m 
medium,’ and buys it. The chances are 
it’s not her shade at all.” 


[isiteay rather 


Perseverance ‘Rewarded 


INA was not much short of fair in col- 

oring, and yet this rouge of hers was 
not much short of what I have been shown 
for brunettes. 

“Did you happen on it?” I asked, in 
quest of information. 

“Happen!” she sniffed. ‘“‘That firm 
alone makes eight shades, and I tried them 
every one at home by daylight and elec- 
tricity too. I got sixteen shades from 
other houses and experimented with them 
as well. There wasn’t any one that seemed 
exactly to hit it, and I mixed them. I 
even tried them by candlelight. When I 
go to a dinner, I poke round to find from 
my hostess in advance whether there will 
be candles or dim lamps or electricity. 
And then I get all set for the lighting. 
That’s how much trouble I’ve taken to get 
myself a reputation for a good com- 
plexion.”’ 

The narrative scarcely needs comment, 
so completely it carries its own lesson. A 
girl cannot take too much trouble with her 
appearance day by day. The little things 





you do are really good for the 

skin rather than injurious to it. 

If you use rouge, you first apply 
vanishing cream to your face. If I were 
you I should rub it with witch-hazel after 
the cream has dried. You then have a 
protection and an astringent. After that 
your task, like Nina’s, is only to find out 
what is becoming to you. 

I feel quite proud of myself to be able to 
announce one little point over and above 
any discovered by my young friend. She 
did not know what to do with that lighter 
shade of rouge. Ido. Use it as a founda- 
tion—if you are not very, very fair or very, 
very dark—then rub over it the shade you 
judge most suitable for you, with the tint 
inclining toward a coloring darker than 
your skin. Yes, I know that all the 
world—except Nina and I—will tell you 
to emphasize the lighter coloring, but at 
least try our suggestion once. Perhaps 
you might well rub on first the shade that 
is too dark and tone it down with the fairer 
tint. In other words, don’t trust the la- 
bels, but mix the colors until you find ex- 
actly those that go to make the natural 
coloring that is yours. I should leave them 
in the boxes that they come in, keeping 
some on my dressing table and the others 
in my hand bag. I should apply first one 
and then the other, instead of mixing them 
off my face. Some rouges have more of 
violet and others more of yellow, just as 
skins have different colorings. Find out 
what your own shades are, and emphasize 
these instead of going against them with 
foreign shades not manufactured by your 
own blood supply. 

You have to study your individual case 
and experiment with it. 

A Russian woman, famous over Paris 
for her delicate sense for make-up, was go- 
ing to “do” me. When I arrived at her 
shop she had me turn back my sleeve to 
the elbow, and she began dabbing on one 
cosmetic after another along the inside 
of it. 

‘‘What’s this all about?” I demanded. 
“TI don’t want my elbow made up.” 

“Oh, don’t you know? You can’t tell 
what colors are natural to you by applying 
them to the face, because it’s all weather- 
beaten and not the color it started out to 
be. Your natural tints you can get from 
parts of the body, and right in this spot 
you can judge them the best.” 

Your make-up you must put on to go 
with your own natural, unaltered coloring. 
Try it on the inside of the elbow, for the 
skin there is more of the texture of that on 
the face than elsewhere. 

Having found what my colorings were, 
the Russian woman proceeded to mix 
powder and rouge to suit them. In the 
matter of rouge, her ideas and Nina’s co- 
incided. She used rouge at least three 
shades darker than even the Parisian la- 
bels recommended for my coloring. The 
pale blond tint she countenanced not at all, 
for she said that only bisque dolls could 
support it and that it would look a little 
artificial even on them. On women of 


delicate coloring she used medium shade, 
and for others the brunet. 

As for powder, you can remember no 
doubt when literally everybody took the 
so-called natural—which isn’t natural at 
all—and later when we all went over to 
the heavier Rachel shade that wasn’t the 
color of very many. of us in this country. 
For me, she mixed the two and got a per- 
fectly lovely tint, whether it was the color 
of me or not. 

I think I improved even on her recipe 
later, however, for I put in some of the 
despised white that the Latins, who start 
all movements in face powders as in every 
other fashion, say no one has. What they 
mean is that none of them have any 
white in their skin. I maintain that every 
Anglo-Saxon has it, basically. Anyway, 
whether you believe me or not, try it once, 
mixed in with whatever color you think 
you ought to have, and see if it doesn’t 
improve on the shading. 


Fancy Touches Omitted 


IXING and experimentation are the 

bases of the quest for the most subtle 
of first-aid remedies that really reénforce 
our own natural points, and although with 
rouge we should use our own faces as the 
plaques, so to speak, on which to do the 
mixing, I think we ought to blend the pow- 
ders in a bowl and apply them in the per- 
fected stage. 

As regards the hair, if it looks a little 
over-shiny, word comes from Paris as to 
what to do. Shake oatmeal into it—not 
that which is ground into flakes for eating, 
but the original grain. It is coarse and 
carries just enough of the powdery dust 
with it to fluff the hair and shake out bet- 
ter than orris powder—which I never did 
like very well. 

As to other first-aid remedies, I should 
say touch make-ups very lightly. A por- 
tion of Nina’s success was attributable to 
the fact that she gave herself up to co 
cealing her sallow complexion and didn’ 
put on artificial, fancy touches in the wa 
of lip rouge, or heavy eyebrow make-up 10 
heighten any theatrical effect. 

The trouble about lip rouge is that | 
throws all the rest of your coloring out 
proportion. If you leave the rest of y: 
face natural, lip rouge makes you lo 
deadly pale. And if you put on make-:| 
to balance it, you are too artificial to s\' 
even the college boys, who usually do: ' 
like things too simple. 

As for the eyes, I know a girl who ! 
heavy circles under them. To get att«’! 
tion from this she darkens the lids, anc 
think it is a fine idea to put some shading 
there. However, I should go very ligh'!y 
on doing anything to the lashes, because 
this, too, makes you look artificial, and 
maybe I ought to have begun this letter 
with a piece of news which is very impor- 
tant. However, you may remember i! I 
mention it in.closing. The fashion—rig!it 
from Paris—is not to look made-up any 
more, but natural. 
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The fruits and vegetables used in the 57 Varieties 
grow in all parts of the world— wherever sun and 
soil combine to produce the best. 

Nearby to these gardens and orchards are Heinz 
Kitchens, insuring that “fresh from the garden” flavor 
of every variety bearing the name Heinz. 

Firm, sun-ripened tomatoes find themselves trans- 
formed into delicious Ketchup while their vine fresh- 


hess is upon them. Rosy apples are pressed for cider 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 


The Liédies' HOME JOURNAL 


FRESH FROM ThE GARDEN TASTE 


vinegar while in their full tree-vigor and flavor. 
Pickles are salted while tender and garden-crisp. 

And so with the rest of the 57— garden freshness 
and flavor distinguishing all. 

Planted by Heinz, from seed developed by Heinz— 
grown under Heinz supervision—and then prepared 
in kitchens that are the pride of the whole world— 
is it any wonder that all of the 57 Varieties are so 


truly and uniformly good ? 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Reg US Pat Off 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 


He spilled the jam and destroyed 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


The Lédies‘ HOME JOURNAL 
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the evidence—but not the Valspar! 


A Birthday, and the youngsters had a party. 
The clever young host had an accident—but 
proved himself equal to the emergency. He 
likewise proved the waterproofness of a Val- 
sparred floor! 


Parties hold no terrors for homes where 
Valentine’s Valspar is used. Children can 
play to their heart’s content and Mother 
need not worry about injury to her beautiful 
floors, furniture or woodwork. For Valspar 
is proof against household accidents. It’s the 
one varnish for all surfaces. 


And there’s no limit to Valspar’s possibili- 


ties. It is wonderful the way it freshens up 
the home. Dull, shabby furniture, worn 
floors, soiled, discolored woodwork, become 
bright and new-looking under its rejuvenat- 
ing influence. 


Use Valspar on anything that needs var- 
nishing—indoors and out. For it’s weather- 
proof, too! Easy to apply—it brushes freely 
and evenly, and dries hard overnight. 


And don’t forget that Valspar is also made 
in a wide variety of beautiful colors. Any 
color you want in Valspar-Enamels and Val- 
spar Varnish-Stains. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
_W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 















checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel sup- 
plied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 
15¢ extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


PRACT AMAR, ich anaes oad neh ce Ses cake 
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dave: Tk Te Se ees «devs e. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—z2oc apiece for each 40c sample can 





Clear Valspar [] 
Valspar-Enamel [] 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar-Stain [] 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar Book a 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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Beginning Young 


(Continued from Page 19) 


1v where there was a child at the begin- 
ing of the second act. I had no lines, and 
he star, a tragic figure in flowing robes, 
‘ood over me and recited emotionally in 
*rench which I, of course, did not under- 
stand. I recall that I did a little dance— 

| justa few steps. 
| When a melodrama required only one 
hild I traveled alone, and mother and 
Dorothy would go with another company. 
isually I was put in the care of some older 
woman in the company, who looked out 
for me and saw that I studied as time per- 
mitted. We seldom stayed overnight in 
any town, and I can remember that on 
numerous occasions I slept on a folded coat 
on the telegraph desk in railroad stations. 
I was grown before I saw a Pullman car. 
We usually arrived in the town we were 
to play in the early morning and went toa 
moderate-priced hotel, where a room would 
be taken by one of the women for herself 
and her little girl. To this room there 
| would come to call upon us all the other 
| women of the company, and thus for the 
price of one room we were lodged for the 
day. Here I studied and played. So we 
traveled through the East, the South, the 
Middle States and sometimes as far west 
as Denver. One year was much like an- 
other, except for those good years when 

we could all be together. 


The (hild That Became a Star 


E WERE together in The Little Red 

Schoolhouse, by Hal Reid, the father 
of Wallace Reid. The company reached 
Toronto, and another child was needed. 
Someone at the theater told us that there 
was a little girl who had played in a local 
stock company a number of times. She 
had been very good, they thought, around 
the theater. And they were right, for, as 
Mary Pickford, both on the stage and in 
the theater, this opinion has been amply 
justified. In response to asummons Mrs. 
Smith and Gladys Mary Smith arrived. 
The Smiths—later the Pickfords—joined 
us and went on with us to New York where 
the company closed. From that time the 
two families lived together through the 
summers in New York. It was a won- 
derful thing for Dorothy and me to have 
three other children to associate with, even 
if it was merely to go the rounds of the 
theatrical agencies together. We were too 
much in and of the 
theater to have other 
interests. 

One season that 
found our family 
separated was an 
Kast Lynne season, 
in which both Doro- 
thy and I.were play- 
ing Little Willie in 
different com- 
panies — Dorothy 
with Rebecca War- 
| renand I with Mabel 
| Pennock. 

East Lynne not 
only gave us two jobs 
in one season, but 
was also important 
for us because in the 
company in which 
Dorothy was play- 
ing was Will J. Dean, 
who later became 











CAMPDELL 





Street and introduced us to Mr. Griffith. 
Mary at that time was at the head of the 
company. She was playing the leading 
women’s rdles—strange characters for one 
of her years. 

It may reasonably well be asked why im- 
portant rdles in the early days of the pic- 
tures were intrusted to girls in their early 
teens with no experience at acting. It is 
true that people on the stage looked down 
upon the movies as a calling, and I myself, 
when I first heard that Mary Pickford was 
acting in the films, felt that it was a step 
down for one of the theater, but the reason 
that theatrical people were not used in the 
early days was not due to this apathy on 
their part. It was the simple question of 
lighting in the films that precluded the em- 
ployment of age and experience for charac- 
ters that had to appear at all youthful. 

This demand for young people in the 
films gave the pioneer actresses a fine and 
varied training. We played every sort of 
part; and I remember one film in which I 
played a village maiden in one scene, later 
a young man going to call upon the village 
maiden and finally the Indian who massa- 
cred her. Of course all these parts were 
done in the distance. 

My first actual work before the camera 
was sitting in a supposed theater audience 
at the old Biograph Studio in Fourteenth 
Street. As this was quite a pretentious 
picture, a number of people were picked 
especially to sit in the orchestra. We were 
kept long overtime, and both Dorothy and 
I were given eight dollars for our work. 
We figured this as our daily pay; but when 
we were put in an actual picture, The Un- 
seen Enemy, we received only five dollars 
aday. As Mr. Griffith said he could not 
tell us apart, I wore a blue ribbon in my 
hair and Dorothy a red. When he wanted 
to direct us he called for red or blue to 
come onto the scene or to exit, to laugh or 
to cry. 


Flow Griffith Worked 


HEN I first appeared in the pictures 
in California it was again with the 
Biograph Company, and Blanche Sweet 
was at the head of the company. We 
worked every day, Sundays and holidays, 
and when it rained—occasionally there is 
bad weather even in California—we re- 
hearsed in a big hall. The pictures were 
seldom prepared 
from stories made in 
advance. Mr. Grif- 
fith would start with 
an idea which would 
be expanded and 
built up as we went 
along and often 
things would be sug- 
gested by the mem- 
bers of the company. 
The first impor- 
tant picture in which 
I appeared was The 
Mothering Heart. 
This was noteworthy 
not only because it 
was in two reels, but 
because the vast sum 
of eighteen hundred 
dollars was to be 
spent in the making. 
Much has been 
written and said 








David Belasco’s 
stage manager. He 
introduced us to Mr. Belasco at the time 
that he was putting on the English version 

of Rostand’s play, A Good Little Devil. 
Before being in A Good Little Devil I 
had been at school. I had become too tall 
for children’s parts, and I was too young 
for ingénues on the stage. Also before 
| that Belasco production I had appeared in 
the pictures casually. One day Mary 
Pickford had taken Dorothy and myself 
| to the old Biograph Studio in Fourteenth 





about D. W. Griffith, 
who was not only the 
pioneer in and inventor of so many things 
in the progress of the films, but was and is, 
to my way of thinking, the one great di- 
rector of pictures. Other good directors 
have, when they have been good, imitated 
him. To adapt a slang phrase—D. W. 
Griffith wrote moving pictures. He did 
the first two-reel picture, the first five-reel 
picture and the first twelve-reel picture. 
He invented the close-up and he was the 
first to get away from the arbitrary and 
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Coat is only as good 


as its Lining 


bf. may have cloth of the finest material—you may 
have good tailoring—but let the lining start to go to 
pieces and see how quickly you lose pride in the garment. 


Good style requires a satin lining, and good sense 


requires satin with wearing quality. 


Your fall coat should have the most beautiful and 
most serviceable of all linings—SKINNER’S SATIN. The 


light-weight all-silk quality for women’s garments comes 


in over 100 attractive shades. 


In buying a coat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner 
label. In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the satin he 


proposes to use and 


“Took for the Name in the Selvage”’ 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Skinners Satins 


Crepes Satin Crepes 
Taffetas 


Dress Satins 
Shoe Satins 





Millinery Satins 


Lining Satins 


1925 
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“WINSOME” 
This QUEEN QUALITY one-strap 
pump is shown in ‘Patent Leather, 
with cut-outs as illustrated—a cor- 
rect style for afternoon or informal 
dress wear, with the appropriate 
medium wood heel and flexible sole 


























What all women 
and young women 
want in their shoes 
is assured to them 


by the Trade Mark 


FLECLAE 


REG US PAT. OFF. TGP CO. 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


(above) 


“RADIANT” —c4 three-strap 

OSTEO-TARSAL correct walking 

shoe of Black SHOE-SoapP Kid, 

Gun Metal Calf trimmed; made 

with Flexator Unlocked Skank (pat- 

ented) Arch Form rubber walking 
heels and welt soles 


(“Arch Relief’ Shape) 


SHOE Problems Vanish When 


SATISFACTION Comes Forst! 


THE correct shoe of today—the perfect ensemble of 
lasting good appearance, trim fit, complete comfort, 
which women and young women want—they can ob- 
tain! A little discrimination, a thought of where and 
how to choose, a recollection—perhaps a hint from a 
friend—and without a wearisome shopping tour your 
choice is made, for you know that the QUEEN QUALITY 
namie, on shoes and in stores, means the right styles, 
in the right fitting, to yield lasting satisfaction for 


every wearer. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. T.G.P. CO. 


America’s Best-Known Shoes 


“LUXOR” 


lightweight welt sole 


\ 
\ 
See 


4 <A gore pump design in Pat- 
t ent Leather, with front-piece 
\ cut-out, rubber walking heel, 





for Women and Young Women 
¢ THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
119 Bickford Street, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


Would you like an introduction—by mail—to your nearby 
QUEEN Quatity Agency? Let us know, and we'll send you the 
' \ address, together with a dainty booklet of advance-season styles 


“TYNE” 


A distinctive street model 
with two-button cut-out 
strap, lightweight welt sole 
and rubber walking heel 



















stationary camera stand or set-up. The 
early pictures were directed on the prin- 
ciple that the position of the camera repre- 
sented where the audiences were to sit sub- 
sequently. The players were upon a stage 
and they faced the camera. They walked 
across ascene. Today there are numerous 
camera angles and the 
resulting pictures are 
often surprising, effec- 
tive and dramatic. 
Even though there was 
no proscenium, the di- 
rectors could not get 
away from the idea of 
players walking on 
from the wings as ina 
theater. 

In Mr. Griffith’s first 
big picture, Judith of 
Bethulea, which as a 
spectacle was a fore- 
runner of The Birth of 
a Nation, neither 
Dorothy nor I ap- 
peared prominently. 
Blanche Sweet and 
Mae Marsh had the 
leading roles. Other directors were com- 
ing into the company, and most of the 
pictures I appeared in were done by other 
directors. I do not remember that Mr. 
Griffith paid much attention to me and 
my work. I was only given a part in The 
Birth of a Nation because the Northern 
girl seemed relatively unimportant to him. 
It was a drama of the old South, and Mr. 
Griffith is a Southerner. 

In picture history time is figured from 
the production of this picture, and we 
speak of events and other pictures as hap- 
pening either before or after The Birth of 
a Nation. 

With the production of this picture in a 
Broadway theater, newspapers and maga- 
zines of general appeal began to print re- 
views for the first time. The films were no 
longer five-and-ten-cent shows. They had 
arrived. The legitimate stage for the first 
time began to take seriously the possible 
rivalry of this new entertainment. Writers 
of discernment predicted that spectacle 
was dead in the theater, and that the stage 
must be kept for more intimate drama. 
All this gradually got back to us in Cali- 
fornia, and we were quite as surprised as 
Broadway was. In those days there was 
no commuting between Hollywood and 
New York to be present at the first show- 
ing of an important new film. 


Her Favorite ‘Picture 


DAY no one would think of making a 
big spectacle in nine weeks. And this 
included the time we lost waiting for the 
sunshine—that sometimes happens in Cali- 
fornia. There was also some delay because 
Henry Walthall, who played the little 
colonel, was taken ill and went to a hospi- 
tal. Then, too, there were financial trou- 
bles. There have always been financial 
troubles in the pictures that I have been 
in. It had been customary to take a pic- 
ture in a week or two, and here was a 
picture that was spreading overtime and 
employing a great many people. Various 
persons of the company knew of the diffi- 
culty in financing and wanted to put their 
savings into the venture. The offer was 
refused. I wish that the three hundred 
dollars that I had managed to save at that 
time had gone into the making of The 
Birth of a Nation. 

While The Birth of a Nation was being 
cut and edited, there was no marking time 
as there would be today when a big picture 
has been filmed. Everyone went right on 
with his work, and Mr. Griffith began the 
modern story of Intolerance, in which I 
merely played the woman who rocked a 
cradle. When I returned to the East it was 
to work at the new Biograph Studio in the 
Bronx, which had just been built and had 
equipment never dreamed of in the Four- 
teenth Street studio, where there were 
only two dressing rooms—one for women 
and one for men. 

When anyone asks me to pick out from 
the many I have been in, the picture I 





like best, I answer without hesitation and 
without much thought, Broken Blossoms. 
I say this not because the picture was an 
artistic picture, which it was. I say this 
not because it was a compelling or tragic 
story with no clearing away, no laying of 
tracks, no getting ready for the tragedy 
it was exactly all this; 
but because the pic- 
ture was quickly and 
smoothly accom- 
plished. It took only 
eighteen days to film. 
As I was just recover- 
ing from the influenza, 
I was not asked to 
rehearse. The scenes 
in which I could sit 
down were taken first, 
and the worries of pro- 
duction and detail 
were kept from me. 
My idea of a really 
uncomfortable picture 
was Way Down East, 
one of the most suc- 
cessful of all moving 
pictures. This was 
rehearsed eight weeks before a foot of it 
was recorded by the camera. From the 
minute I read the play I knew that the 
picture was going to be an endurance test, 
and I went into training forit. During that 
winter there was very little snow, and as 
we had had only eight or ten days on which 
we could take snow pictures, a permanent 
call had gone up in the studio that if there 
were to be a blizzard, night or day, all the 
actors in the snow scenes were to report to 
the studio. The memorable day of March 
sixth arrived and with it a snowstorm and 
a ninety-mile-an-hour gale. As I was liv- 
ing at Mamaroneck, near the studio, I 
quickly reported and was made up as 
Anna Moore, ready, but not eager for the 
work to be done. The scene to be taken 
was the one just after the irate Squire 
Bartlett turned Anna out of the house into 
the storm. Dazed and all but frozen, she 
wanders about through the snow and 
finally to the river. 


Out Into the Storm 


HE Griffith studio is on a point, or arm, 

which runs well out into Long Island 
Sound. The wind simply swept across this 
narrow neck of land with fury. I had to 
face it, but the cameras had their backs to 
the gale. I had only been out a short time 
before my face became caked with snow. 
Around the eyes this would melt and my 
eyelashes became small icicles. They 
wanted this, and they would bring the 
cameras up close and photograph my face. 
My eyes were so heavy I could scarcely 
keep them open. When I could stand no 
more and was half unconscious, they 
would pull me into the studio on a little 
sled and give me some hot tea. After a 
short rest I went back again to the gale. 
It was not safe to count upon another 
blizzard that season. 

But this pleasant day was as nothing 
compared with the taking of the ice 
scenes. The whole company journeyed to 
White River Junction, Vermont, wher 
the Connecticut River and the White 
River flow side by side. If all the thrills 
experienced by all the people all around 
the world when they have seen the ice 
scenes of Way Down East on the scree 
could be condensed or compressed into 
one great thrill, I doubt whether it would 
equal my thrill that day when I floated on 
a cake of ice toward the waterfall, only to 
be rescued just in time by David Bartlett, 
the character played by Richard Barthe!- 
mess. 

We could not wait for the ice to go out 
of the river, so with a big ice saw the cake 
upon which I was to float was cut and 
then holes were drilled in a section of the 
river and the ice was dynamited. We did 
this day after day. Ina moment of enthu- 
siasm, which I had cause to regret later, | 
suggested that I thought it would be 
effective if one hand were trailing in the 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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5MA50—Clever side flares, bandings and collar of rich 
Black Sealine Fur and high grade tailoring combine to 
achieve the distinctive charm of this lovely All-Wool 
Chamois Suede Coat. Straight front and back. Lined 
throughout with Silk-faced Satin and warmly interlined. 
Colors:—purple, cranberry, seal brown or black. Sizes: — 
For women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust. Length:—about 46-inches. 
Price $19.98. Postage 20c extra. 


5MA51—Paris-smart, master tailored coat fashioned of 
high lustre Wool Bolivia, soft and velvety. Lined through- 
out with Satin Striped Radium and fully interlined. 
Colors:—rust (new copper shade), cranberry or seal 
brown, all with Nordic Fox Fur in genuine Fitch colorings; 
or black with Racoon color Nordic Fox. Sizes:—For 
women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small women, 
32 to 38 bust. Length:—about 48-inches. Price $16.98. 
Postage 20c extra. 


35MA60—All-Wool Tweed Flannel Street Frock, dis- 
tinctively smart! Notched collar and cuffs are made of 
harmonizing color Flannel as are the pipings and loops on 
the tailored front. Narrow belt across back. Colors:— 
tan, rust or pencil blue with harmonizing checks. Sizes:— 
For women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust. Price $5.98. Postage 14c extra. 


35MA61—The new front flounce is featured in this stun- 
ning model of lustrous All-Silk Charmeuse banded with 
handsome gold tinsel braid. Stylish straight back. Colors:— 
black, wine or brown. Sizes:—For women, 32 to 46 bust; 
also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. Price 
$6.98, Postage 13c extra. 


35MA62—Slim lines—trim lines—characterize this Street 
Frock of All-Wool Poiret Sheen which emphasizes the 
latest side plaited effect. Lace collar and cuffs and nov- 
elty buttons. Colors:—navy blue or rosewood (new red- 
dish tan shade). Sizes: —For women, 32 to 46 bust; also for 
misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. Price $9.98. 
Postage 16c extra. 
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‘The Famous 


Bellas Hess 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that 
every article offered 
in our Catalog is 
priced as low or 
lower than the same 
quality goods can 
be bought for any- 
where else in the 
United States. We 
will make good the 
difference at any 
time upon proof 
that the same qual- 
ity merchandise is 
offered elsewhere 
for less money. You 
always get more 
style, better qual- 
ity and most for 
your money at 
Bellas Hess. 
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Single-breaSted Shagmoor 
model (sketched) has crouch 
collar of Kit Fox; herring- 
bone, diagonal or plain 
fabric full lined with Peau 
de (ygne; two rows of Stitch- 
ing from shoulders to 
novelty double pockets. 


haqmoor 
TOPCOATS 


HE 100% pure wool Shagmoor fabric provides warmth 

without weight—exclusiveness without extravagance. 
Sheds rain, dust and wrinkles with equal facility. Comes 
through any storm, or out of a suitcase, retaining its well- 
tailored trimness. 


Shagmoor smartness of style and cleverness of design 
have won the approval of discriminating women—on 
the campus—at the golf and country club—in every 
aay assemblage. 


Every Shagmoor Topcoat bears the Shagmoor label. No 
other coat is a genuine Shagmoor. 


Write us today for illustrated booklet descriptive of 
12 new Fall Shagmoor creations. We’ll gladly give 


you the name of a nearby shop where Shagmoor Top- 
coats may be purchased at pleasingly moderate prices. 


ender S3ros. 


498 Seventh Avenue and 205 West 36th Street, New York 























(Continued from Page 118) 


water. This turned out to be very painful 
and the sensation was, of course, just like 
putting the hand in fire. 

Finally the big day arrived, and with it 
some work that it was not necessary to 
repeat. A camera stand, swung as a 
bridge, was built over the waterfall, and 
upon this eleven cameras were placed and 
trained on the river. The cake of ice upon 
which I was to float toward the falls was 
selected. I got into position on my strange 
craft under the bridge and was turned 
adrift in the rapids. Richard Barthelmess 
was in waiting at the side as I floated 
toward the rapids. Upon a given signal 
from Mr. Griffith he was, by successive 
jumps, to reach the cake of ice nearest 
me and grab me off my ice cake just as it 
went over the falls. The roar of the water 
and the confusion were so great that Rich- 
ard did not hear the signal and he waited 
too long. Then in somewhat of a panic, 
for fear that he would not have time to 
get to me before I went over the falls, he 
fell and was only just in time to save me. 
A second later the rescue would have been 
impossible. 

No part that I have ever played on the 
screen has been liked, I suppose, by so 
many people as that of Anna Moore in 
Way Down East. Here was story that 
might be said to be typically American 
and one that would find neither sympathy 
nor understanding abroad, and yet every- 
where the record is one of great success. 


Once a Director 


HEN the idea to film George Eliot’s 

Romola was first suggested to me, I 
was in Rome working on The White Sister. 
I was told that my sister was anxious to 
play Tessa, a character which she de- 
scribed, during the filming of Romola, as 
“a fifteenth-century dumb-bell.”’ It is 
obviously difficult to get a story with 
parts which give ample opportunities for 
two girls, and the producers wished to doa 
picture with both of us. I think that it 
has made an interesting picture which 
women will like. Romola is not a star part, 
but that does not matter very much. I 
had rather have a good picture than a 
star part. It always seems to me absurd 
that in a love story one character should 
overshadow another. 

While the successful appeal of moving 
pictures is to women and girls, I want to 
say emphatically from my own experience 
that there is one part of the business of the 
making of pictures which I do not believe 
a woman can do. I do not believe that 
women can direct pictures. I say this in 
spite of the excellent work done by Lois 
Weber, who was as- 
sisted by her husband 
in the making of some 
very successful re- 
leases. Directorship 
requires a combina- 
tion of qualities that 
women do not pos- 
sess. I would not have 
believed this until I 
tried. While Mr. 
Griffith was waiting 
for his Mamaroneck 
studio to be com- 
pleted he took two 
films in Florida. I 
was not in either of 
these, and Dorothy 
was a picture behind 
on her schedule. I 
suggested to Mr. Grif- 
fith that we get a 
story and that while 
he was in Florida I 
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But I persisted and went to work on a 
story called Remodeling Her Husband. 

In spite of Mr. Griffith’s prediction the 
family circle was not disrupted. On the 
contrary it was added to, for shortly afier 
Remodeling Her Husband, my sister }e- 
came Mrs. Rennie. 

When released, the picture did quite 
well and caused the price of Dorothy’s pic- 
tures to be doubled thereafter. As a direc- 
tor, however, I was and am through. 

During the making of these many pic- 
tures, and particularly during the year 
that Orphans of the Storm was being pro- 
duced, I often thought what I should do 
when I left the D. W. Griffith Company. 
I was not anxious to leave the direction of 
the ablest of all film directors and pro- 
ducers, but I knew that inevitably there 
must be a separation. Mr. Griffith talked 
it over with me several times in the last 
year I was with him. He said quite 
frankly that he thought I would be much 
more successful alone. He could not pay 
me what my reputation, work and experi- 
ence in the films were worth. 

“Your name,”’ he said, ‘‘is of as much 
value as mine with the public, and I think 
in your own interest you ought to capital- 
ize upon it while you can.” 


Exact Background 


HUS in the most friendly way, without 

much going into details and figures, an 
artistic and business association of years 
was broken off just as casually as it began. 
When I had been idly speculating as to 
what I should do when the time came 
which had now arrived, I had thought of 
making a picture abroad. It was going to 
England and France to do the war scenes 
for Hearts of the World that convinced 
me first that films should, whenever pos- 
sible, be taken in the actual surroundings 
of their stories. 

In spite of difficulties I believe that the 
producers of an important picture dealing 
with a typically foreign subject that hap- 
pens against an exact and historical back- 
ground of which there are traces still 
extant, and above all, buildings in which 
the very events of the story took place still 
standing, might well make use of all this 
instead of trying torebuild the same things. 

Our production of The White Sister was 
the first big picture to be done completely 
abroad by an American company. Now 
there are several companies in various 
countries making pictures for the Amer- 
ican and world market. Their experiences 
may be similar to ours. In time, however, 
the difficulties will be smoothed out. 

Recently I made a hurried trip to Cali- 
fornia to be present at the first showing of 
Romola, in Hollywood. I found Hollywood 
much changed in the 
five years I had been 
away. I couldscarcely 
believe it was the 
same place, it had be- 
come so big and so 
much built up. My 
friends who were mo- 
toring me about took 
me to the old 7Tri- 
angle studio, where I 
worked for several 
years. I could not rec- 
ognize the place vor 
any of the surrou!d- 
ings. Everywhere 
there were new buiid- 
ings. The place | re- 
membered was quite 
far out of town, and 
there was little near 
it. At last from the 
outside I saw an vld 
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would direct Dorothy 
in a picture. “What 
do you want to do,” Mr. Griffith asked 
me—‘“‘disrupt your whole family?” 

“IT think Ican doit. I want totry.” 

“You better not. You two girls and 
your mother have been the best of com- 
panions through the years you have 
worked on the stage and in the films. Why 
do you want to spoil it all now?”’ 


green paint. Back of 
that fence The Birth 
of a Nation, Intolerance and many other 
fine productions were made. Back of that 
fence Douglas Fairbanks began his film 
career. It was there that the late Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree made his production 
of Macbeth, directed by John Emerson. 
When I saw that fence I knew that I was 
looking at what was my first film home. 
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RECIPES 


Fruit Minute Tapioca 
(Eight portions) 


Pinch of salt 
1 tablespoon butter 
I teaspoon vanilla 





Fruit or berries 

I quart hot water or milk 
¥% cup Minute Tapioca 
¥% cup sugar 











Line a bowl with any canned or fresh fruit or berries, and 








She's eating with the family-now! 


Dangerous days ahead for this rosy little debutante! After three years of 
food planned to meet her baby needs—now she takes pot luck with the family. 
Will she grow happier and healthier as the months pass? It all depends— 


HEN the baby first comes to the table she 

brings with her a real problem—the all- 
family meal. Now menus must be planned with 
more ingenuity than ever. Father’s pampered 
appetite must be tempted, the baby must have 
simple and nourishing food—and mother’s time 
and grocery money can’t be disregarded altogether. 


_ There is one food that almost seems made to 
fill these very needs. That food is Minute Tapioca. 


Some women haven’t yet discovered that tapi- 
oca makes the most- tempting soups, entrées, 
cheese dishes, and desserts imaginable. Men al- 
most always like tapioca, and there are so many 

d ways to cook it that you need never plead 

ity to the charge of serving “the same old 
ng.” 
(he youngest members of the family like 
tipioca with fruits, in wholesome vegetable stews, 
mixed with cereals, or in nourishing milk-and-egg 
©. sserts that doctors prescribe for them. 


When you remember that leading baby special- 
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Tapioca cells, magnified 220 times Potato cells, magnified 220 times 
Photomicrographs of potato and tapioca show why Minute Tapioca 
1s digested so easily. Notice how small the cells of tapioca 
are. Remember that Minute Tapioca comes partially cooked. 
Many cells are already exploded and can be digested easily. 


ists are using Minute Tapioca in modified milk 
formulas for tiny babies, you’ll know that it must 
be easily digestible. The photomicrographs below 
show why. Notice how small the cells of tapioca 
are. Compare them with the cells of potato. 
Then remember that Minute Tapioca 
comes to you already partially cooked. 
This cooking process explodes most of 
the tiny cells, making them completely 
and easily digestible. 


A real bargain! 


Minute Tapioca is one of the best bar- 
gains your grocer offers. Not only is it 
reasonable in cost itself—it saves money 
for you by turning left-overs into 
substantial entrées and desserts. With 
Minute Tapioca, a few slices of meat and a 
cup of left-over vegetables can be turned 
into a casserole stew that will serve four 
or five people. 


- 


One important suggestion 


Sex 
To get the best results, you must be sure 
to get the best tapioca. Minute Tapioca 
is superior to other tapiocas because it 
is prepared scientifically and packed carefully. 

First of all, Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen minutes. These ad- 
vantages are due to special processes at the factory. 


Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is absolutely clean— 
made in a sunny American factory with all a good 
housekeeper’s care. Minute Tapioca Company, 
19 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. Makers of 
Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. 


REQUIRES 
NO SOAKING 


o 


MINUTE TAPIO 


“854 Mass 





sprinkle with sugar. 


Cook in a double boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently, 
I quart of water (or milk), using all available fruit juices as 
part of the quart, Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt and butter. 
Use milk in place of water if a richer dessert is desired. 
Remove from fire, add vanilla and pour over the fruit or 
berries. 


Serve cold with plain or whipped cream. 


Minute Tapioca CREAM 
(Eight portions) 
I quart hot milk 


I egg 
Y% cup Minute Tapioca \% cup sugar 
Pinch of salt Flavoring 


Cook Minute Tapioca and salt 15 minutes in hot milk in 
double boiler, stirring frequently. . os 

Add 1 tablespoon of cold water to the yolk and beat well. 
At the end of 15 minutes stir the egg yolk and sugar slowly 
into the milk and tapioca. Cook until it begins to thicken 
like custard. Remove from heat and whip in the beaten 
egg white. Add vanilla, orange, or any flavoring desired, 
The white of egg may be used as meringue if preferred. 

This is delicious poured cold over any fruit or berries, 
either fresh or canned. Raisins, prunes, igs, dates, or nuts 
may be stirred into it while cooling. 








These recipes have been tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 





FREE— a new Cook Book 
and a usable sample package 


gf ODING Variety to the Menu is a 
good cook book—and it will be 
sent to you absolutely free of charge. 
Theré are pages of practical advice 
about menu planning. One section, 
based on the advice of leading baby 
specialists, gives valuable information 
about the proper diet for children. 


Thirty good recipes follow—the kind 
that you will use often. With the cook 
book will come an interesting booklet 
that tells the travel story of Minute 
Tapioca. 

A usable sample of Minute Tapioca 
SIT A will also be sent free. 


Just sign and mail this coupon. 


taco 

















Minute Tapioca Company 
19 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, Addin 
the new cook book; The Story of Minute 
package of Minute Tapioca. 


Variety to the Menu, 
‘apioca; and a sample 
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It’s fun to clean with it! 


“Isn’t that fun, darling? That’s just the way your grandma taught 
me to use Bon Ami when I was a little girl like you!” 


With a damp rag, cover the glass with the soft, filmy Bon Ami lather. 
In a minute it dries. A whisk with a clean, dry cloth, and away goes all 
the dirt and Bon Ami. And see how clear and sparkling the window is— 
you really have to look twice to see if it’s still there. 


“White Magic’’—that’s what Bon Ami truly is! It blots up dust and 
grime without hard rubbing, never scratches, nor does it redden or 
roughen the hands. For over thirty years women have used Bon Ami to 
clean and polish many things about the house. See the list at the right. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Aluminum Ware Windows 

Glass Baking Dishes Mirrors 

White Woodwork Tiling 

Bathtubs White Shoes 

Brass, Copper, Tin The Hands 

and Nickel Ware Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


~ 


Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
’ Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 








Letter Flousekecping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economues 
(onducted by MaseL Jewett Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















setting the Breakfast Table to Reflect Flominess and (@heer 





away -< eee IOUGH breakfast is usually the most 
Mey) i, informal meal of the day and, in most 
W7 "481 cases, the simplest, it is, from many 


Be ¥ points of view, the most impor- 
(See) tant. For who can estimate the 
value of a breakfast carefully and attractively 
served in cheerful surroundings on the subse- 
quent happenings of the day which follows? 
\s the day begins so it is very likely to pro- 
gress. 

For breakfast service, the setting of the bare 
table with runners or doily sets made of the 
coarser linens has become very popular, and 
the custom is, for the most part, a practical one, 
for these are so easily laundered that it is a 
comparatively simple matter to keep them 
fresh and spotless. Some of these sets come 
with napkins to match, but if your set does not 
include them, plain hemstitched linen or Ma- 
deira napkins are always correct to use. 

If it is possible, plan for china which will be used for 
breakfast only, so that you can select a pattern which is 
bright and gay. Such a pattern is suited particularly 
well to this use, but would become tiresome if it were 
to appear at every meal. There are many of these to choose 
from, but itis always wise to make a selection from an 
‘“open’”’ stock pattern, for then extra dishes may be bought 
at any time or those which become broken may be replaced. 
If you do much entertaining a delightful note in breakfast 
service is the matching of one’s china for tray service to the 
prevailing color of the guest room. 

Some touch of flowers in connection with the breakfast 
table lends fragrance to the room and graciousness to the 
atmosphere. But keep them simple, as becomes this first 
meal of the day. A centerpiece of fruit, used in place of the 
flowers, is most appropriate. 


(Common Sense in Table Setting 


HE setting of the breakfast table is governed by the type 
of meal which is to be served. It is not necessary to fol- 
low the conventional methods of table setting to the extent of 
placing dishes and silver which will not be needed. Nowa- 
days the American breakfast is simpler than formerly, most 








If she is tired from traveling, your guest will appreciate the attention 


which you can show by offering to serve her breakfast in her room. 


people considering fruit and cereal, followed by a light main 
dish consisting of eggs cooked in one of the many possible 
ways, bacon, alone or as an accompaniment to eggs, or liver, 
or a creamed meat or fish, with hot rolls, muffins or toast, 
and coffee, ample. Some even omit the main course entirely, 
serving in its place jam, marmalade or honey. Still others 
omit the cereal. 

Thus if the breakfast menu does not require the use of a 
fork, omit it from the table setting. If merely eggs in the 
shell constitute the main dish or if the main course is omitted 
entirely, so that the breakfast plate is not to be otherwise 
utilized, the bread-and-butter plate may be omitted from 
each cover and the breakfast plate used for the muffin-jam- 
butter course. In accord with this, either the bread-and- 
butter spreaders or the dessert knives may be utilized for 
butter spreading. On the larger plate the use of the latter is 
perhaps preferable, though both arrangements are shown in 
the table settings on this page. When the knife is used place 
it at the right of the plate, blade turned in, with the cereal 
spoon next in order and the other spoons needed coming 
after. The coffee spoon may be placed on each cup and 


TABLES ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


saucer. When the butter spreader is used without 
its regulation plate to accompany it, I have found 
it advisable to place it at the right of the spoons; 
otherwise it is so small and flat that it is apt 
to slip under the plate out of sight. When 
serving informally many such innovations are 
possible if there is a sound reason for each. 
Eating breakfast on the inclosed porch 
or on the balcony, if perchance you are an 
apartment-house dweller, always adds a festive 
touch to the meal. The only drawback is the 
difficulty of serving everything in the pink of 
perfection. With the help of the electric table 
devices, breakfast may be brought to the table 
allat onceand prepared there, while soiled dishes 
may be removed to a service wagon or tray 
close by. -Of course, breakfast served in this 
manner is very informal, for even the guest 
may be invited to watch the toast! It is, how- 
ever, well adapted to maidless service. 
If the family routine makes necessary the serving of 
breakfast at rather an early hour, it will prove a 
simple solution even for the woman who is doing all of 
her own work to offer to serve her guest’s breakfast in 
her room. This arrangement works out particularly well, 
for it gives the hostess some interrupted time in the morning 
for all sorts of preparations for theday. The breakfast tray 
should be carefully set, and do not forget the cheering effect 
of a flower nosegay. 


The Convenient Breakfast Alcove 


HE breakfast alcove is being included in many of thenew 

homes. Its use in the morning will save many steps, and 
with a potted plant or two and a hanging ivy at the window 
coziness is the prevailing note. On account of its close prox- 
imity to the kitchen range, and lacking electrical appliances, 
everything may be brought to the table in a jiffy all ready to 
eat, so there will be no reason for constant jumping. With 
this arrangement the table setting is so simple that breakfast 
itself may be eaten with a feeling of luxury and ease even in 
a family where time is at 2 premium in the morning. A heavy 
casserole will prove just the right choice for keeping the break- 
fast cereal hot and steaming while the fruit is being eaten. 





The electrical breakfast is an innovation which saves steps and makes porch serving practical, If you have a breakfast alcove, make the most of its possibilities in serving each morning meal, 
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On a 
c¢ 
Clean” Rug 


When you see the Grand Prize 
Eureka (with its bag off) passed 
over one little spot on one of your 
rugs, you will be surprised—per- 
haps astounded—at the amount 
of embedded dirt that will be 
discharged. 
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This convincing test demonstrates 
and emphasizes the actual con- 
dition of apparently clean floor 
coverings and clearly proves the 
remarkable efficiency of the 
Eureka “‘High-Vacuum”’ Prin- 
ciple of Cleaning. See the same 
test with Eureka attachments. 





Fall 


P Housecleaning 


Help—FREE! 


—and the Famous *8.50 Set of “High-Vacuum” Attach- 
ments FREE With Every Grand Prize Eureka Purchased 




























$ tere the great Eureka National mous attachments FREE. Do not delay, as 
8 5 Q) SE Educational Campaign, our dealer near the sensational Free Attachment Offer may 
you is authorized to deliver a Grand Prize be withdrawn! And remember that you get 

; Eureka, complete with its famous “high- — the advantage of a special low $4.50 down 

of famous “High-Vacuum” vacuum’ attachments, to you for FREE use payment beginning Sept. 14th. Stop in at the 
ATTACHMENTS during your fall housecleaning. store of the nearest Eureka dealer, phone him, 


or write and the Eureka will be delivered with 
out cost or obligation. But do not lose this 
wonderful opportunity by waiting until 
it is too late. 


Escape Hateful Drudgery! 
No longer is there any need for you to dread 
Fall housecleaning! 


Have a Grand Prize Eureka 
Delivered to Your Door Free 


Do not fail to accept this generous offer— 
made to acquaint you with the astonishing 
helpfulness of the vacuum cleaner that over 
a million users have chosen as the best ob- 
tainable. More than 27% of all purchasers 
of electric cleaners of all makes last year Grasp this generous offer; clean house more 
chose the Grand Prize Eureka in preference thoroughly than you would ever have thought 
Sais ae Sa possible, yet escape the hateful drudgery of 
beating and sweeping carpets and rugs, of 

Great Free Attachment Offer tearing up stair runners, pulling down dra: 
May be Withdrawn Any Time peries and hangings and dragging heavy mat- 
Arrange immediately for the free use of tresses and upholstered furniture outdoors. 
a Grand Prize Eureka for your fall clean’ See the amazing results of the Eureka “High 
ing. Then, if you decide to keep the Eu- Vacuum” Test. Act now! Have a Grand 
reka, you will receive the 58.50 set of fa- Prize Eureka delivered to your door FREE. 


with every Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
purchased! 


This sensational offer may 
be withdrawn at any time. 








EurekA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 216) 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W.C.1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


REKA 


CASH 


($55 Colorado 
and West) 








Special Terms 
on Time 


oui 50 


DOWN eer hy 
Sept. 14th to Oct. 31st 6 . ik} 








ye VACUUM CLEANE 
It Gets the Dirt 
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| The Modern Way of 


MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 





gaa] OUSECLEANING is not a popular season 

#81 at best. But, while it is obvious that none 
of the actual work can be eliminated, it is 
still possible by means of an improved 
jj technic and skillful management of the 
48) schedule to accomplish the entire series 
7 Be x | without inconvenience to the family. The 
SR eee) routine of living may go smoothly on, and 
only the housekeeper herself, with her workers, will be con- 
scious of passing through this most trying period of renova- 
tion. Surely, here is something of gain! 

The most important of considerations is to adopt a work- 
ing schedule that attempts no more than can be completed 
in the one day. Or, in other words: Stop at the end ofa 
reasonable workday whether you are finished or not. By 
modern methods it is now quite possible to clean thoroughly 
an entire room, removing only such cushions and hangings as 
you wish to sun and air. This makes it practical to stop 
when you please and pick up the task next day, just where 
you left it off. Even though one wall may be left unwashed 
the chances are that no one but you will know it; and even 
if they do, it is far better thus than to make the whole family 
uncomfortable because they cannot use their accustomed 
haunts, and because you, the housekeeper, are tired, bedrag- 
gled and still in “‘housecleaning”’ mood. If you are very 
wise you will devote but one or at most two days of 
the week to housecleaning tasks. I know that this 
lengthens out the total period of work and that it 
will be heresy to many housekeepers, but it is so 
much less of a strain that I do not hesitate to 
suggest 1t. 














HE room you select as the first is optional; 

I like to start with the living room because 
every member of the family has an equal in- 
terest and pride in its appearance. But in 
any case leave the attic or storerooms until 
last. You will find it almost impossible to 
overcome an impulse to send thither sundry 
articles; and if the attic is cleaned last, you 
may still settle the final disposal of all the discards 





Photographs by 
‘Dana B. Merrill 


A high steplad- 
der facilitates 
the washing of 
walls, and the 
secret of suc- 
cess lies in us- 
ing very little 
water, so wring 
the cleaning 
cloth out of the 
water until it is 
merely damp. 














whose value 
you have ques- 
tioned. 
Unquestionably 
the vacuum cleaner 
is the backbone of the 
housecleaning campaign. 
That carpet and rug cleaning 
may be much more thoroughly done 
than with the old-fashioned beating, 
I proved to one conservative New 
England worker long ago. When she 
was through beating her first rug there 
was still dust to be seen at each stroke 
of the beater. But after I had used 
the then “‘new”’ machine, there was 
not the faintest trace of dust to be seen 
as she gave it a final beating. If you 
are not able to get equally satisfactory 
results with your modern one, so much 
more powerful as acleaner and so much 
lighter and easier to use than this older 
model, it is possible that you are not 
using it right, or that it needs oiling 
and cleaning. In almost every case 
unsatisfactory results can be traced 
to a faulty handling or a faulty care 
of the machine itself. 

I use my vacuum cleaner not only 
for the carpets and rugs, but also on 
the bare wood floors instead of a dust- 
ing mop. It is useful for all save the 
spaces under radiators, where it is sim- 
pler to wipe up the dust with a cloth 
by hand. I also use it on the cement 
porch floor and on the linoleum floor 


The vacuum cleaner is the ideal tool 
for cleaning mattresses in a thorough 
and dustless manner. Use the hose 
attachment and the button tool, paying 
particular attention to all the edges. 
















































of the upper porch to minimize the dusting necessary. It is 
dust that spells the disagreeable note in housecleaning and 
anything we can do to eliminate it is so much of gain in 
making our task more agreeable. 

In using the vacuum cleaner for these various types of 
floors be sure that the nozzle adjustment is correct for each 
one. Quite a range in efficiency is possible if this is not 
attended to. Many machines are adjusted to the varied 
thicknesses of carpeting by an adjustment screw that raises 
or lowers the nozzle as the need requires. Obviously the 
bare floor needs the lowest possible setting. 


ADMIT it may not save time to dust the bare floor with 

the vacuum cleaner; but when you have once finished, 
the task is indeed done. No dust has been raised to resettle 
on floor and furniture and no dust mop or cloth need be 
rinsed free of dust! 

But don’t forget to make a change in the adjusting screw 
when you are cleaning the rugs themselves. If the machine 
pushes hard and the task becomes really a tax of strength, 
the chances are the nozzle is too close to the floor. Ease it 
until it runs smoothly and you will get better results. And 
correspondingly the nozzle may be so high that the machine 
runs light and you get no cleaning efficiency at all. 

The vacuum cleaner is invaluable for cleaning the hang- 
ings and portiéres. If they are heavy, of the velours type, I 
lay them on the floor on top of a previously cleaned rug 
and with either a floor or hand tool go over them until 
completely free from dust. Don’t attempt to clean as they 
hang, for there is no opportunity of securing a proper suc- 
tion. After they are cleaned, hang them in the open, if it is 
possible, to gather the freshness of a sunning and airing. 
For after all the best part of the housecleaning aftermath is 
the freshened atmosphere throughout the house. 

And of course I use my cleaner for the overstuffed furni- 
ture. The brush tool seems best suited for this, provided the 
fabric is not too delicate, but the buttons may respond better 
to the regular hand tool without brush. The tools of a 
vacuum cleaner are much like the attachments of a sewing 
machine. It is time well spent to take a lesson from the 
salesman or demonstrator in the possibilities of each. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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WHEARY 


CUSHIONED TOP 


Wardrobe “Trunks 





A style and size 


for every need 


HE “Rigid-Tested” strength of 

Wheary Wardrobe Trunks makes 
them proof against the hardest travel 
usage. They are superbly reinforced at 
all points of stress and strain. 

Inthe home they provide easily acces- 
sible extra storage space. A wonderful 
interior arrangement invites constant 
use—making them a year-round util- 
ity. To unusual beauty is joined maxi- 
mum packing capacity. The Wheary 
Cushioned Top keeps the apparel al- 
ways neat. Ingenious equipment for 
footwear, hats, gowns, costumes, suits, 
etc., answers Milady’s every need. 
Special Wheary locks insure safety. 

For teachers and students away at 
school Wheary Trunks provide the 
conveniences denied them by limited 
quarters. 

Wheary Trunks are moderately 
priced, with a wide range of choice— 
Wardrobes, Dress Trunks, Steamer, 
Hat and Shoe Trunks. 


The WARDROLA 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


**The trunk that rolls open’’ 


a marvelous Wheary creation, has 
aroused nation-wide interest because 
of its amazing ease of operation. You 
can get Wheary Trunks at leading De- 
partment Stores and Luggage Shops. 


: Wardrobe 
Trunks 


@ | You need this 


To 100K FOR Just mail the cou- 
Wondrobe iH BOOK pon and we will 
Trunk } send you FREE our new book, 
“—_ ““What to Look for in a Ward- 
B robe Trunk.”” You’ll find it inter- 
||| esting and instructive. 


America’s ¥ 
Finest 












Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me your book: “*“What to Look 
for in a Wardrobe Trunk.” 


Name 





er Se 





City__ 
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all Fashions in Salads 







ane) ET the salads that blossom forth 
Tk ie M4) upon our springtime menus be 
: s a) delicate and dainty, those of the 
Mod “4;summertime cool and palely 
ae=am} colorful, for that is quite as 
they should be, but send the autumn salads 
to the table glowing with harvest hues and 
pungently appetizing. For these there isa 
wealth of material to be commandeered for 
their composing, material which may never 
before have seemed actual salad possi- 
bility, but when given the correct treat- 
ment it responds most satisfactorily. 

Even the garnishes for the autumn sal- 
ads may take on, after a fashion, the more 
substantial nature of the salads themselves. 
The whites of hard-cooked eggs stamped 
in fanciful forms, the yolks pressed through 
a ricer, pickled beets cut in wafer-thin 
slices and then into any shape that one 
may desire, curly celery tops, halved nut 
meats, even tiny smoked and skinned 
sardines may all be used with propriety on 
a cool-weather salad. 

As to the dressings, they should be of 
the rather heavier sort, the mayonnaise, 
the cooked dressing, or the French dress- 
ing embellished with some spicy sauce, 
pickles, cheese or other condiment. 

The housewife who has not a cooked 
salad dressing that she is quite sure of may 
appreciate the following: Cook together 
to a smooth paste one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and one of flour, add a cupful of sweet 
or sour cream and half a cupful of mild 
vinegar, cook, stirring con- 
stantly till the mixture 
thickens, then add one 
whole egg or the yolks of 
two slightly beaten, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of mustard stirred 
toa paste with a little water, 
and one-quarter teaspoon- 


By Caro.ineE B. Kinc 


then cook for fifteen minutes. Remove 
from the water, peel off all the skin and 
flake the fish from the bones into pieces 
of fair size. Prepare some cooked dressing 
and add to it while it is hot the flaked fish, 
one green pepper freed from seeds and cut 
into small pieces, and one good-sized pi- 
miento shredded. Serve at once in a bor- 
der of shredded cabbage. 


VARIEGATED SALAD, an unusual medley 
of vegetables and fruits, is distinctly au- 
tumn in its effect. Pare, and boil two 
medium-sized white turnips in salted water 
to which a little lemon juice has been 
added. When tender, drain and plunge 
into cold water, drain again, cut in small 
cubes, marinate in French dressing made 
with six tablespoonfuls of oil, one table- 
spoonful of grated horse-radish, two of 
lemon juice, with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a few grains each of pepper and pa- 
prika, and set away to chill. Just before 
serving add one cupful of celery shredded 










Just Flow 


and crisped, two slices of canned pineapple 
cut in small pieces, one green pepper finely 
shredded, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
curry powder. Serve on lettuce, topped 
with halved maraschino cherries. 


BACON AND LETTUCE SALAD is a very 
good dinner salad. To make it, cut one- 
quarter pound of bacon into dice and fry 
until crisp. Remove from the fat and 
keep warm. Pour the fat gradually over a 
beaten egg, adding half a teaspoonful of 
mustard, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
and three tablespoonfuls of cream. Re- 
turn to a slow heat for a few minutes, stir- 
ring constantly until it is smooth and 
thick, then pour over head lettuce which 
has been cut in rather small pieces. Gar- 
nish with the crisp bacon. 


VEGETABLE MELANGE SALAD. For this 
very substantial salad boil four medium- 
sized potatoes, and six young carrots, a half 
pint of string beans, and the flowerets 
froma very small head of cauliflower. Chill 
overnight, if possible, and cut into small 
cubes or slices. Add half a cupful of 
shredded celery, two hard-cooked eggs 
chopped fine, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of capers, and a 
small, grated onion. Canned tuna fish, 
salmon, cold veal or ham may be added. 
Mix all together well, moisten with a cup 
and a quarter of cooked dressing, and pile 
on a platter. Garnish with canned aspar- 
agus tips in groups of three, 
and with small inside leaves 
of lettuce. Scatter bits of 
shredded pimiento over all. 


CELERY SALAD is an 
easily made dinner salad. 
Follow the directions in the 
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ful each of pepper and pa- 
prika. Remove from the fire 
as soon as the eggs have 
been added, or the dressing 
may curdle. Beat occasion- 
ally while cooling. 


HARVEST SALAD may be 
served equally well for a 
dinner or luncheon salad. 
For six bountiful helpings 
the following articles will 
be required: 

3 Russet Pears 

2 Tart, Firm Red Apples 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Chopped 
Candied Ginger 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Diced 
Celery, Crisped 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Chopped 
Pistachio Nuts or Walnuts 

1 Small Hard Head of Cabbage 

1 Tablespoonful of Blanched 
Almonds 


ARE and dice the pears, 

dice the apples without 
paring and mix together well 
with the ginger, celery and 
chopped nuts. Shave the 
cabbage very fine, and crisp 
it in cold water, then squeeze 
it dry and mix it with the 
almonds shredded, and 
enough cooked dressing or 
mayonnaise to moisten it 
well. Make little nests of 
the cabbage on serving 
plates, and fill with the fruit 
mixture, which has been 
mixed with French dressing 
made with lemon juice in 
place of vinegar. Garnish 
each helping with a brilliant 
maraschino cherry and 
three capers. 


Hot FINNAN HADDIE 
SALAD makes a very tasty 
luncheon main dish. Select 
a two-pound smoked had- 
dock and soak it for an hour, 





ToClean Lettuce, Endive, etc.: Cut off the roots and 
freshen the vegetable in cold water, if necessary. Then sepa- 
rate the leaves from the stalk and cleanse by dipping repeatedly 
in cold water, examining carefully and handling gently in 
order not to crush the leaves. Then put into a lettuce basket 
or cheesecloth and shake gently until the water is removed. 
Set in a cool place until time for serving. 

To Clean Cress: Pick over the stalks and remove any 
grass that may be mixed with it. Wash and dry in the same 
manner as lettuce, but without removing the leaves from the 
stems, unless the stems are very coarse and large. 


To Clean Cabbage and Cauliflower: Let stand head 
downward half an hour in cold salted water, using a table- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of water. 


To Render Uncooked Vegetables Crisp: Put into 
cold water with a bit of ice and a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
or vinegar. Let stand half an hour or so and when ready to 
use, dry between folds of cheesecloth. 


To Cut Radishes for a Garnish: 1. Select long, globe 
radishes and remove leaves, leaving stems half an inch long, 
and remove tip end. Wash, and beginning at root end, make 
six incisions—at equal distances apart—through the skin, ex- 
tending nearly to the stem end. Pass a thin-bladed knife 
under the sections of skin and cut down as far as the incisions 
extend. Place in cold water and let stand an hour or two, 
after which time the sections of cut skin will fold back re- 
sembling a tulip. 


2. Select round radishes, remove leaves and tip end and 
wash, as above. Scrape radishes a little to remove some of the 
red color. Cut from top nearly to stem end in thin parallel 
slices, then cut thin slices at right angles to slices already cut. 
Place in cold water and let stand until open to suggest chrys- 
anthemums. 


To Cut Gherkins for a Garnish: Select small cucum- 
ber pickles of uniform size. Witha sharp knife cut them, length- 
wise, into slices thin as paper, without detaching the slices 
at the stem end; then spread out the slices in fan shape. 


To Fringe Celery for Garnishing: Cut pieces of 
celery into two-inch lengths. For this purpose the stalks 
should be fairly thick but tender. Fringe each end to within 
a quarter inch of the center. Drop into ice water containing a 
slice or two of lemon and let stand until they are curled. If 
wished, fringe one end only. 


To Keep Salad Greens Crisp: Place in a paper or 
cheesecloth bag, after cleaning and washing, and set on or 
near the ice. Lacking ice, place, after washing, in an air-tight 
can or container, and set in as cold a place as possible, such as 
a cellar bottom. 








Just How given on this page 
for fringing the celery, and 
when it has become crisp 
and curly, drain, pat dry 
and mix with shredded 
sweet red peppers and green 
olives cut in very small 
pieces. Serve on lettuce or 
romaine leaves, and garnish 
each plate with a halved 
English walnut and a crim- 
son radish. Two table- 
spoonfuls of Roquefort 
cheese may be mashed to a 
paste and combined with 
French dressing to serve 
with the salad. 


EGGPLANT SALAD is made 
in this fashion: Pare the 
eggplant, cut in cubes, and 
cook until just tender in 
boiling salted water to whicli 
a little lemon juice has been. 
added, then plunge in ver 
cold water for a few mo 
ments. Drain again, sprink|: 
lightly with one teaspoonfu 
of salt, a few grains each 0! 
pepper and paprika, and se! 
away to become very cold. 
Then marinate half an hou 
ina French dressing flavored 
slightly with Worcester 
shire sauce. To two cup: 
fuls of eggplant add _ hal! 
a cupful of diced and crisped 
celery, one chopped gree! 
pepper whose seeds hav 
been removed, six chopped 
stuffed olives, one smal! 
grated onion, and one- 
quarter cupful of chopped 
walnut meats. Moisten well 
with mayonnaise dressing 
and serve in lettuce leaves. 
garnished with capers, bits 
of pimiento, and chopped 
hard-cooked egg white, with 
the yolk grated over all. 
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he knew 


the guarantee 


of happiness 


that every 


bottle holds 


Per Mrtk in baby’s bottle assures the 
safe food, the uniform feeding, the whole- 
some nourishment—the normal develop- 
ment—that is the guarantee of happiness 
in babyhood—in all the years ahead. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk of uniform 
richness, germ-free in a sealed container, 
more easily digested than ordinary milk. 
The whole day’s feedings prepared at once 
will keep through the day without the use 
of ice—every bottle fresh and sweet. 


Diluted to suit his age, Pet Milk 1s fit 
milk for your baby’s bottle. For your 
cooking it can be diluted to suit any need 
you have for milk—extra rich milk—ordi- 
nary cooking milk. It will serve for 
cream, if you use it undiluted. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is 
added to the pure milk. 


Send for free booklet, “Baby’s Milk.” 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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um is the word 


“Mum” is the word 
for men too. 

Careful menare quite 
as sensitive about of- 
fending with unpleas- 
ant perspiration odor 
as women are. 
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MUM"™™*. © 


A Del; : 
Wom Delicate Deodorant, 











HOG Chestewt 5 








SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25¢ jar of 
‘“‘Mum”, for personal daintiness, and a 25c container of 
“‘Amoray” Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare 
and exotic fragrance—soc worth for 40c postpaid. 


Name 





Address. 








Dealer’s Name 





Dealer’s Address _ 





With the first tinge of autumn 
leaves and the first snap of au- 
tumn air, comes the realization 
that only too soon must the 
light apparel of summer days 
give way to the heavier clothing 
of fall and winter. 

Soon, too, there will be din- 
ners, the theatre, card parties, 
dancing—in the close atmos- 
phere of crowded gatherings. 

You have been very conscious 
of perspiration in the hot days 
of summer; but do you realize 
that perspiration with its un- 
pleasant odor is all the more 
objectionable indoors in fall and 
winter? Then the heavier cloth- 
ing confines the perspiration and 
accentuates the odor, making it 
more noticeable to others. 

“Mum” is the word for all 
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year ’round—“‘Mum” prevents ~ 


the odor of perspiration and 
other body odors. Just apply a 
fingertip of this long-lasting 
deodorant cream wherever 
body excretions occur. From 
that moment on throughout 
the whole day and evening 
you are free from even the 
suggestion of unpleasant odors. 
Remember this each morning. 

Physicians recommend the 
use of ‘““Mum”—the harmless 
cream deodorant that simply 
neutralizes body odors. Its use 
with the sanitary napkin is a 
regular practice among thou- 
sands of careful women. Every 
jar of ““Mum” contains a pam- 
phlet on this important subject. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c at all 
stores. Or see our Special Offer. 





Mum takes the odor out of perspiration 
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sae HE Girl Scouts, 
©) bal Camp Fire 
won| Girls, and 
HK other girl or- 
ates} SAanizations 
have yee that some- 
thing good to eat will al- 
ways sell. This fact they 
have been able to put to 
good use, for it is con- 
sidered bad form in these 
organizations to raid 
father’s pocketbook for 
the \incidental expenses 
attending the many ac- 
tivities in which the 
girls are interested. And 
the best part of it all is 
that the girls have found 
that it is nearly as much 
fun to earn money as to 
spend it! 

The girls who have 
used these recipes have 
found them to be real 
money-makers. The rec- 
ipes are not especially 
new, but they have proved 
most reliable and they are 
easy to follow. Even the 
youngest member of ten 
years will find many of 
them quite within her 
range of capabilities. In 
fact, many of the boys 
could do well to profit by their sisters’ ex- 
periences and try earning money in this 
way. 

Careful consideration as to the wrap- 
ping, the girls tell me, is most important, 
for an attractive package never fails to 
sell. For the small quantity sales, have 
ready plenty of small clean paper bags, 
while neat boxes, wax-paper lined, are 
best for larger amounts. Small bundles of 
cookies or cakes, securely tied in a wax- 
paper wrapping, are neat and practical. 
And do not forget to figure up all the 
costs—materials, wrappings, fuel used, 
and other incidentals, and then charge 
enough for a fair profit. 







CHOCOLATE ANIMALS. Melt sweet dip- 
ping chocolate in the top of a double boiler. 
Dip animal crackers in it, coat well, and 
lay right side up on wax paper. Dipping 
forks are convenient to use for this pur- 
pose but ordinary ones will do. About 
half a pound of the chocolate will coat 
half a pound of crack- 
ers, but extra chocolate 
will be required to 
work with in order to 
do the coating well. 
Avoid having the 
chocolate too hot— 
just melted gives best 
results. 


COCONUT CAKES are 
very easy to make. 
Soak three-quarters of 
a pound of dry shred- 
ded coconut in a can 
of condensed milk — 
the sweetened canned 
variety. Adda tea- 
spoonful of vanilla 
and when the coconut 
has softened somewhat 
drop from a teaspoon 
onto a well-greased 
baking sheet. An ounce 
of bitter chocolate, 
melted, may be stirred 
into half the mixture. 
Bake in a slow oven— 





These ‘Recipes Earn Money 


By Henrierra Jessup 


Remove from the pan at once. This rule 
makes about three dozen cakes which will 
cost about a cent each to make. 


DATE AND PEANUT BALLS. Cut into 
very small pieces or put through the food 
chopper enough stoned dates to make a 
cupful. Then rub the dates into a cupful 
of peanut butter and add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix well, mold into marble- 
sized balls and roll in sifted confectioner’s 
sugar. This recipe yields some thirty-five 
little balls costing for materials about fifty- 
two cents. They are so good that they 
will easily sell at ‘‘two for five.” 


TAFFY APPLES 


1 Small Can of Corn 
Sirup (1% Lbs.) 

1 Pound of Granulated 
Sugar 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Margarine 
Wooden Skewers or 
Lollipop Sticks 
Small Red Apples 
SE either the dark or light sirup and 
boil it, the sugar, and the margarine 
together to 270° F., or until a little tried 








Apples on sticks are pop- 
ular with children and do 
them no harm. The young 
cook may be sure of her re- 
sults in making them if she 
uses a candy thermometer 


in cold water is brittle. 
Remove from the fire and 
add a little red coloring, 
especially if the apples 
available are not very red. 
Thrust the sticks firmly 
into the cores of the ap- 
ples, dip them into the 
sirup, twirl them around 
in this and then in a bowl 
of ice water, which will 
harden the coating 
quickly and evenly. 
Place them in a rack, 
which may be made by 
making holes in a paste- 
board box filled with sand. 
Have everything ready 
before beginning the dip- 
ping and then work 
quickly. . Taffy Applesare 
“best sellers,’ the girls 
say, and they make a 
pretty counter display. 
These will sell for ten 
cents each any day and 
the cheaper the apples 
the more the profit. 





GIRL-SCOUT COOKIES 
are the variety chosen for 
Cooky Day and have net- 
ted money for camps, hos- 
pitals, playgrounds: and 
other Scout interests. This 
recipe makes about three dozen cookies, 
three inches in diameter, at a cost of one to 
two cents each, while they sell easily at two 
for 2 nickel. Cream a cupful of margarine 
or other shortening with a cupful of sugar. 
Add two well-beaten eggs and two table- 
spoonfuls of milk. Sift together three cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and half a teaspoonful of 
salt; combine ingredients. Give the dough 
a sojourn in the ice box, if time allows, to 
make it easier to handle. Roll out, cut in 
rounds,and sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Bake in a 425° F. oven for six minutes. 


CAMP-FIRE JOLLIES 


2 Egg: 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Granu- 1 Teaspoonful of 

Vanilla 
14 Cupful of Nut Meats 
2 Ounces of Bitter 

Chocolate 

EAT the eggs well, add the sugar and 

the butter, melted. Sift the flour and 
salt together, stir in the nut meats, finely 
chopped, and combine 
mixtures. Melt the 
chocolate over hot 
water and add it last 
together with the va- 
nilla. Spread the mix- 
ture half an inch thick 
in a well-greased drip- 
ping pan. Bake in a 
slow oven — 300° F. — 
for about twenty-five 
minutes. Cut in squares 
while still hot. The 
materials to make this 
quantity will cost ap- 
proximately thirty-six 
cents, so regulate the 
size of the squares ac- 
cordingly in order to 
make a fair profit and 
satisfy the customer at 
the same time. 

In many cities the 
girls receive kindly co- 
operation from local 
dealers. They often 
have sales booths in 
stores and banks as 


lated Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Butter 
1% Cupful of Flour 





300° F.—for about 
twenty minutes. 


See 


The littlest Girl Scout is having a circus coating animal crackers with chocolate. 


well as in schools and 
at football games. 


Preserves 
Teeth 

by destroying 
(Germs 





Precious tooth enamel—this 
dental cream protects it 


You srusw your TEETH 
You brush 
Yet when you 
visit your dentist you are 
often surprised at the num- 
ber of cavities his instruments 
reveal. 


FAITHFULLY. 
them carefully. 


You feel bafHled. Others 
seemingly no more careful 
than yourself enjoy the bless- 
ing of sound teeth. What is 


the trouble? 


The trouble is that your 
teeth require a certain kind 
of protection which you are 
failing to give them—the pro- 
tection they need is adequate 
dental care and the daily 
use of a germ-killing denti- 
frice. 


The protection they need is 
the germicidal protection of 
Kolynos Dental Cream. Koly- 
nos not only keeps your teeth 
white and glistening, but its 
main properties are highly an- 
tiseptic—extremely important 
properties if you are to have 
sound teeth, free from danger- 
ous, offensive, and painful 
cavities. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, 42 inch to the brushing. 


Tue Kotynos Company, Dept. 2-F3 
New Haven, Conn. 


Send sample tube to: 
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“Have them this EASY WAY- 


Can you think of anything better—or more refreshing 
these hot days—than Sliced Peaches, frozen in their own 
rich syrup? 


Well, why not try them? It’s easy! Just pack a can of 
Det Monte Sliced Peaches in an ordinary bucket, sur- 
rounded by equal layers of chopped ice and coarse or ice 
cream salt. Let stand for three hours. Then take out the can, 
dip for an instant in hot water, punch an airhole in one end, 
cut off the other end as illustrated below, and there you 
have it—as delicious a fruit ice or frozen salad as ever 
made hot days cool. 

And you'll find this method just as successful with other 
Det Monte Fruits—Peach Halves, Crushed Pineapple, 
Pears, Apricots, Berries, Fruits for Salad, or any variety 
you wish. 


Only one precaution. This is distinctly a Det Monre 
suggestion. If you say Det Monte you are sure of the 
right results, because the fruit is always of the same con- 
sistency —the syrup is always rich enough to freeze per- 
fectly—and, more important, to taste right without other 
additions, just as it comes frozen from the can. 


CELE 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
For additional summer suggestions 
write for “The Det Monte Fruit 
Book”’—our newest recipe collection. 
Free. Address Department 25-D, 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California. 





Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open, cutting - 


around side closely oe 
top as shown below. : = 





SPECIAL NOTE—Three hours 
is best for freezing, as fruit then 
turns out ina perfect cylinder. If 
you preferit harder, use moresalt 
or freeze it longer; if softer, less 
salt or shorter freezing. 
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Nothing can excel a homemade relish for furbishing up an otherwise ordinary meal. 


(ohutneys and Other Relishes 


By RAcHEL F, DAHLGREN 






ui as depicted in Alice Two 
4 #| eyes, so; nose in the middle, 

zx@@3} mouth under.” It is the extras 
that make the difference, and nothing, 
perhaps, adds more distinction to the in- 
evitable ‘baked and boiled” than a va- 
riety of fine relishes. Among relishes there 
is none, to my mind, that has quite the 
“class’”’ of that combination sweetmeat 
and condiment, chutney. 

Now chutneys imported in glass under 
a famous name are only for special occa- 
sions, but prepared at home they are 
neither costly nor troublesome. They 
have the additional merit that they may 
be indefinitely varied to suit the family 
preferences. The typical chutney is a com- 
bination of chopped fruits, fresh and dried, 
with onions and peppers, highly seasoned 
and reduced to a rich thick sauce by cook- 
ing with sugar and vinegar. Here are 
three of the more unusual: 


Green Tomato (‘hutney 


2 Sour Green Apples 

2 Small Green 
Tomatoes 

4 Medium Onions 

1 Pound of Seeded 
Raisins 

1 Quart of Vinegar 

2 Cupfuls of Brown 
Sugar 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mixed Pickling 
Spices 

¥% Teaspoonful of 
Cayenne Pepper or 
Tabasco Sauce 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Curry Powder 


HE fruit for this purpose should be 

quite small and hard. Pare and core 
the apples and chop them coarsely to- 
gether with the tomatoes, onions and rais- 
ins. Boil together for twenty minutes 
the vinegar, sugar, salt and pickling spices, 
tied ina bag. Add the chopped fruit and 
vegetables and cook until thick and clear. 
Season with the cayenne pep- 
per or tabasco and with the 
curry powder mixed with a 
little cold water. These quan- 
tities make about 
five pints. Let ripen 
for a month or two 
before using. 


ae 


Fig Chutney 


6 Ripe Tomatoes 
6 Tart Apples 
12 Dried Figs 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Ginger 


1 Small Onion 14 Cupful of Honey 


1 Clove of Garlic 2 Cupfuls of Vinegar 
1 Tablespoonful of 4 Teaspoonful of 
Salt Cayenne Pepper 
ARE and core the apples and chop 
them coarsely together with the to- 
matoes, which should be of medium size, 
and the figs. Mince the onion and garlic 
clove very fine. Mix all the ingredients 
together, place them in a preserving kettle 
and cook slowly for two hours or more. 
Pour hot into sterilized glass jars and seal 
at once. This makes about three pints of 
a relish which is decidedly Oriental in its 
rich mingling of flavors. 









‘Dried ‘Peach Chutney 


2 Pounds of Dried 
Peaches 

§ Pound of Seedless 
Raisins 


2 Red Sweet Peppers 
3 Pounds of Brown 
Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 
14 Pound of Green 1 Cupful of Vinegar 
Ginger Root 2 Hot Chili Peppers 
6 Cloves of Garlic 


OAK the peaches overnight in water to 

cover, after washing well. In the morn- 
ing cut them in strips, bring to a boil in 
the water in which they were soaked, and 
add the vinegar, salt, sugar, raisins, 
ginger root chopped fine, peppers seeded 
and cut in strips, and the garlic tied in a 
bit of cheesecloth. Simmer for about three 
hours, stirring often. Remove the garlic 
and bottle in sterilized jars while hot. 
Makes about four quarts. 


Saturday Night ‘Relish 


15 Ripe Tomatoes 3 Green Peppers 


6 Onions : 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Brown Sugar 
Salt 4 Teaspoonful of 


6 Sour Apples Cayenne Pepper 


1 Cupful of Vinegar 


REPARE the fruit and vegetables as 

usual, chop fine, and cook all the in- 
gredients together for about one and a 
half hours. This relish is so-called because 
it is especially delicious when served with 
Boston baked beans. 


(ape Cod (atchup 


1 Quart of Cranberries 
1 Cupful of Water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 

Pickling Spices Paprika 

2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

OIL the berries with the water, vine- 

gar and whole spices until just tender. 
Then put them through a vegetable pres: 
or purée sieve. Add the 
sugar, salt and paprika, and 
cook ten minutes longer 
Either put up in preserve jar: 
and seal in the usua! 
way while hot ot 
pour into wide 
mouthed bottle: 
and dip the cork: 
in melted paraffi: 
when cold. As this 
product has a tend 
ency to congeal, the 
wide-mouthed con 
tainer is essential 
A scant two pints is the quantity resultin: 
from this recipe. This is an excellent ac 
companiment for all kinds of meats. 


2 Cupfuls of Vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Tomato Butter 


9 Pounds of Ripe 3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Tomatoes, Chopped Mixed Ground 
1 Quart of Vinegar Spices 
3 Pounds of Sugar 


M% all together and boil until thick — 
about one hour. 

will yield about eight half-pint glasses 0! 
the butter. This is a mild relish that the 
children will enjoy with their lunches. 





These quantities 
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To Such a Bride as This 


OW beautifully the world honors her 

day of days. Her family, through a 
brilliant wedding. Society, through its bril- 
liant presence....And both, through a gift 
room filled with gifts of solid silver. 


At such a wedding, in Atlanta, were 
counted 108 different gifts of solid silver. At 
another, in San Francisco, a complete com- 
plement of solid silver for a mansion. Always, 
everywhere, the bride of social importance 
is distinguished by her solid silver. Always, 
everywhere, the supreme solid-silver gift comes 


from her own family—the dinner service. 

Such a bride, too, cherishes the hope that 
her service will be in the Wedgwood Design 
in International Sterling. Delicate traceries 
cover Wedgwood’s surfaces. Yet, so fine the 
silversmithing, the effect suggests lace. Lace 
in silver!—how charming!—how bridelike! 

These delicate motifs are carried out in a 
complete service. Pieces can be added or re- 
placed at any time; Wedgwood is perma- 
nently stocked. If your jeweler cannot show 
you the actual silver, he can readily obtain it. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER 





me INTERNATIONAL SUNER CO. @3 


Fe 





WEDGWOOD 
DESIGN 





The Lovely ‘‘Bride’s Book of Silver’’ 
(sent free) 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old rose 
and silver. Its contents are a bride’s 
hope—in picture and story....Tells 
why solid silver, and what solid silver, 
and how to go about “arranging it.” 
Presents ten wonderful full-size plates, 
showing ten bride’s designs in a se- 
lection of flat silver and hollowware, 
and giving complete prices and de- 
scriptions. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 2-100, In- 
ternational Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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TASTE 
THE 
TASTE 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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10c now buys 


Underwood 
Pure Deviled Ham 
in the new size can 


HE new 10c size of Underwood Pure Deviled 

Ham now comes in handy cartons (shown 
above) containing 6 cans. Buy it by the carton 
and have some always on hand. 


There is nothing more delicious for sandwiches 
than Underwood Pure Deviled Ham. Indispen- 
sable for picnics, light luncheons and suppers. 
That flavor of fine ham, boiled en casserole, 
chopped fine and delicately spiced is irresistible! 


Ask your grocer for the new package. Also 
larger size cans if you wish. Always look for the 
label with the famous Red Devil. 


Send 10c for new size can. 


Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 


In business over 100 years 











Hot chocolate or cocoa with sandwiches and crackers makes an excellent cool evening repast. 


What Do You Know About It? 


some a the fat extr: panies ? 

) Tuts 1s Wuy cocoa and chocolate may often be used 

4) interchangeably. 

DO YOU KNOW it is the fat in chocolate which makes it the 
more difficult to digest? 








| Tuis 1s Wuy cocoa makes a beverage better adapted to chil- 
| dren and invalids. 

| 

| DO YOU KNOW that cocoa contains a substance closely re- 
| lated to the caffein in tea and coffee? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a cup of cocoa is a stimulating drink and should 
be added to milk merely as a flavoring when given to small 
children. 

| DO YOU KNOW that cocoa contains fat, starch and protein, 
and when made into a drink with milk it is a food of con- 
siderable nutritive value? 


Tuis 1s Wuy cocoa should not be used as a beverage with a 
heavy meal. 

DO YOU KNOW that cocoa is insoluble in milk and water? 

Tuis 1s Wuy when the beverage is allowed to stand without 
stirring some of the cocoa settles as sediment. 

DO YOU KNOW that cocoa contains starch? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the flavor is improved by boiling. 

DO YOU KNOW that milk, because it contains albumen, 
should not be cooked at a high temperature? 

Tuts 1s Wuy milk should not be added to cocoa until the latter 
has been thoroughly cooked. 


DO YOU KNOW that the “skin” which sometimes forms on 
your cup of cocoa or chocolate is the albumen of the milk 
coagulated by heat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it should be stirred into the beverage, and not 
skimmed off and thrown away. 


DO YOU KNOW that long cooking of chocolate causes the 


fat to separate and float on the surface of the beverage? 

Tuts 1s Wuy chocolate cannot be cooked as thoroughly as 
cocoa. 

DO YOU KNOW that condensed or dried milk is sometimes 
added to chocolate? 

Tus 1s Wuy milk chocolate has additional food value. 

DO YOU KNOW that the shell or bark which is separated 


from the roasted cocoa bean has a cocoa flavor but not much 
else? 


HIS IS cocoa made from “cocoa shells” lacks the rich- 
z 1s Wuy de fi a hell 
ness which we enjoy in a beverage made from the cocoa 
bean. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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Cheerful, 
comfortable rooms 
will help you 
keep the boys 
at home! 


OU can make your rooms 
attractive and inviting at low 
cost by furnishing them with 
Bird's Neponset Rugs. For standard 
sizes you will only have to pay 
from $9.00 to $18.00. | 


Cee 


Let your boy mess around, if he 
wants to. What if he does spill 
things on the floor and leave a 
train of dirt and dust behind him! 


CLO 


It’s no trouble at all to clean 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs. Just use 
your dry mop, and occasionally 
lukewarm water and soap. That’s 


all. 


CRO 


Bird’s Neponset Rugs are easy to 
keep bright and sanitary, because 
their smooth, brilliant surface 
makes it impossible for dirt and 
dust to hide 

CHO 


And their beautiful oriental, floral 
and tile patterns make Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs suitable for every 
room in your home. Ask to see 
them at your furniture store or 
department store. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 

Pioneers in Felt-base Floor Coverings 

EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 







Ask for Bird’s Neponset Rugs. You can 
identify them by the patented waxed 
back, an exclusive feature that makes 
them waterproof underneath and pre- 
vents staining your floors. 


CHICAGO .. ._ 111 North Canal Street 
New YorK . . . . . 295 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . 112 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . 1401 Jefferson Building 
ATLANTA . . « «+ 1318 Healey Building 
Dattas_ . . Ross Avenue and Carter Street 
St.PauL . . Terminal Warehouse Building 

Eighth and Locust Streets 


Manufadurers of Bird’s Neponset Twin Shin- 
gles, Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
Roofing, Bird’s Neponset Black Building 
Paper, and Bird’s Neponset Wall Board. 








BIRD 
NEPONSET 


PRODUCTS 


wEnwaee 











Only the genuine 
Bird's Neponset Rug 
has the patented 
waxed back / 





Bird's Neponset Rugs 
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Adventure 


cA talk with mothers by 


FRANCES PARKINSON 
KEYES 
eAuthor of ‘* Letters from 


, a Senator’s Wife” 
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Te . Mrs. Keyes and I sat talking 

> together in the room where 
so many of her articles have 
been written; and I asked her 
how, with the many varied 
demands which life has made 

























































upon her, she has still found 
so much time to give to her 

















children. 

“The whole thing,” she 
said, “‘can be summed up like this: During 
the period of babyhood, a child requires its mother’s undi- 
vided attention. Its needs are largely physical, and she 
should neither entrust the responsibility for these needs to 
anyone else, nor allow other household cares to divert her 
too much from them. Then, during the next rapid stage of 
development, both physical and mental, she can exert enor- 
mous influence upon her children. By ‘talking and reading 
with them, by going to the theatre and concerts with them, 
by pointing out the truths and beauties of life, in short, by 
living with her children, a mother can guide them safely to 
sturdy manhood and wholesome womanhood. 

“After this comes a third period—a period when youth 
longs to start out on the road to high adventure, to see the 
world, to find its life work. Open fields, great cities, wide seas, 
distant ports, begin to beckon. And youth answers the call. 
But the half-grown men and women still cling to their mother. 
They want to fare forth; and still they do not want to leave 
her behind. Won’t she come with them on the high adven- 
ture of life? 

“Why don’ t_ more women do this? Simply because they 

‘haven’t time’? Housework—that is their life. The washtub 
and ironing board, the kitchen range and sewing basket— 
these fill their days. Mothers do not see how they can devote 
more time to their children without neglecting their routine 
tasks. They often do not realize that today’s world, while 
demanding more of a mother’s time, has furnished many 
ways of securing more time. In practically every department 
of household work there are short cuts and new methods that 


“By tivine with her children, a mother can guide them safely to sturdy manhood and wholesome womanhood” 


reduce hours to minutes. The bread a woman used to bake 
herself can now often be delivered by a bakery. A touch of a 
switch and the floor is cleaned. A telephone call and the 
modern laundry takes the washing and ironing completely 
out of the home—and saves at least two full days each week. 
And all at a cost much less than the old-fashioned way—a 
cost that is within the reach of hundreds of thousands. 

“Tf the women who ‘haven’t time’ would only adopt these 
methods, how much happier their lives might be, and how 
much fuller their companionship with their children!” 





More than two million women have found that, at a price within their 
means, they can purchase the time required for the duties of motherhood. 
For the modern laundry has taken from the house all the worry and work 
of doing or supervising the washing—it has given these women a whole 
new day of leisure every week, This same time-saving help is available 
to every woman, for today’s laundry offers services to fit every family’s 
needs and every family’ s pocketbook. All-ironed services, partially -ironed 
services, services in which the clothes are returned damp for ironing at 
home—you have all of these to choose from. Today, phone one of the 
modern laundries in your city—give this new washday help a trial. 








Published in the interest of the public and on behalf of ! 
Laundry Industry by The American Laundry Geen ery 
Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Let us try a recipe, having tang and lure— 
Stir the batch and take one out—Journal rules are sure. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Menu Substantials for the Remaining Warm Days of Summer 


Everyday Chicken Pie 


2 Cupfuls of Left-over 4 Teaspoonful of 
Diced Chicken Paprika 
t Pork Chops 14 Teaspoonful of Wor- 
1 Teaspoontul of Salt cestershire Sauce 
1 Onion 14 Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Kitchen Bouquet 


Flour 1 Pint of Cooked 
1 Cupful of Chicken String Beans 
Broth 4 Small Potatoes 


\¢ Teaspoonful of Pepper Pastry for Crust 


ITH the chicken at hand the ad- 
\ y dition of the pork chops will make 
a delicious pie which will serve 
six people generously. First, sprinkle the 
chops with the salt and sauté them slowly 
with two slices of the 
onion. Then remove them 
and make a gravy by com- 
bining the flour with the fat 
in the pan and adding the 
chicken broth to it. Any 
left-over gravy may also be 
added. Add more salt, if 
needed, together with the 
pepper, paprika, sauce and 
kitchen bouquet. Cut the 
meat from the chops in pieces 
the size of the chicken and 
combine the two meats in a 
deep buttered baking dish. 
Meanwhile cook the pota- 
toes, sliced a quarter of an inch thick, in 
boiling salted water for ten minutes. Ar- 
range the beans on the meat and the po- 
tatoes over them. Top with crust brushed 
with white of egg and bake for twenty 
minutes in a hot oven (450° F.). 
Miss T. E. P., New York City. 


(old Neat Mold 


2 Pounds of Veal 
1 Pound of Salt Pork 
1 Small Onion 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Sage 
4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


LECT a shoulder cut of veal or any 
other lean portion preferred. Wash 
the salt pork, which should be well streaked 
with lean, and soak it in cold water for an 
hour. Then cook it with the veal and 
onion sliced, in cold water to just cover. 
{emove the bones and chop the meat 
rather coarsely. Meanwhile let the liquor 
boil down partially, for only two cupfuls 
vill be needed. Skim off the fat and add 
the two cupfuls of the broth to the meat, 
‘ogether with the seasonings, pour into a 
wet mold and set away to stiffen over- 
ight. Unmold and serve, garnished with 
‘ettuce and accompanied with a tart 
relish. Extra broth may be used as a 
foundation for soup. 


Mrs. J. T. T., Bemidji, Minn. 
Stuffed Gabbages 


2 Cabbages 


i s 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Pound of Minced 
am 


Dried Bread 
Crumbs 


% Teaspoonful of Salt 4 Tablespoonfuls of 


4% Teaspoonful of Cream 
Pepper 114 Pints of Milk 


GQELECT small, compact heads of sum- 
mer cabbage weighing about a pound 
each. With a sharp knife cut out the 


1 
1 
7 


For sure results in cookery 
Call Arthur Mometer, M.D. decreased, according to spe- 


tough stem ends, saving the very ends for 
plugs. Then hollow the cabbages out 
slightly. Makea filling by mixing together 
the ham, salt, pepper, bread crumbs and 
cream. Three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter may be used instead of the cream. 
Pack the cavities of the cabbages -neatly 
with this filling, replace the plugs, and tie 
each in a piece of netting or coarse cheese 
cloth. Drop them into a kettle of the milk 
boiling with an equal quantity of water. 
All milk may be used or beef 
stock, as preferred. Season 
the liquid with a teaspoonful 
of salt and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Cook 
until the cabbages are ten- 
der—not more than twenty 
minutes. Remove from the 
netting and serve at once on 
a hot platter with or with- 
out a drawn-butter sauce 
made by thickening the 
liquid in which the cabbages 
were cooked with flour and 
butter rubbed together. 
Each cabbage will serve two 
persons generously, so the 
recipe may be increased or 





cial requirements. This is an 
excellent way to use up a small quantity 
of left-over meat of any kind. 
Miss M. M. W., Carrollton, Ohio. 


Luncheon Salad 


14 Cupful of Tuna Fish 1 Pint of Shredded 


2 Hard-Cooked Eggs Cabbage 
14 Cupful of Nut Meats 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Pint of Cooked Chives 
String Beans 14 Cupful of Mayon- 


1 Dill Pickle naise 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


INCE the tuna fish, add the eggs 

chopped, the nuts coarsely chopped, 
the beans cut in inch pieces, the cabbage, 
the pickle chopped and the chives minced. 
Add the mayonnaise and salt and mix all 
together well; serve on lettuce. Garnish 
with a whirl of mayonnaise sprinkled with 
capers or minced parsley. 

Mrs. J. P. M., Hillsboro, Ore. 


+ . 
Oheese Delight 
2 Eggs ¥g Teaspoonful of 
114 Cupfuls of Stale Pepper 
Bread lq Pound of American 
112 Teaspoonfuls of Cheese 
Salt 1 Pint of Milk 


O THE two eggs, beaten, add the 

bread broken into bits, the salt, pep- 
per, cheese which has been grated, and 
the milk, scalded. Pour into buttered 
custard cups or individual casseroles, 
place them in a pan containing a little 
hot water and bake as custards in a rather 
slow oven, 325° F., for an hour or until 
firm, when a silver knife inserted in the 
center should come out clean. This may 
be baked in a large casserole or baking 
dish, if preferred. Flecked with paprika 
or chopped parsley, it is an attractive dish. 

Miss E. K. S., Bronx, N. Y. 
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Monday Morning— 


Start the Week Smiling with a 
Refreshing Breakfast of KELVINATED FoopDs 


After a summer Sunday—when 
Monday morning dawns sunny 
and hot—what do you find in 
your refrigerator to tempt break- 
fast appetites ? What do you serve 
to start the week: right? 


Kelvinated foods just fairly coax 
midsummer appetites. Taken 
from the cold, frosty air of a 
Kelvinator -chilled refrigerator 
they are irresistible. 


Think of sliced oranges, served 
ice-cold;—of cantaloupe or 
grapefruit, chilled through and 
through; or of home-canned 
fruits, served cold-in their rich 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2042 West Fort Str., Derroit, MICHIGAN 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 517 W. Pitt St., Windsor, Ont. (147) 
) t 
The Ghdest Domestic 


Electric 


Refrigeration 


juices. Think of the cream 
for your cereals cold and 
refreshing. 


The delightful thing about Kel- 
vinator Refrigeration is that it is 
just as frosty and cold after a 
week-end as at any other time. It 
stays that way without attention. 
You need never worry about ice 
melting over Sunday, and Mon- 
day morning finds foods cold, 
delicious and wholesome. 


Your local dealer can put Kel- 
vinator in the refrigerator you are 
now using. Phone him, or write 
to us for interesting literature. 
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Nine million germs 
on one cleaning cloth! 


A BRAND new cloth, 20 inches square, was 
used for one week in the usual cleaning work 
around a house— washing woodwork, clean- 
ing closets and wash basins, wiping rugs, etc. 


At the end of the week, the cloth was 
washed thoroughly with soap and water, 
wrung as dry as possible, and afterwards 
rinsed twice inclear water. Then it was given 
to a leading New York bacteriological labo- 
ratory for examination. The laboratory re- 
port showed “a bacterial count of 9 x 106 
—that is, 9,000,000 germs or bacteria were 






















«i on the cloth.” 





His health is guarded 


because he lives in a health-clean home 


Things you should 


know about germs 


Do you know 


—What germs really are, how they 
breed, and when they are dangerous? 


—How our bodies protect us from germs? 


—How to shield healthy members of 
your family against contagion from 
an ill member? 


—Why the average life-span of your 
children will be longer than that of 
your generation? 


—The proper, scientific way to perform 
your daily house-cleaning? 


—What are the danger-spots in cellars, 
and how they can be prevented ? 


—How the utmost feminine daintiness 
may be obtained? 


—The symptoms of illness in a baby? 


—The five simple golden rules that keep 
baby well? 

—At what age your baby should sit up? 

—How many times stronger than car- 
bolic acid “ Lysol’’ is? 


—How to sterilize with “Lysol’’ in 
case of illness—in case of childbirth? 


ALL these questions, and many 

more, you will find answered in the 

three helpful little volumes of the 
“Lysol”? Health Library. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


FOR YOUR FREE SET 





Reg U.S. Pat OM 


ITTLE hands that cling to chair arms, that throw 
L down beloved playthings only to pick them 
from the floor again—how can we protect them 
from the constant menace of germs that hide in dust 
and dirt, that lurk on all surfaces? 


Germs, those tiny organisms so small the naked 
eye can never see them, are a continual danger to 
children. They take their toll in colds, influenza, 
measles and more serious illnesses. Mothers know it 
is impossible to keep the children always spotless, 
always inactive. One thing only can we do—make 
safe the places in which they must play. 


To kill germs requires 
no extra trouble 


Ovutpvoors the friendly sun kills germs quickly. But 
inside there are a hundred danger places where they 
can live and breed. Scientists tell us they do not 
linger long in the air; they settle on all surfaces. 
You can find them on tables, chair-arms, door- 
knobs, bannisters, every spot that hands, big and 
little, must touch. 


Soap-and-water alone is powerless to destroy 
germs. But one simple action, without extra work 
or trouble, does kill them. Put a few drops of 


Disinfectant 











“Lysol’’ Disinfectant into your cleaning water 
every time you clean. Into this dip your mop, your 
broom, your dust-cloth. The protective solution 
goes beneath mere surface cleanliness, it kills the 
menacing germs that hide in cracks and crevices. 


A wonderful aid to modern cleaning 


“Lyso.”” is now used everywhere for safer cleaning, 
because it has three special properties that make 
work easier. 


1. It deodorizes—banishing stuffy, stale odors 
2. It purifies, destroying germs 
3. Its soapy nature helps to clean as it disinfects 


You will be surprised to find how the “Lysol” 
solution helps you in cleaning white woodwork. 
Finger-spots are disinfected and removed like light- 
ning. Floors are purified, nickel and white tiling 
shine. Your home is cleansed more quickly and 
more effectively by the help of these magic drops. 


“Lysol”’ is so carefully blended that in proper 
proportion it will not hurt or roughen the most 
sensitive hands. It comes in three sizes, 3, 7 and the 
economical 16 ounces. Your druggist has it in the 
familiar yellow carton. If you haven't a bottle, 
get one today. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Green- 
wich Street, New York City. Sole Distributors: 
LEHN & FINK, INC., New York. Canadian 
agents, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 1o McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 


Send coupon for the “‘ Lysol”? Health Library to: 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 
Dept. E 27, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 


(Print name and address in ink) 
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The Modern Way of Hlousecleaning 


(Continued from Page 125) 


The various mattresses and chair and 
lounge pads should also be vacuum- 
- ?_< Use the hose attachment and 

“button’’ tool and go over the edges 

ih especial care, for they are a lurking 

place for moths, but this treatment spells 

almost sure destruction if it is used often 
enough and thoroughly. 

Bric-a-braccan beeither vacuum-cleaned 
in the regular way or it can be taken out- 
of-doors and with the blower of the cleaner 
be completely freed from dust. It took me 
some time to convince myself that books 
and their shelves could be better done with 
the cleaner than by hand, but I am now 
sure that there is a real gain in cleanliness. 
Two work more easily for this task than 
one, for one can hold the cleaner in the 
best position 
and the other 
apply each 
book to the 
tool. Again I 
have no argu- 
ment for 
speed in the 
actual process 
of cleaning, 
but so much 
of disagree- 
able dust and 
inefficient 
cleaning is 
eliminated 
that ‘the 
method is 
justified. 

Much of the 
good-cleaning 
results de- 
pend upon the 
care you give 
your cleaner, 
so to insure 
its efficient 
service is a 
necessary part 
of houseclean- 
ing prepara- 
tion. This 
can almost be 
summed up in 
the one word—oil. Lack of it spells worn- 
out bearings and burned armatures. And 
these are both costly, to say nothing of 
the annoyance of being without this ‘‘ best 
friend”’ while it is being repaired. 





Use Your (‘leaner Intelligently 


IL your machine at least once a month. 
Don’t leave it to someone else; no one 

has the same interest in protecting it 
against wear that you have. And it is wise 
to use the oil that is provided with the ma- 
chine, renewing the supply from the dealer. 
These suggestions from a service man- 
ager are well worth passing on: Break in 
your vacuum cleaner slowly like you would 
your new automobile. Use it the first time 
for fifteen minutes only, then for thirty, 
and so on, until it becomes flexible with 
ise. Empty the bag after every cleaning 
use. Clean it thoroughly. The machine 
does its best work when the bag is empty. 
if the dust-bag opening becomes clogged, 
‘ hinders the free passage of air, without 
which there can be no cleaning action. 
Don't try to pick up objects, no matter 
h low small. Dodge the hairpin that may 
lamage the fan and the common pin which 
nught puncture the bag. Keep the cord 
iree from knots and kinks, and wind it in 
different lengths occasionally, so that the 
wear will be more evenly distributed. 
inally, never wash the bag, for it will 
shrink and correspondingly cut down the 
suction power. On the other hand, burn 
a used bag rather than return it for re- 
pair. It may be the cause of spreading 
infectious and contagious diseases. Renew 
the bag of the vacuum cleaner often enough 
lo satisfy your ideas of cleanliness, even 


ie the machine is working all right. 





The modern method of housecleaning calls for efficiency bad. 
on every score and an elimination of all flying dust. 
Books cleaned by the method pictured here are really clean. 


Walls are a real problem of cleanliness 
only if they are papered with a type that 
cannot be washed. It is possible to remove 
an occasional mark or spot with one of 
the wall-paper cleaners or a piece of fresh 
bread, but it is a real task to go over an 
entire room. Moreover, when I tried it I 
discovered that it roughened the surface 
just enough to catch the dust more rapidly 
than before. For this reason the only prac- 
tical cleaning of a papered wall seems to 
be a brushing down with a soft wool mop. 

Washable wall covering can now be 
found without the glossy surface suitable 
only for bathrooms, and so on. In my 
opinion these glossy wall coverings are not 
adapted for kitchens or workrooms be- 
cause they reflect so much light that there 
is a distinct 
eyestrain to 
be noticed. 
These dull- 
finished wash- 
able“ papers’”’ 
overcome all 
sanitary dis- 
advantages 
and they can 
be selected in 
plain colors or 
patterned de- 
signs adapted 
to any room. 
They prove 
cheaper than 
a really satis- 
factory paint 
job, but more 
than that, 
present-day 
plaster does 
not always 
take kindly to 
paint. It is 
sometimes 
unevenly ab- 
sorbed and in 
time looks 
I have 
throughout 
the house the 
plain painted 
walls on plaster which have successfully 
weathered the ‘‘storm” of two soft-coal 
winters out of five, always emerging with 
clean faces after their seasonal washing. 
They are not perfect from the standpoint 
of appearance, of course, but I am sure 
they look better than if unwashed papered 
walls had been left a similar length of 
time. 

This necessary washing of walls is not 
too hard a task, if a strong stepladder is 
provided to care for high places. Always 
begin at the top and work down; only in 
this way can you avoid streaks and marks. 
Whether the surface be painted wall or 
woodwork, the actual washing is identical 
in method. And success depends on using 
only a very little water. Wring the cloth 
as dry as possible from water containing a 
little washing powder or ammonia if you 
wish, though I have cleaned without it, and 
this is of course easier on the hands. 


Magic Ways for Chasing Dirt 


PPLY alittle friction powder tothecloth 
and use an up-and-down motion— 
never a circular one. Clean only a small 
section at a time, and follow immediately 
with a clean and dry cloth, wiping the sur- 
face until it is perfectly dry. This is the 
best treatment for ordinary soil. Soft coal 
does not yield as readily, so a liberal quan- 
tity of soap powder or cloudy ammonia 
may be needed. With a gloss enamel sur- 
face be careful of the quantity of friction 
soap you use. Oftentimes a cloth wrung 
from soap flakes or naphtha soap suds will 
prove all that is needed. The main thing 
is to learn to use water sparingly, for too 
often the task of washing off the waste 
water is as arduous as the first removal of 
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Half-mast this flag— 
they’re all ctw 


Brack F Lac is the symbol of sudden death to bugs. 
And it is the surest death ever discovered. It kills 
every kind of insect in the home. Flies v7 mosquitoes Wee and 


roaches adage are completely wiped out by it. Bedbugs, dog fleas, 
ants, moths and plant lice die instantly when Biack FLac is used. 


aa’ 7 ae 
DEAD DEAD DEAD DEAD DEAD 
Brack Fac is different from any Take your choice. Either is equally 
insect-killer you ever used. It isdead- deadly toall bugs—with these three ex- 
lier. Ordinary insecticides kill, at best, | ceptions: Never use the liquid on furs, 
only 6 out of every 10 bugs. The four use the powder to make them moth- 
which get away breed hundreds which __ proof; use the powder, also, to kill fleas 
return. That is why it often seems on dogs and other pets; use the pow- 
impossible to get rid of the pests. der to kill those little parasites which 
Biack Frac works in a different live on flowers and destroy them. 
way. Asurer way. It kills every bug— | Many people use both, preferring 
10 out of every 10. Not one escapes. The LIQUID to kill 






For BLack FLaG containsasecret, veg- FLIES . MOSQUITOES . MOTHS 
etable ingredient that bugs breathe The POWDER to kill 

and die. It gets them all. It willcom- RoacHEs ANTS . BEDBUGS 
pletely rid a home of insect pests DOG FLEAS PLANT LICE 


when all else fails. 
Make this convincing test on your dog 

If you have a dog, and the dog has 
fleas, stand him on a newspaper and 
rub some Biack FLaGc powder well 
into his coat. Ina 
few seconds you will 
see the fleas come 


CHICKEN LICE 


Powder, 15¢ up. Powder Gun, 10c. Liquid, 
25c up. Sprayer, 45c. Introductory package, 
containing BLack FLac seer and 

a -65c 


sprayer, only . 


Let us send you this a dechie 


Let us send you, free and postpaid, a 
booklet telling the many uses of this mas- 

















li hes ter insect-killer, and complete information 
struggling to the sur- on ridding a house of any pest you wish to 
face. Each know about. Check the coupon below, and 
and every mail to BLack FLaa, Baltimore, Md. 
flea will © 1925, G. L. Co., Inc. 
then fall MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
fan Ee . 
paper and BLACK FLAG, L.H.J. 9-25 
: AGLE STREET, Bautimore, Mb. 
d b f 2202 E. S B M 
le before // Please send me your complete booklet on ridding the house 
your eyes. //of insect pests, plus special directions for getting rid of 
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Cleans this part of 
your bath tub, too 


Every time you use the bath tub you use the drain, 
too—but how often do you clean the drain? 
That’s where the soapy refuse collects, making 
the drain slow-flowing— bothersome. 


Drano works like magic on clogged and lazy 
drains. Just pour it in, add water according to 
directions on the can. It boils and bubbles, scours 
and scrubs as it dissolves the hair, grease, lint and 
soapy waste that accumulate in drains. Flush out 
with water and—swoosh—the drain is wide open— 
the tub empties with a swirling, whirlpool motion. 


Drano purifies and sterilizes, too—keeps drains 
sanitary—destroys breeding places for germs. 


Use Drano regularly 


Thousands of housewives are using Drano regularly in 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry—keeping drains clean and 
active. Drano also disinfects and deodorizes garbage 





iz 


cans—keeps refrigerator drain-pipes clean— 
removes grease from garage floors. 


Drano positively will not harm porce- 
lain, enamel or plumbing. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c for a full-sized can. Express 
charges additional outside of the United 
States and Canada. The Drackett Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
5 





Drano is used by restaurants, hotels, apartment and of.- 
fice buildings, barber shops and beauty shops to save 
plumbing bills and the nuisance of sluggish drains. 
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the soil. And the water itself is not use- 
ful save as the medium for holding the 
cleansing agent. 

Here is an easy way of washing the in- 
side white curtains: Dip them at once into 
a bath of weak ammonia water. I use the 
“‘cloudy”’ type that has some soap added 
to it, and I make the solution lukewarm. 
Allow them to soak for an hour and then 
rinse them in several waters until they are 
free of the dry dist that has discolored 
them. Then iron only those you absolutely 
have to. Where it is possible, hang while 
damp in the open air long enough to air 
and partly dry them. Then bring them in 
and hang at the windows where they be- 
long. Through the bot- 
tom hem, run a rod to 
pull them straight, and 
you will find them dry- 
ing into shape like new. 

In all housecleaning 
there is no more trying 
task than the windows, 
and personally I think 
the ‘‘outside’’ is a 
man’s-size job. So if it 
is a possible thing have 
a professional window 
cleaner do these. If you 
must undertake it, use 
a rubber squeegee if the 
panes are large enough 
to warrant and a long- 
handled window brush 
for the upper windows. 
The inside sashes are not difficult. Half 
and half water and one of the “rubbing” 
alcohols make an excellent mixture. Any 
of the friction cleansers that have been 
made fine enough for use on glass will prove 
a further help, especially if badly soiled. 
Here, too, the same caution as to an ex- 
cess of water must be used as with painted 
surfaces. Follow the example of the pro- 
fessional, who uses his cleaning cloth nearly 
dry, so completely does he wring it, and he 
follows the cleaning with the polishing 
cloth as soon as he has completed the sash 
in half a window. 


Cfloor Upkeep and ‘Renovation 


LOORS offer as big a problem to the 

housecleaning season as any, for mark- 
ing and scarring are bound to show and 
spoil the appearance of an otherwise per- 
fect room. Whether you prefer oil-polished 
floors or the wax-polished ones is largely 
a matter of choice. Personally I believe 
that the waxed ones demand less atten- 
tion and cost less to maintain in the long 
run, but they do not look so well the first 
year as they do the fifth, and to many 
housekeepers the wait does not seem 
worth while. If you decide to wax them 
this housecleaning season, they need no 
preparation aside from removing the old 
finish. In lieu of an electric floor scraper 
which really gets down to the fresh new 
wood, you can remove it with one of the 
preparations sold for the purpose. AIl- 
though the wax finish on oak or other 
hardwood makes a more beautiful appear- 
ance, I have felt equal satisfaction in my 
upstairs floors that are only hard pine. 
When we bought the house I had them 
scraped and a trace of burnt umber mixed 
with the filler. As soon as this was dry, 
paste wax was well rubbed in, and no fur- 
ther waxing of this kind has been needed 
in the five years since. The burnt umber 
softened the color to a neutral tan and the 
wax preserved the wood and gave a gra- 
cious polish. That there are no noticeable 
threshold marks proves that the method 
is practical for floors that must endure 
much traffic. 

Moreover, since the light polishers have 
been marketed, the routine care of the 
floor is made easy. The “liquid” waxes 
prove excellent for the weekly use and 
often make it unnecessary to repeat the 
paste waxing. I used these liquid-wax 
polishes about once a week the first year, 
and after that at varying intervals. They 
have a dressing now only about once in 
three months. In applying the liquid 
wax, put some on a cloth and fasten this 
over a mop head. Apply to the floor and 
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wipe over or polish with a polisher or the 
mopitself. Liquid wax containsa cleanser, 
so that there is a cleaning as well as a pol- 
ishing action toit. Tomy knowledge there 
is but one type of floor that is not adapted 
to waxing, and that is the parquet carpet- 
ing in which the hardwood is so thin that 
I believe no other treatment is quite as fine 
as varnishing. For these floors the oil pol- 
ishes offer the best protection to the wood. 

Then there are stains that may need 
correction. The most common on the oak 
floor is the black stain of an inklike depth. 
And it really is ink formed from the re- 
action between iron in water and the gallic 
acid in the wood. It commonly follows the 
careless leaving of 
a wet umbrella on 
the floor. Of all 
stains it is the 
most difficult. 
Oxalic acid may 
touch it, but it 
must be strong 
and liberally 
applied. To 
be sure it will 
take off the 
wax finish, but 
it is easy to 
replace this in 
the one spot. 
As soon as 
clean, rub 
fresh wax in 
»)s \ ~~ and you will 

a > soon be un- 
able to detect 
the patch. The best of all treatments, 
however, is one which stresses prevention. 

Furniture finishes, I find, are not easy 
to keep in good condition. In its care, it is 
fatal to use too much furniture polish. It 
was never intended by the makers to flood 
it on as I have seen done. This method 
leaves a sticky film and adds new difficul- 
ties to the problem. Choose any good pol- 
ish and use it as follows: Pour alittle intoa 
glass jar—a tablespoonful is enough—then 
place in the jar the cloth you use for polish- 
ing. A piece of thin velveteen is excellent. 
Let the cloth remain in contact with the 
polish until it has absorbed all of it. In 
this condition it is a real polisher and will 
leave no excess on the wood to fog and 
ruin the appearance. Renew the polish in 
the jar often enough to keep it in condition 
for use. Never use the cloth to remove 
dust without washing it. 


cA Schedule of (leaning Procedure 


NCE or twice a year I like to use old- 

fashioned ‘‘lemon oil,” applying it 
liberally to the wood and then rubbing to 
a fine polish with a dry cloth. Furniture 
so treated has a wonderfully freshened ap- 
pearance. But it should not be done too 
often. Even this will not remove the white 
marks that appear after water has come 
in contact with the wood finish for any 
length of time. The worst of these marks 
will yield to a weak solution of ammonia. 
Apply it only to the affected area and rub 
at once with furniture polish, and for this 
use a generous quantity and rub to a fine 
finish. There are today fine varnish fin- 
ishes made to withstand water action; in 
general the cheaper the varnish and tlie 
less expensive the furniture the more one 
will be troubled with these annoying 
stains. 

After trying different plans of cleaning 
procedure, this is the one I now follow in 
each room: (1) All curtains are taken 
down and put to soak. (2) The light- 
ing fixtures are dusted and polished, tlie 
shades are washed or vacuum-cleaned and 
the lamp bulbs and globes washed. (3) 
Walls, paint and windows are next washed 
or cleaned; the ceiling is given a dusting or 
fresh finish. (4) With the vacuum cleaner, 
rugs and floor, furniture and draperies, 
books and bric-a-brac are thoroughly 
cleaned. (5) The curtains are hung after 
rinsing them out as described. (6) The 
furniture is polished, and (7) the floor 1s 
given its oil or wax polish. Presto, the 
room is fresh, clean and ready for a new 
season of comfort. 
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Chevrolet represents the highest type of quality closed models and improved quality on all 


car selling at a low price. Public acknowledg- the models. Now Chevrolet provides “Quality 
ment of this fact has been evidenced by a greatly 


Teed dence s fo ae. at Low Cost” to a greater degree than ever before. 
creased demand has resulted in increased pro- Now Chevrolet presents to automobile buyers 
duction making possible decreased prices on everywhere a new measure of value. 





The Roadster - - $525 'TheCoach- - - - $695 


New and improved quality of equipment — New and improved quality of equipment — 
finished in a new color—gunmetal grey Duco. former price $735. 


; The Touring- - - $525 The Sedan - - - - $775 


7 New and improved quality of equipment — New and improved quality of equipment — 





finished in a new color—gunmetal grey Duco. former price $825. 
4 The Coupe- - - - $675 Somanencies nal i te 
4 New and improved quality of equipment — EPCOS ETUC = tC 

former price $715. ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Since his death his widow had continued to live there alone. 
But it was quite obvious to her acquaintances in town that 
the upkeep, even of as small an establishment as this, was a 
burden which her scanty financial resources could not carry 
many years. Captain Erastus had managed to save a few 
hundred dollars from the wage paid him by J. C. Judson & 
Co., and his life had been insured for a thousand dollars. 
The thousand Samantha had intrusted to Osborne & Judson 
for investment. From that investment she had been notified 
that she would probably get back one hundred and fifty. 
Each day, Sundays excepted, she trudged down to the two 
rooms over the post office, where Miss Anne Smalley carried 
on a dressmaking business, and there she did plain sewing 
from eight in the morning to five at night. 

On this particular Tuesday evening Samantha had come 
home late and more than usually weary. Her supper was a 
perfunctory affair. Then, too tired to wash dishes immedi- 
ately, she remained at the table, thinking. 

A knock at the kitchen door caused her to “jump pretty 
nigh out of her skin,” as she said afterward, and she an- 
swered it with foreboding. When she saw Carey 
Judson standing on the back step, she was, to 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 39) 


He patiently explained and reéxplained his reasons for 
paying her this small portion of his debt and hinted at the 
vague hope of other small payments which might come. 

“Of course I can’t promise that,’’ he said. “If I were able 
I should pay every cent I owe, and the Wellmouth people 
first of all. I wish I could make you understand how badly I 
feel about your husband’s insurance money having been lost 
through our firm. Cap’n Erastus was kind to me in a 
hundred ways when I was a boy and Well, good night, 
Mrs. Bangs. Oh, by the way, I want you to promise me not 
to tell a soul about your getting this money.” 

She was obviously disappointed. ‘‘Can’t I tell nobody?” 
she pleaded. ‘‘Not even Lemuel Baker when he comes to 
put on them shingles?” 
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“Work?”’ she asked. ‘What sort of work? I never heard 
you was doin’ any work, except whittlin’ out those bird dolls 
down in Tobias Higgins’ woodshed, or whatever he calls it, 
You don’t get pay for that, do you?”’ 

He explained that, ridiculous as it might seem, he was paid 
for the wooden birds. 

“My soul!’’ was her comment. “Well, a fool and his 
money’s soon parted, that’s all I’ve got to say. You make 
those things on Sundays, I hear. Is that true?”’ 

“Why—yes, I suppose it is. I work at them evenings, 
but I do some work on Sunday afternoons.” 

“Humph! Well, bad as I need money, I don’t take any 
that’s got by workin’ on the Lord’s Day.”’ 

He strained the truth to the extent of telling her that the 
money he intended giving her was derived entirely from his 
wages with J. C. Judson & Co. 

“Sit down,” she said shortly. ‘“‘There’s some more things 
I want to be sure of before I take any money from you, Mr, 
Carey Judson. What are you payin’ it for, anyway? Are 
you cal’latin’ to pay everybody you owe?”’ 

He assured her that, much as he would like to, he 
could not hope to pay all his creditors. 








“Then what did you pick me out for?” she de- 





quote her own expression once more, so took up [ a 


short that she just stood there and gaped like a 
sculpin. ‘‘Why, my good land!” was her greeting. 

“‘Good evening, Mrs. Bangs,” said Carey. ‘Are 
you busy—too busy to see me a minute?”’ 

Mrs. Bangs managed to say that she didn’t know 
as she was busy. Wouldn’t hecomein? He entered, 
and she preceded him into the little dining room. 
She was apprehensive. Had he come to tell her that 
she was not to have even the hundred and fifty 
dollars? 

He was holding his straw hat in his hand and 
twisting it around and around by the brim. “Mrs. 
Bangs,” he faltered, ‘‘I—I—well, I’ve come to talk 
with you about—er—er—money.”’ 





— gasped. It must be what she feared. He had 
come to say she could not have the hundred and 
fifty. He put his hat on the table and reached into 
his pocket. “‘I have—er—brought you a hundred 
dollars,’’ he said. “‘I—I hope you—you can use it.” 

She stared at him as he produced a pocketbook 
and opened it. 

“T wish it were more,” he went on. “Perhaps 
there may be more by and by. You see, I—well, 
Cap’n Erastus, your husband, was—was—I liked 
him and he worked for father so many years, I —— 
Well, here is the hundred. You will take it, won’t 
you?” He was counting the bills upon the table. 

Her fear was a certainty by this time. ‘A hun- 
dred!”’ she cried. ‘‘Mercy on me! What will I do? 
They said—Mr. George himself told me I’d get a 
hundred and fifty anyhow. I was countin’ on it. 





Bargains in ‘Da ryS 
By B. Y. WILLIAMS 


UST a few left that are sunny and golden! 
Summer came bringing a marvelous store— 
Bright days and dreamy days, days made for 

pleasure; P 
These are the last. There are really no more. 
Will you have one of the few still remaining? 
Just for the taking! The small price one pays 
Never is missed. These are wonderful values— 
Remnants of summer! Bargains in days! 


Look, you will find them surprisingly lovely; 
Those that were dusty are freshened by 
showers; 
Each one designed by an artist in color; 
Some are embroidered with exquisite flowers. 
Will you have this one of goldenrod pattern 
All wrapped about with a soft purple haze? 
This is the last clearance sale of the season— 
Remnants of summer! Bargains in days! 


manded. 


HE answer to this required all the diplomacy at 

his limited command. He stammered, twisted 
his forelock, crossed and recrossed his knees, and 
then somewhat incoherently explained that he had 
planned to begin repaying those in Wellmouth to 
whom he owed the least; and that she was one of 
these. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘‘then I don’t know as 
there’s any good reason why I shouldn’t take my 
own. I suppose you want a receipt.” 

She insisted on giving it, although anything as 
businesslike as a receipt had been far from his 
thought. When he insisted upon her keeping the 
payment a secret, he had to undergo another cross- 
examination. 

“Well,” she said at last, ‘‘I won’t tell. I can un- 
derstand why you don’t want everybody to know, 
of course. Some of ’em here in this town would be 
sittin’ on your doorstep from mornin’ till night, if 
they heard of it. Well, considerin’ everything I’m 
much obliged to you, Mr. Judson. I'll keep still 
about it. Good night.” 

Before he reached the door she spoke again. 
“Wait a minute,’ she commanded. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thin’ I want you to take along with you.”’ 

She went into the adjoining room and returned, 
bringing two printed leaflets. ‘‘ You look these over 
when you get a chance,”’ she said. 

The door closed behind him. He groped his way 
down the stairs in the darkness. At home in the 
solitude of his own room he inspected the leaflets. 














I don’t see how I can do with less. You see, it’s the 














The title of one was Remember the Sabbath Day, 








hens I’m thinkin’ about most. Afore Rastus died 
he said much as a dozen times: ‘If I don’t get the 
shingles pretty soon, S’manthy, it’ll be too late for them 
hens.’ That’s what he said, and ’twas almost his last words. 
Oh, Mr. Carey, if you could just —— Can’t you?”’ 

Her visitor had been absorbed in his counting and had 
heard practically nothing of the first part of this involved 
jumble of jerky sentences. He gazed at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. “I beg your pardon?” he said. ‘‘What was it your 
husband wanted?” 

“Hey? What?” she asked. “Oh, shingles was what he 
wanted. If he could only have got the shingles afore he 
died, ’twould have been such a comfort to him.” 


AREY had a vague recollection that there was a disease 

which people called shingles, but why anyone should 
yearn for it more than any other he could not comprehend. 
“‘T—well, really, Mrs. Bangs,” he stammered. ‘I don’t 
see—er—I thought your husband died of pneumonia.” 

“Yes, he did, but (i 

“Er—just a minute, please. If he had pneumonia I can’t 
quite see why There must be some mistake here some- 
where. Why did he want to have—shingles?”’ 

“Why, I’ve been telling you! He wanted ’em for the hens. 
For much as a year afore he died that henhouse roof has 
leaked somethin’ terrible every time it rains. The last 
promise I made to him was that I’d have it fixed soon’s ever 
I could, and—and I’ve been countin’ on usin’ a little mite of 
the hundred and fifty Mr. George said I was to get back 
from the insurance money to put new shingles on the leaky 
places.” 

Carey’s mind was relieved concerning her sanity and his. 
He hastened to offer more relief. He explained that she was 
to have, not only the hundred and fifty dollars which was 
to be her share of the settlement in bankruptcy, but an ad- 
ditional hundred paid by him from his own savings. At first 
she did not seem to understand, then not to believe; but at 
last she both understood and believed. 

“My goodness gracious!”’ she cried. ‘How can I thank 
you, Mr. Carey? If you knew what this means to me—and 
them hens!” 








“No. Lemuel, nor anyone else. I’m sorry, but it wouldn’t 
do.”’ 

“No,” with a sigh, “‘I presume likely ’twouldn’t. They’d 
all expect to be paid right off, the whole of ’em. Good night. 
Now do come and see me, Mr. Carey.’ She closed the 
kitchen door and went back to count for herself the little 
heap of bank notes upon the dining-room table. 

Carey’s reception at the house of Miss Letitia Cahoon was 
very different from that accorded him at the Bangs cottage. 
Letitia occupied two rooms over the bake shop on the Main 
Road. She had not spoken to Carey Judson since his return 
to Wellmouth. And when, in answer to his knock, she opened 
the door and saw him standing in the hall, her greeting could 
scarcely be called a speech. “‘Humph!” she grunted. 

Carey, wiio had expected about such a measure of cor- 
diality, bade her a polite good evening and announced that 
he had come to see her on a matter of business. “It won’t 
take but a moment,” he added. ‘‘May I come in?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘I suppose likely you can,” she said after a 
moment. “I was thinkin’ of goin’ to bed, but I can wait. 
You needn’t shut the door. Leave it open. I haven’t got 
anything to hide. What is this business you’ve come to sce 
me about?” 


HEN he told her that he had come to repay in full the 

sum she had lost by her unfortunate investment through 
Osborne & Judson, she was evidently as greatly surprised as 
Samantha had been. 

“Do you mean to tell me,’’ she demanded, ‘“‘that you are 
goin’ to give me back the money that you and that dissi- 
pated partner of yours took away from me?” 

He nodded. “Yes,” he said, “that is what I should like to 
do, if you will accept it, Miss Cahoon.” 

“Humph! Of course I’ll accept it. But wait a minute; 
there’s some things I want to know first. Where did you get 
the money to pay it with?” 

He explained that he had saved a little from his salary and 
also that he had been paid for some work he had done outside 
the office. 


and of the other, Can the Merely Moral Hope for 
Salvation? 
George Judson had expected to return from Boston that 
evening, but he did not appear for another twenty-four 
hours. At supper he seemed to be in high spirits, although 
his wife’s welcome was not of the sort to encourage hilarity. 
Later she mentioned that a letter had been received from 
Mrs. Dain that morning. 
Her husband looked up with interest. ‘‘Oh, she wrote 
you, did she?”’ he asked. ‘How is the old girl?”’ 


“CHE wrote you,” she said. “She never seems to think it 

is worth while to address any of her letters tome. When 
she was here she didn’t hesitate to ask me for everything she 
wanted, but when it comes to writing, it has to be toa Jud- 
son. Some people have ‘family’ on the brain. I’m glad I 
haven't.” 

Carey put in a word. “I had a letter from Aunt Susan 
myself,” he said. “I am afraid she isn’t very well. She 
hinted at having more of those pains of hers.” 

But his sister-in-law was not paying strict attention. She 
began catechizing her husband concerning the “business” 
which had detained him in the city. George’s answers were 
not very specific. ‘‘Oh, more fish, that’s all,’’ was his sum- 
ming up. 

That evening Carey for the third successive evening re- 
mained away from his “black duck.” He had promised 
Emily that she should hear how he had fared in his finan- 
cial transactions with Mrs. Bangs and Letitia Cahoon, and 
it seemed to him that now was as good a time as any to tell 
her of his experience. 

It was after eight when he arrived, and Mrs. Sayles had 
already retired. Emily invited him into the sitting room, 
and he described the two interviews in detail. 

Emily laughed until he was obliged to laugh with her. 
“Oh, dear!’”’ she gasped, when he had finished a summing 
up of the contents of Miss Cahoon’s tracts; “that is per- 
fectly lovely. How I wish I could have been there!” 

He shook his head. “I am glad you weren’t,” he declared 
with emphasis. 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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SBuild your new home to Every home-minded person 
meet the demands of should be interested in 
the new day our new booklet 


Foresight! You would not knowingly permit, in Move the Klearfront in when the builders move 
your modern home, the doing of important work out. It is the modern work-saver. Scientific prepara- 
by methods that belong to a drudging past. Then tion of food is made remarkably simple by use of 
remember that a modern cabinet is the indispen- its “fifteen famous features.” Cleanliness radiates 
sable working center, scientifically developed for from the pure white porceliron of its oversize stain- 
culinary purposes. Plan your kitchen around this proof work-surface, and the “joy o’ work” from its 
logical grouping of fine conveniences, necessary aid to superlative helpfulness. Sold by better dealers on 
economy and sanitation. You will free your new house terms. Your request will bring our new and inter- 
from the crudities of built-in shelves and cupboards, esting booklet “J-8” from G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
if you make a place there for the modern cabinet. pany, Elwood, Indiana. Why not write for it today? 
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ET for the formal dinner, the 
table is rich in its display of 
lovely and useful silver. The Loui; 
XIV pattern (Towle) adds to ex. 
cellent taste just that touch Of aris. 
tocratic smartness which comp tely 
satisfies the artistic owner’s sou 
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OUR loveiy trousseau, with its charming 

gowns and dainty little frocks, its filmy un- 
derthings and bright stockings, has its few bright 
months of glory. 

And the furniture and hangings for your new 
home, however you may lavish care upon them, 
will inevitably wear out after a few years. 

But your wedding silver—your very own solid silver— 
you will have that a/ways. So its choice becomes the very 
most important of all choices, 
because you will want to be as 
proud of your pattern in twenty 
years as on your wedding day. 

What a fascinating privilege 
this choice is! What a joyous 
occasion, when you set out to 
the jeweler’s! May we help 
with a few suggestions? 


Cream pitcher by Joseph Mout- 
ton (1744-1816), now in the 
Clearwater Collection in the 
Manepeten Museum of Art, 
New York. One of the loveliest 
of all extant examples of early 
American designing-and crafts- 
manship. 


Of many patterns, which 
will be yours ? 


You will find many patterns in 
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Sterling Silver. You will begin, probably, by liking them 
all, just because Solid Silver in itself is beautiful. But, as 
you study them carefully, you will find subtle differences. 
Pattern by pattern they will pass out of favor, for this 
reason or that, until only two or three remain. 

Quite possibly, those two or three will be Tow.e 
patterns. 

This may surprise you now, if the TowLe name is not 
familiar to you. But it would not surprise a connoisseur of 
silver—he would take it for granted. To him the TowLe 























name would imply a background of two and a 
half centuries of American silver-craftsmanship, 
dating back through the Towles and the Moultons 
to the year 1690, when William Moulton set up 
his shop in the tiny Puritan village of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. 


cA great tradition to guide your choic 


This background of Towle and Moulton history will he 
you in your selection, because 
it embodies the whole history of 
American silversmithing. Eight 
generations of master silver- 
smiths, in an unbroken line, 
have worked in this one charm- 
ing New England town. 
William, the first of the 
Moultons to work in silver, 
fashioned mugs and spoons and 
porringers from good English 
shillings brought to him by 
wealthy merchants and sea-cap- 
tains. When silver and gold 
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Pitcher by William Mo: ‘ton, 
inscribed: ‘To Mr. Isaac Harris 
for his intrepid and sucessful 
exertions on the roof of t/ 

South Church (Boston) when 
on fire, December 29th, 1°11. 
In the museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
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« was slack, he wrought in iron, making such hinges, 
elabra and lanterns as are today beyond price. 
inspired with family tradition and the love of silvercraft, 


young Moulton followed in his turn the calling of 


ther. In all, there were fourteen silversmiths in this re- 
ible Moulton line. The last one, Joseph Moulton IV, 
in 1814, engaged an apprentice named ‘Towle, who 
ecame a silversmith of the first rank and was the 
enitor of the present Towle Silversmiths who still work 
Newburyport in the spirit of this great family tradition. 


The story the Metropolitan Museum tells 


‘| owe Silver occupies today the distinguished place which 
belonged to Moulton silver in the 18th and early 19th cen- 
ture ri It is the most beautiful silver produced in America. 
‘This is vividly borne out, as we write, in two exhibits 
shown in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

in the American Wing of the Museum, recently built 
to preserve examples of the best work of early American 

ifismen in furniture, glass, silver, etc., dozens of pieces 
of Moulton silver glisten behind the glass doors of care- 
fully locked cases. The lovely pitcher shown on the 
opposite page is one of them. In another section of the 
Museum, especially selected for the Exhibition of Modern 
Industrial Art, gleam knives, forks and spoons, plates and 
coffee pots and bowls and pitchers of the Tow xe Silver- 
smiths, similar to those in the large photograph at left. 


How the American ‘Renaissance has fused 
past and present 


In the realm of silver, the TowLe product of today 
probably the finest expression of what is often called the 
American Renaissance. ‘The first notable silver triumph 
of this new hunger for beauty and the resultant search for 
artistic truth was the exquisite LaFayette pattern shown 
below, which came out in1g05. Subsequent developments 
in the art of the Tow e Silversmiths have been built upon 
a rare ability to blend a genuine modern feeling with those 
motifs and themes of the past which have stood the testof time. 

Certain Tow Le patterns show Colonial and French in- 
fluences, but they are neither Colonial nor French—they 
are not copies, but original interpretations. 

The simpler patterns — Lady Constance, VirginiaCarvel, 
Mary Chilton, Lady Mary, LaFayette — inherit their fine, 
graceful lines from the Colonial spirit, but you will find in 
thema firmnessandsymmetry which the Colonial silver lacks. 

In the Louis XIV and D’ Orleans patterns, you will see 
how ‘Tow e designers have recreated the ornate French 
motits of the 17th and early 18th centuries, and given them 
the delicacy and finesse required by modern good taste. 


“JOWLE 


Solid Silver 
Exclusively 
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definitions 


For your guidance, the follow- 
ing definitions are given otf 
terms used to describe table 
ware containing silver: 


STERLING—a guarantee stamp. 
It says, ** This article meets the 
U.S, Government standard of 
silver purity.” 





SoLID—Silver of Sterling pu- 
rity all the way through, always 
bearing the Sterling stamp. 


PLATE, PLATED WARR, SIL- 
VER PLATE—W are composed of 
a base metal coated with a thin 
film of silver. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE—Ware 
made froma sheet of silver fused 
onto copper. Genuine Sheffield 
has not been made for nearlysoo 
years, but some modern electro- 
plated ware is illegally stamped 
“* Sheffield.” 





HE illustrations show (1) a teaspoon of Sterling Solid 

Silver, and (2) a small piece indicating the amount 
of silver used to coat a teaspoon of equal size in first-grade 
plated ware. There is about fifteen times as much silver 
in a set of Sterling (Solid) as in a corresponding set of 
first-grade plated ware, yet the cost of the Sterling is less 
than two and a half times as much. 


What true craftsmanship really means 


No picture can represent that marvelous TowLe sheen 
and lustre so characteristic of old silver, which remind one 
of the patina on the beautiful surface of old furniture. But 
these results of infinitely patient and vigilant handwork 
reveal themselves the instant you examine a Tow Le original. 

Watch how proudly the jeweler shows it to you. He 
knows 'Towte Silver! He will point out the beauty of the 
ornament. He will show you how the forks and spoons 
are built to resist the strains of constant use, how ‘‘springy”’ 
and resilient they are, yet how firm. He will draw your 
attention to the spoon bowls, which are deep enough to 
hold the proper amount of food, but not so deep that the 
lips cannot follow their contour. The distinctive smartness 
of the flat tines of Tow ce forks has long been admired, by 
both owners and connoisseurs. While you are studying 
the fork, notice the delightful curve and taper of the tine, 
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the strength of the shoulders, and the perfect balance of 
the whole piece as it rests in your fingers. 

If you could take apart the Tow.e knife, you would 
find that the handle, which perfectly fits the hand, is made 
of heavy, thick silver, needing no <éfilling’’ with pitch 
or cement, so often required with handles of thin silver 
which needs backing. ‘The exclusive scimitar-shaped blade 
of stainless steel is so firmly fixed in the handle that it 
will never loosen even in the hottest water. 


Beauty that transcends temporary fashion 


In choosing Tow te Silver, you achieve the consummation 
of which every bride dreams, for it possesses that eternal 
beauty which defies time’ and transcends fashion. 

Towte Silver is so/id silver and of course always bears 
the Sterling stamp—the Tow e Silversmiths make no 
plated ware. If the question of cost arises, please re- 
member that a set of Tow te Solid Silver contains fifteen 
times as much silver as a set of first-grade plate, yet costs 
less than two and a half times as much, and the silver 
will never wear off, because it is solid all the way through. 
In the end, it is a genuine economy, whether you start 
with a small but very useful set of 16 pieces at $42.85, a 
Cottage Buffet Set of 34 pieces at $82.00, or a very com- 
plete set of full dozens costing several hundred dollars. 


TOWLE patterns are permanent 


By starting with Towre Silver, you can make sure of 
perfect silver harmony, for relatives and friends will un- 
doubtedly want to match your chosen pattern with such 
charming and useful pieces as sauce and salad-dressing 
bowls, plates for jellies, candies, sandwiches, cake, fruit, 
desserts, etc. , candle-sticks, trays or a coffee and tea service. 
They will be glad to know which Towte pattern you 
have selected, and your jeweler can show them a fascinating 
variety. 

Furthermore, in the future, as you need additions to 
your set, you will always find that matching it is a simple 
matter, for TowLe patterns are as nearly permanent as 
anything in this life can be. 


May we send you this FREE booklet? 


We have prepared an attractive and useful booklet of in- 
formation about silver, with photographs of correct table- 
settings, which will be of further help in guiding your 
selection. May we have the privilege 
of sending it to you without charge? 
Please ask for Booklet J, and address . 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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Mary Chilton 


A design of delicate Puri- 
tan simplicity, named for 
the first woman to set 
foot upon Plymouth 
Rock. 







Sterling 


Lady (onstance 


The charm of distin- 
guished lines, with un- 
affected ornament to 
soften their severity, 
marks this pattern. 


Peri i Carvel 


A deeply -etched floral 
decoration here frames 
a spacious panel to dis- 
play the owner's initial. 


ALWAY 


Louis XIV 


An extremely delicate, 
modern refinement of 
the rich motifs that char- 
acterized the decorations 
of the Louis Quatorze 
period. 


S | oe oe ree 


Lady Mary 
This decorative, yet 
simple, pattern derives 
especial distinction from 
the dainty cartouche 
midway of the handle. 


ae 2.5" 8: 


©“D’Orleans 


This regal and costly 

attern, with its striking 
varia was designed es- 
pecially for those who 
demand exclusiveness in 
all appointments. 


to Wt s 





La Gayette 


A model of that chaste 
early American beauty 
which years of posses- 
sion and use can only 
make more precious. 
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You can’t expect a boy 
to stop and think about 





“Goop GRACIOUS, CHILD! What 
have you been doing to your 
shoes?” “Just playing.” 
Every mother has asked the question. Every 
child has answered it in much the same way. 
They’ll come home with a pair of shoes— 
new a week ago!—that look as if they’d been 
through a concrete mixer. 
How do they do it? They don’t know. They 
never know. “Just playing’”’—and there you are. 
Boys and girls are much alike. But shoes are 
not. There 7s a way to hold down your shoe 
budget. You can buy children’s shoes that wear 
longer. That look well. And cost less! 
Endicott-Johnson ‘‘Better shoes for less 
money.” oe ae ae, 


We've studied this matter of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes—analyzed it from the viewpoint of you 





his shoes. 
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Mothers know 

what it means 

to keep them 
in shoes 
































who buy them... 
you mothers wh 
know that good 
household management requires the keenest kind 
of judgment and buying thrift. 

We only wish you could see how we build 
shoes. How 17,000 trained E-J Workers—shar- 
ing in the responsibilities and rewards of the com- 
pany—are sincerely interested in turning out 
better shoes. 

How we test boys’ and girls’ shoes. Put them 
on hundreds of active little feet. Subject them 
to every torture a child can give. Watch the 
effects. Note what leathers, lasts, patterns and 
stitchings stand up best. Strive to make them 
still stronger and more durable. 

How, after wear is built into them, we give 
these shoes style and finish of which any parent 
or youngster can be proud. 

And how, by building millions and 
millions of pairs of shoes annually, 
we save you money in the price. 


Prove for yourself that these are 
‘* Better shoes for less money” 


Go toastore selling Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Pick up a pair. Look for the 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Little girls like shoes that look well, but shoes surely have 
to stand a lot! 


Endwell—A boyish type of walking 
Oxford for high school girls. Other 
Styles for girls of all ages. 





E-J trade-mark on 
thesole. Note how 
well these shoes are 
made. Nothing skimped. Sturdy, fine-grained 
leather— tanned in our own tanneries in our own 
special way to give extra-long wear. Soles thick 
and tough. Linings strong. Extra-heavy thread. 
Then take home a pair for each of the children and 
Mark the day on the calendar 
Keep a record of the wear of these shoes. See 
how they withstand the racing, climbing, kick- 
ing and grinding they’re sure to face. Consider the 
longer wear and the lower price together and see 
what you save on your children’s shoe budget. 
There are scores of good-looking styles of 
Endicott-Johnson shoes for boys and girls—for 
school, dress and play. Priced as low as $2.50 to 
$3.50 (smaller sizes $1.50 to $2), according to 
size and grade. None more than $5. 
Fifty thousand stores sell Endicott- 
Johnson shoes. There’s one near you. 
If you don’t know where, we'll tell 
you. Write to Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y.; or Jersey City, 
N. J.; or St. Louis, Mo.— Largest 
manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes in the world. 





wear. 











Nifty Boy—A sturdy, stylish boy’s 
shoe for dress-up and every-day 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


“And now,” she asked, a few minutes 
afterward, “‘who will be the next?” 

He had scarcely planned so far, he told 
her. ‘‘I had another letter from Moore 
this morning,” he added. “He is insane, 
I’m afraid. Actually sent me an order for 
another dozen beetleheads, a dozen plover 

| anda dozen ‘yellow legs.’ He wants the 
| beetleheads before I finish the ducks. They 
are for friends of his, he says.” 

She was delighted with the news. “Why, 
vou are building up a real business, aren’t 
you, Carey!” she exclaimed. She 
came to the door with him to say 
good night. He saw her glance at 
the window across the road. 

“It has begun,” he said, reading 
her thought. “We are attracting 
attention already. I shan’t come 
again—for a while at least.” 
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declared. “I’m tired, and I’ve got a lot of 
detail on my mind. I guess I need a vaca- 
tion. Carey, do you suppose you and Ben 
could run the place for a week or so, if I 
went away on some sort of a trip?” 
Carey was surprised, but he nodded. 
“T am sure Ben could run it,” he said. 
“He thinks he owns it now. And I would 
do my best to obey his orders. I’m glad to 
hear you talk about taking a vacation, 
George. I’m sure it would do you good. 
Where were you thinking of going?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. It occurred to me 


that I might take Cora and go out to 














‘‘Whether you come here or not, 
I shall come to watch you work,” 
she declared. ‘And, some pleasant 
Sunday, I shall be extravagant 
enough to hire what they call a 
‘hoss’n team,’ meaning a horse and 
buggy, from the livery stable, and bring 
mother. She isas much interested in your— 
What are they?—beetleheads, as I am.” 





HE kept her promise the very next 

Sunday. Mrs. Sayles’exclamationsofas- 
tonishment at sight of the beetleheads and 
the ducks, and her praise of his work were 
gratifying. Tobias and Phoebe joined them 
in the workshop, and the Higgins’ com- 
ments were characteristic and amusing. 

Emily’s calls at the bird shop on Sunday 
afternoons were quite regular now. She 
was much interested in Carey’s bird mak- 
ing, and her Sunday walks were almost al- 
| ways in that direction. Occasionally he 
| called at the Sayles home. It was the one 
spot in the village which, in essentials, re- 
mained to him as it used to be in the old, 
happy, self-respecting days. 

As is usual in such cases the whisperings 
in Wellmouth as to the presumably obvious 
meaning of this frequent interchange of 
visits were not breathed in the ears of the 
parties most interested. 

Cora T. heard them, you may be sure, 
and repeated them to her husband, with 
sharp-edged embroideries. 

George, his odd glumness now apparent 
even at home, paid little attention. ‘Oh, 
bosh, Cora!” he protested. “What if he 
and she do see each other once in a while. 
They are old friends. Carey hasn’t many 
friends left, heaven knows. Let him enjoy 
those he has, can’t you?” 

Mrs. Judson sniffed. ‘Oh, yes, you'll 
stick up for him of course,’’ she sneered. 
‘**He’s your brother, and anything he does 
is exactly right. If—mind you, I say if— 
Carey is silly enough to even think of get- 
ting married, and if Emily Sayles is soft- 
headed enough to marry him, it will be you 
theyll turn to for money enough to live 
on. George Judson, if he ever dares to 
hint that he’s thinking of doing such a 
crazy thing, you tell him if he does you’re 
through with him forever. If you don’t— 
well, if you don’t tell him just that, I'll 
walk out of this house and never set foot in 
it again.” 





‘THe speech seemed to agitate George 
greatly; he put his arm about his wife’s 
waist. ‘Don’t, Cora,’ he begged. ‘‘ Please 
don’t talk like that. I like to think—I 
want to know that you would stand by 
me, whatever happened.”’ 

“Now what on earth is all that for?’”’ she 
asked. “‘ What does ‘whatever happened’ 
mean? You have been acting queer enough 
lately and—what are you talking about ?”’ 

For just an instant he hesitated. Then 
he smiled, or attempted to do so. “‘Noth- 
ing,” he assured her. ‘‘Nothing at all.’ 

Carey noticed his brother’s odd manner, 
had been the first to mark it and to be 
troubled by it. Once, when they were walk- 
ing home together after office hours, he 
| asked bluntly if anything had gone wrong 
| in connection with business or elsewhere. 
| George’s denial was prompt and almost 





resentful. “Of course there hasn’t,” he 








Cleveland and visit Aunt Susan for a few 
days. Don’t say anything about it before 
Cora yet,” he added. ‘I haven’t made up 
my mind to go.” 

Nor did he make it up apparently. 
Carey did not urge him, although he might 
have done so, had it not been that he 
was doubtful whether their aunt was well 
enough just then to entertain visitors. His 
weekly letters from the old lady were 
bright and sprightly enough, but in each 
was a reference to the “‘plaguey pains” 
which, it seemed, continued to trouble her. 

The summer had passed and it was now 
September, a beautiful month on the Cape. 
Carey’s bird making was an old story by 
this time, and his evenings and Sunday 
labors at the Higgins shop were inter- 
rupted by few callers. Emily, however, 
came often, and once a week Carey took 
supper with the Sayles at their home. 


AREY finished the dozen beetleheads, 

also the dozen black duck, and shipped 
them to his friend Moore. He and Emily 
between them had selected the next three 
individuals upon the list of creditors who 
were to receive payments when the check 
came. Only once he had heard from his 
friend Knight, who wrote that he was 
having difficulty in financing the South 
American expedition: 

Money is tight, whatever that means. If I 
don’t have better luck than I have so far, 
the trip may have to go over for another 
year. By that time you may be able to come 


along, Judson. Don’t you get “tight’’ on 
the prospect. 


On the evening of the day when he re- 
ceived this letter, he took it up to the 
Sayles house to show Emily. He knew she 
would be as interested as he had been. 
It was nearly eleven when, after his tramp 
home, he entered the yard of the Cap’n 
Jim-Carey place. He was surprised to find 
the house illumined from second floor to 
kitchen. As he entered the side door he 
heard voices in the kitchen and, from some- 
where abovestairs, the sound of hysterical 
wails and sobbings. 

As he closed the door from the entry, 
Maggie came running into the dining 
room. ‘Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Carey!” 
she exclaimed excitedly. ‘‘My, but Mr. 
George’ll be glad to see you. He’s havin’ 
an awful time with her up there. He’s 
all upset, himself, poor man, and ——’”’ 

Carey interrupted. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?” he demanded. ‘‘Is Cora sick? 
Where is Hepsy?”’ 

As her name was uttered Hepsibah came 
in from the kitchen. ‘‘Carey,’’ she said, 
“‘T’ve got dreadful bad news for you. The 
telegram came about half an hour ago. 
Carey, I know you'll feel worse than any 
of ’em, but you'll have to hear it sometime 
and it might as well be now. Your Aunt 
Susan is dead.” XII 


HAT was all the telegram told them. 
“Mrs. Dain died suddenly at two 
o’clock today. Funeral Friday.” It was 


signed by one E. W. Phillips, and George 
vaguely remembered the name as that of 
their aunt’s attorney and general business 
consultant there in Cleveland. 

Carey was at first too shocked by the 
staggering news to speak or question. 
Then, recovering somewhat, he went up 
to the door of his brother’s room and 
knocked. George opened the door and 
came out. His face was flushed and in his 
manner, or so it seemed to his brother, 
there was a curious something which the 
latter had not expected nor could he 
define it. 

His greeting, however, was con- 
ventional enough. “Pretty tough, 
eh, old man?”’ he said sadly. 

Carey nodded. ‘“‘ Yes,” he agreed. 

“Tough enough. Cora and I feel 
as if we had lost the best friend we 
had. She is taking it hard, poor girl.” 

It sounded as if she were. From 
behind the closed door came sobs 
and hysterical moans and outcries. 

“Is there anything I can do to 
help you, George?”’ 

“No, I guess not. She and I will 
have ‘to go to Cleveland of course. 
We shall take the early train. I wish you 
might go too, but I am afraid Ben will 
need you at the office.” 

From the closed room came an agonized 
call. “George! George!’ wailed Cora. 
“Where are you? How can you go away 
and leave me like this? George!”’ 





EORGE turned theknob. “I mustn’t 

leave her another minute,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘I’ll see you in the morning. I’ll 
call you if I need you. Good night.” 

Carey wandered down to the kitchen 
again, told Hepsibah and Maggie that his 
brother and sister would take the morning 
train and would therefore require an early 
breakfast, and then sought his own room. 
Face to face with the truth, he found it 
hard to realize. He had been worried, but 
he had not dreamed she might die so soon. 
Once a week, as he had promised, a letter 
had gone to her from him, and hers in re- 
turn had been welcome indeed. He was 
glad to think that she knew of his payments 
to Samantha Bangs and Letitia Cahoon, 
that tidings of those payments reached 
her before she died. At least she had un- 
derstood that he was seriously in earnest. 
With her departure from this world his 
small list of friendships had shrunk once 
more. 

He sat there by the window until the 
small hours of the morning, thinking such 
thoughts as these. One thought—and one 
which hurt—was that he could not attend 
the funeral; he, the oldest Judson, and 
called, in the old days, ‘“‘Aunt Susie’s fa- 
vorite.” George and Cora must go to 
Cleveland, of course, and he could not be 
spared from the office. 

He carefully repressed this feeling at 
breakfast, where his brother, in his so- 
seldom-worn black suit, and Cora T. in 
hastily improvised mourning, were solemn 
reminders of a sad occasion. Cora’s grief 
was less hysterical now, but she broke 
down again when the carriage drove up to 
the door. 


EORGE bade his brother farewell at the 

step. Behind the gravity of his coun- 
tenance was, or so Carey could not help 
thinking, that same queer evidence of 
repressed excitement. George gave his 
brother a few hasty directions concerning 
the office work, messages of explanation to 
Early, promised to write particulars as 
soon as he reached Cleveland and to re- 
turn at the first minute possible. 

“Oh, while I think of it,” he said. “‘ You 
better let all my personal mail lie on my 
desk till I come back. Ben will attend to 
the business mail, but he needn’t touch 
the rest. So long, old man. See you later.” 

Carey detained him momentarily. 
“George,” he said hesitatingly, “‘if it isn’t 
too much trouble I wish you would buy— 
well, just a few flowers or—or something, 
you know, for the funeral—from me. I'll 
pay you for them when you come back.” 

““Sure! Sure! Ofcourse I will, old boy. 
Well, good-by.” 
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A dollar’s enough 
—it buys Ipswich 


ie reassuring to one’s sense 
of values to see what a dol- 
lar will buy in a pair of 
Ipswich stockings nowadays. 
The lustrous richness of silk, 
the economy of in-woven 
rayon, the indispensable 
smoothness of prettily-fitting 
ankles—all these are com- 
bined in your dollar’s worth, 
with a choice of colors to 
satisfy your subtlest selection. 


Many good stores also sell 
a full line of Ipswich stock- 
ings and socks of the same 
dollar-filling values for men 
and children. 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS ; Ipswich, Mass. 
LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 






































































A new luxury...a new refinement 
in the art of living beautzfully! 


By Letitia HaDLey 


HE assurance of daintiness—of immaculacy at all times—is a price- 
less treasure, is it not? I feel that every woman would be using a 
deodorant if she had found one which was delightful in étse/f—in every 


way delightful! 


It was just suck a quest which led the Mulford Laboratories to seek 
the confidence of a large number of representative women, to determine 
their needs, their preferences. Ten thousand were questioned. Their sug- 
gestions determined the form, the scent—all the essential character- 
istics of Deodo, the new, different deodorant in powder form. 


Imagine how pleasant it is to apply a fine white powder—just to 
rub it under the arms and dust it over the body—and be assured of 
daintiness from that moment, throughout the whole day! No waiting, 
no repeated applications. This is due to Deodo’s almost unbelievable 
capacity for absorbing and neutralizing body odors. 


Deodo is definitely soothing and beneficial to the skin—it brings 
healing comfort if the skin is tender. And it does not stain or otherwise 
damage clothing. 


Outside of its important daily uses, you will find invaluable its im- 
mediate and continued effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely it is a 
boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless of circumstances. 


Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods counters—or I will 
send you a miniature container, holding a generous supply, free. Just 
give me your name and address. 





A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 


| w K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 





L. H. J. 9-25 











In Canada, address 
H. K. Mutrorp Company, Toronto 











FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 
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They drove off, a distant whistle from 
the train at the East Trumet station five 
miles away hurrying their departure. 

During the week following Carey labored 
hard at the books of J. C. Jusdon & Co., 
enduring resignedly the overbearing nag- 
ging of Mr. Early. The manager’s ex- 
pression as he pored over the daily mail 
was a study of importance and responsi- 
bility. He did not venture to disregard in- 
structions in regard to the “personals,” 
however. But two letters addressed to 
“Mr. George Judson, Private,’’ came to 
the office and these were permitted to re- 
main unopened upon the desk in the inner 
room. 

Each of these, Carey noticed, bore the 
number of a post-office box in Portland, 
Maine, in its upper left-hand corner. 


AREY himself received but two letters 

that week. The first came the morn- 
ing following that of his brother’s depar- 
ture. The handwriting upon the envelope 
he recognized at once, and with the shock 
which always accompanies recognition of 
the writing of a hand since stilled forever. 
It was from his Aunt Susan, and she had 
written and posted it the evening before 
her death. At the bottom of the fifth page 
she wrote: 


I must tell you how pleased I was to have 
you write me of your calls on Erastus Bangs’ 
widow and that other woman. I laughed 
over your story of her and her tracts until I 
began to be afraid I should have a pain ina 
new place, and that would be what my cook 
would call ‘‘superflooous.’’ I must say, 
Carey, that your grit in carrying the thing 
through and, more than all, writing me that 
you intend to go on with it, pleased me very, 
very much. I am beginning to change my 
mind about you, Carey. Yes, and I have 
changed it decidedly in another respect, and, 
as you may learn some day, just as I have 
about some other people. There must be 
considerable Judson in you, after all, even if 
there is precious little ‘ banker.” 


He read the less intimate portion of this 
letter to Emily that evening, when he 
called at the Sayles house. Emily and her 
mother, the latter especially, felt Mrs. 
Dain’s death keenly. Desire and Susan 
were girlhood friends and had kept up the 
friendship ever since. Carey learned, and 
was surprised to learn, that his aunt had 
written Mrs. Sayles several times since her 
return to Cleveland. 

“There was a good deal about you in 
those letters, Carey,’’ confided Desire. 
“Nothing that you would be ashamed to 
read, either.” 


HE second letter, which arrived late 

in the week, was from George. It sup- 
plied the hitherto missing details of Aunt 
Susan’s death. George wrote: 


Angina pectoris—just as you and I sus- 
pected. Her heart had been in shaky condi- 
tion for a long while, and she must have suf- 
fered a great deal. She was plucky and never 
talked about it. She had a streak of 
stubbornness in her make-up. That would 
account for her turning against you as she 
did after your hard luck. I am awfully sorry 
about that, old boy, but you can always 
count on me to see that you have an easy 
berth. You know it, don’t you? And I think 
you may ease your mind with the thought 
that the old lady softened toward you a little 
bit toward the end. She said, for her, some 
pretty decent things about you before she 
left us to come out here. 


There were particulars of the funeral, 
which was a large one, and then some 
rather irritable comment concerning delay 
in the settlement of the estate. George 
continued: 


Phillips, her lawyer, is sick. He had been 
under the weather for weeks, and the shock 
of Aunt Susie’s death knocked him out com- 
pletely. He managed to send us that tele- 
gram and then collapsed. Couldn’t even 
come to the funeral. Cora and I hoped that 
the will might be probated and a general 
settlement at least started while we were 
here, but it looks as if it couldn’t be. We 
shall have to come home in a day or two, I 
guess, and wait until Phillips is up and about 
again before attending to the rest of it. Then 
I shall probably have to make another trip. 


On Saturday came another telegram 
announcing that the Judsons would arrive 
in Wellmouth on Monday. They did so, 
and Carey stole time sufficient from the 


_ 7 


office to meet them at the station. George 
went directly to the office after dinner. 
The first thing he did upon arriving there, 
so Carey noticed, was to go into the inner 
room and open and read the two letters 
upon his desk. Whatever their contents, 
they did not seem to depress him greatly. 
In fact his step was as quick and his method 
of questioning Mr. Early as bright and to 
the point as Carey remembered them 
when he first came from the hospital to 
take up his dreaded duties as bookkeeper 
there. The glum taciturnity had vanished. 
The cloud, either imagined or real, which 
had hung over him for weeks had lifted 
apparently. 

The second Sunday after George’s re- 
turn was one of those glorious early fall 
days to which Wellmouth was occasion- 
ally treated at that season of the year. 
Carey went down to the Higgins shed im- 
mediately after dinner. Captain Tobias 
saw him enter the yard and came out to 
join him. 

“T’ve got a letter for you, Carey,” he 
announced. “I was up to the post office 
last night, and Sam Griggs give it to me. 
Said it come on the evenin’ train and, 
bein’ as *twas marked ‘Important’ and 
Jabez wouldn’t call for the store mail until 
Monday, maybe I’d take it along and 
hand it to you when I see you today. 
Here ’tis. Come from Cleveland, I notice. 
Name of Phillips printed on the envelope. 
Somethin’ to do with your aunt’s affairs 
out there, I shouldn’t wonder; eh?” 


AREY thanked him and took the letter. 

Ordinarily he would have opened it 
immediately, but this time he did not. To 
tell the truth, the captain’s curiosity was a 
little too obvious. Carey put the envelope, 
unopened, in his pocket, and spoke con- 
cerning the weather. Tobias hung about 
for a while, and then went into the house 
to prepare for a drive which he and Mrs. 
Higgins were to take that afternoon. Carey 
set to work upon one of the black ducks 
and soon the letter was forgotten. 

An hour or so later Emily opened the 
shop door. She had come, she announced, 
to ask him to go for a walk with her along 
the beach. “It is such a glorious day!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘Leave those wooden 
birds of yours for a little while and come 
out-of-doors and see the real ones. I feel 
like walking miles, and I don’t want to 
walk them alone. Please come. The exer- 
cise will do you good.” 

They walked together up the shore, 
under a sky deeper blue than any August 
had shown, beside a sea bluer still and 
ridged with flashing lines of white—walked 
almost to the lighthouse at West End; 
then they turned and climbed the hill to 
the right, Sewaucus’ Hill was its name. 
In a secluded gully just below the ridge, 
where they were sheltered from the wind, 
they sat down to rest. 

Carey talked a good deal, for him. 
Emily drew him out of himself and made 
him forget the burden of his local pariah- 
dom and the—as he saw it—drab hopeless- 
ness of his future. She sat in the shadow 
of a gnarled and wind-twisted pine, and he 
pushed the sand down from the bank be- 
hind her to form a support for her back. 

“There!”’ Emily exclaimed, with a sigh 
of satisfaction. ‘‘Isn’t this the most beau- 
tiful spot on earth? Or on this part of the 
earth, at any rate?”’ 


E NODDED. His reply was, for him, 

prompt and emphatic. ‘It is—just 
now,” he agreed. ‘“‘There is no doubt 
about it. Even the upper Amazon would 
have to take a back seat.” 

She turned to look at him. “‘Oh, Carey!” 
she cried. “I am so sorry you can’t go on 
that expedition. If you could only get 
that money! Isn’t there any way you can 
get it?” 

He smiled. “If I had it in hand,” he 
said, “I could not spend it in that way. I 
have other uses for it, as you know.” 

“Yes—yes, of course. When are you 
going to play Lady—I should say Lord— 
Bountiful again?”’ 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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()n your Salivary Glands 
depend the Safety and Loveliness 


of your Teeth 


How you can restore the normal, alkaline 


flow of these glands 


Saxiva should flow over your teeth to the 
extent of several pints daily. These alka- 
line fluids were intended by nature to 
counteract the acids that collect on your 
teeth from food. 


But few people today have this normal 
salivary flow. 


The salivary glands do not get sufficient 
stimulation from the soft, sweet foods we 


eat. They slow down more and more. li 
4 
4 


And your teeth, unprotected, grad- 
ually decay. 

The greatest modern dental au- 
thority in his latest book makes 
this conclusion, “‘A salivary stim- 
ulant should be used in order to, 
promote and educate the activ-  / 
ity of the salivary glands.” 


j 
Pebeco increases | 
the saliva | 

| 


EBECO contains no ingre- 

dient harmful to the teeth 
or gums. Its base is a safe, neu- 
tral salivary stimulant. Its  { | 
effect is accomplished by gently \ 
promoting the flow of your \ 
natural, alkaline saliva. ‘a 


— scananrnneamennannenscecesantrere 


As soon as Pebeco enters your 
mouth the salivary glands flow 
more freely. You can feel the differ- 
ence. Your mouth feels fresher. 





° . 
Le ARN to keep your teeth white and strong 
with the tooth paste that restores the natural 
protective function of your salivary glands. 


With regular daily use Pebeco entirely 
restores the normal, protective flow of your 
glands. Their alkaline fluids bathe your 
teeth day and night and prevent the forma- 
tion of bacterial plaques or film. The acids 
of decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 
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from morning till night, as you smile and laugh and 
talk—people are noticing your teeth. Keep them 
shining and safe with Pebeco. 


Every day your teeth grow cleaner and 
stronger. 


Pebeco does its polishing carefully with- 
out using any gritty substance. It keeps 
your teeth beautifully white, your gums 
clean and soothed, your whole mouth 
normal and healthy. 


Do not let your teeth gradually deterio- 
rate. Learn to keep them white and safe 
with the tooth paste that restores the nat- 
ural protective function of your salivary 
glands. : a 

Send today for a ten days’ trial tube of 

Pebeco. You will be surprised to see how 

white and shining your teeth can be— 

how fresh and wholesome your mouth 

will feel. Wherever you go you can be 

proud of your teeth, glad to smile 
and confident they are truly safe. 


Pebeco is made only by Pebeco, 
Inc. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie 

| ®& Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 
| Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 


You will always smile beautifully with Pebeco. 
Use this tooth paste that increases your alka- 
line saliva and counteracts the acids of decay 
as fast as they form. 


odend coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 








Leun & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. A-14, 635 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. | 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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The short skirt has come for a long stay, for 
it is a convenience that women will never 
willingly surrender. And its smartness is 


conspicuously enhanced by the charm of 


lovely hosiery. Never before have stockings 
played sO important a part in dress. And 
never before have styles and colorings in 
the Phoenix lines been so captivating. 
This long-mileage hosiery is today on 
sale at better stores everywhere, in a 
sumptuous array of the smartest patterns 
and tints that the American public has 
ever had to choose from. It holds the vogue 
for women in this day of the short skirt. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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“Just as soon as I get another check 
‘rom Moore. And that won’t be until I 
ship those other ducks.” 

She did not speak for a brief interval. 
Then she said: ‘Carey, what would you 
io if you had all the money you wanted? 
Oh, I know you would pay everybody you 
owe, and a whole lot of others you would 
be afraid you might owe and had for- 
votten. But suppose they were all paid, 
and you had—oh, a lot of money left— 
what would you do then?” 


E SMILED once more and pulled at 

the lock of hairabove hiseyes. ‘‘That 
is a conundrum I never have attempted 
guessing,”’ he said. ‘I don’t know what I 
should do. Proceed to lose the money as 
fast as possible, I suppose.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t! You didn’t 
lose it this time; someone else, Someone 
you trusted as you always trust everybody 
lost it for you. But what would you do? 
Go with Professor Knight first of all, nat- 
urally.” 

“T don’t know. 
of all.” 

“Certainly youwould! But haven’t you 
any other—oh, dreams, hidden away? 
Tell me some—the nicest one first.’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No,”’’ he said. 

“Why?” 

“‘Because—well, because you would not 
think it pleasant.” 

“Of course I should,” indignantly. 
“Don’t talk that way.” 

“Very well, I won’t. Suppose we don’t 
talk about meany longer—or about dreams. 
There are realities enough.” 

“But I don’t feel like talking of reali- 
ties—now. Dreams are ever so much 
nicer. It is going to rain tomorrow, at 
least the milkman told me so when he 
came this morning. I suppose he is right; 
tomorrow’s storms—and the piano lessons 
I must give Elsie Cahoon—are realities, 
and today’s blue skies and gorgeous irre- 
sponsibility the dream. Well, just now I 
feel like making believe it is a dream that 
is going to last—always.”’ 

He shifted his feet in the sand. 
it might,’’ he said impulsively. 

Something in his tone caused her to turn 
and look at him. She met his gaze; then 
she turned away, and her next remark had 
nothing whatever to do with dreams. ‘“‘I 
suppose your brother has heard no more 
from the lawyer in Cleveland about the set- 
tlement of your aunt’s estate?’’ she asked. 

“‘No. He has been ill, the lawyer, I 
mean. Why, that reminds me.” He put 
his hand into his pocket, drew out a mass 
of envelopes and papers, and began look- 
ing through them. 

“Carey,” she said, “I haven’t spoken of 
it to you before, because—well, because I 
didn’t like to, but—but there isn’t a 
chance, is there, that Mrs. Dain’s death 
may make any difference in—in your 
financial affairs? She must have been well 
to do; and you and George were her only 
near relatives.” 


I might do that—first 


“T wish 


E LOOKED up. “If you mean that I 

may have inherited anything worth 
vhile from Aunt Susan,”’ he observed, “‘ the 
answer is that I haven’t. Whatever she 
had George will have, of course.” 

“Why ‘of course’? You are her 
nephew, just as he is.” 

“But I had my chance and threw it 
away, and a good-sized sum of hers along 
with it. She knew, and said frankly, 
that I was not fit to be trusted with 
money. George will have it and he 
should. George is the finest fellow in the 
world—able and honest and generous.” 

“But he is rich already. He doesn’t 
need it, and you do. Carey, think what 
you could do, if all that money were yours. 
Why, you could do anything—everything 
you would like to do. That dream of 
yours—the one you wouldn’t tell me— 
might come true then, just as well as not.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Not that one,’’ he 
Said. ‘Dreams like that one don’t come 
true. Hum! Here itis. I began to think 
I had lost it.” 


= 


For the first time she noticed the con- 
tents of the pocket. The bulk of it he had 
dropped upon the sand between his knees. 
One envelope, a comparatively fresh and 
uncrumpled one, he was holding in his 
hand. “What are all those things?” she 
asked. 

“Eh? Oh, those are a few oddments 
and remainders that I have been carrying 
about with me for a month or so. Speak- 
ing of Aunt Susan reminded me that 
Cap’n Tobias gave me a letter just before 
you came to the shop. He said it was 
postmarked ‘Cleveland.’ It is, isn’t it, 
eh? Why, it must be from Phillips, Aunt 
Susan’s lawyer. There is his name in the 
corner.” 

“What can he be writing you about, 
Carey? Open it right away!” 

Placidly he tore open the envelope, un- 
folded the typewritten inclosure and be- 
gan to read. He had read but a little way 
when she heard him gasp. 

“What is it?”’ she cried eagerly. 

His face had gone white and his hands 
were trembling. He did not answer, how- 
ever, but read the letter through to the 
end. Then the hand holding it fell to his 
knee and he sat, staring out over the bay. 

“Carey ” she begged, in alarm. 





E HANDED her the letter. 
that,” he faltered. ‘‘ Read it. 
why—good heavens!’’ 

She snatched the letter and read it 
through. When her own reading was fin- 
ished her face was as white ashis. “‘She— 
she has left you all her money!’’ she 
gasped. “All of it! To—to you!” 

He drew a hand across his forehead. 
“Read it aloud, please,” he faltered. “If 
youdon’t mind. And—and read it slowly.”’ 

She did so. It was rather long. Phillips 
had, apparently, dictated it to his secre- 
tary. The letter referred to the illness 
which had prevented his attending to busi- 
ness. He was on the way to recovery now, 
and he had felt it his duty to write Carey 
this letter in order that the latter might be 
at least prepared for the unexpected for- 
tune which was to be his. Mrs. Dain had 
called him—Phillips—into consultation a 
fortnight before her death. She informed 
him that she had changed her mind con- 
cerning the disposition of the bulk of her 
property. Instead of making her younger 
nephew, George, the heir to her estate, or 
the greater part of it, she had decided to 
leave it to Carey. And, with the lawyer’s 
assistance, a codicil to that effect had been 
added to the will. Phillips continued: 

I gathered that she felt you were in need 
of the money and that Mr. George Judson 
had sufficient means of his own. I cannot, at 
present, inform you definitely as to the value 
of your inheritance. Including the house and 
real property I should roughly estimate your 
coming into possession of from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. This is, however, only an esti- 
m 


“Read 
Why, 


ate. 

I shall attend to the will, and so on, very 
shortly, as soon as my doctor permits my 
being up and about. I write you this letter, 
not knowing what your plans may be, nor 
what effect upon them this, as I presume, un- 
expected change in your circumstances may 
have. You are, of course, the only person yet 
aware of your aunt’s disposition of her ef- 
fects. If I may be permitted to suggest, my 
suggestion is that you keep the matter a 
secret until the contents of the will are made 
public. That, however, is, of course, for you 
to decide. I congratulate you, Mr. Judson, 
and shall await your instructions. 


MILY finished her reading. Thenshe 
sat in silence. Carey, too, was silent. 
She was the first to awaken from the 
daze. She drew a long breath and turned 
to him, her eyes shining. “Oh, Carey!”’ 
She leaned toward him and took his hand. 
“Mr. Carey Judson, man of affairs, I—I, 
too, congratulate you,” she said. 

He blinked, then he laughed, or at- 
tempted to do so. ‘‘It—it is a good joke, 
isn’t it?”’ he stammered. 

“A joke!” she exclaimed. “It isn’t a 
joke at all. It is the truth. You are to 
have all that money. Oh, Carey, it 
means—why, you can go with Professor 
Knight as well as not now.” 

He shook his head once more. “No,” he 
said. ‘‘This money doesn’t belong to me. 
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The bristles go through 
your hair and not just 
over the surface. 


ERE is a brush with 
widely spaced, firm 
bristles that instantly pene- 
trate the thickest hair, remov- 
ing foreign particles and exces- 





sive oil. As easily as a comb, it 
goes through to the scalp and 
gives it the massaging so nec- 
essary to keep it in healthy con- 
dition. The springy bristles pass 
through to the short hairs under- 
neath, hairs that are so often 
neglected by ordinary brushes. 
Because it pierces the hair so 
quickly it has been named the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. 

With this brush you can bring new 
loveliness to your hair. The cleans- 
ing sweep of its bristles restores the 
sheen and softness. The vigorous 
action on the scalp brings new vital- 
ity to sluggish roots. 

Women who have used the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor regularly 
are enthusiastic over the 
ease with which it can be 
cleaned. Warm water and 
soap quickly remove any 
accumulations and shine 
the hygienic aluminum 
face. 


It is one of the most eco- 
nomical brushes you can 
buy. The bristles—white, 
black, or gray as you pre- 
fer—are set in a strong 

Under 
this they are firmly em- 
bedded in the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 


aluminum face. 


Composition, a composition that is 
firm and durable. 


You will like the perfect balance of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. It 
weighs five ounces—heavy enough 
to make it feel substantial, light 
enough to make it easy to use. 

The men and children in your family 
will find the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 
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Beauty specialists 
say, ‘Brush the 
hair through and 
through.” Here’s 
a brush designed 
to do that very 
thing. Its vigorous 
action brings new 
vitality to sluggish 
roots. 


Your scalp and 
your hair both 
require atten- 
tion. This new 
brush goes 
through to the 
scalp as easily 
as a comb. 


Your hair of to-mor- 
row —are you taking 
care of it today? This 
new brush penetrates 
to the neglected hair 
below the surface. 





tor just as likable 
and serviceable as 
any brush you can 
buy for them. 

Sold by toilet goods merchants every- 


where. Price $1 and up. 


Bulletins describing the latest and 
free most popular coiffures in both 

bobbed and long hair styles. Writ- 
ten by CHARLES NESTLE, SR., of New 
York, the famous authority on hair and hair- 
dressing. Illustrated by numerous photographs. 
Fill in the coupon. Mail it to us today. We will 
send you the current Bulletin. Without further 
effort on your part, you will receive at intervals 
the rest of the series—issued as Paris and New 
York decree new styles. 
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This brush penetrates 
through the hair 


and brings out 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company Dept. m4 


Florence, Mass. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge | 
your series of bulletins by CHARLES 
NESTLE, SR., on the latest styles of dressing | 
bobbed and long hair. | 
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You can 
just See 


KLII 
Children 
Grow / 


OCTORS, dietitians and 
mothers agree that milk is the 
ideal food for children. KLIM is 


milk in its most convenient form. 


Liquid milk (which is 7% water) 
sours quickly. KLIM powdered 
milk keeps indefinitely and with- 
out ice. Yet you can instantly 
transform it into liquid milk again, 
simply by adding water. 


KLIM completely retains the 
nourishment, including the vita- 
mins, of milk fresh from the dairy, 
but the process of making KLIM 
(spraying milk into a warm cham- 
ber) breaks up the curds so that 
they are smaller than those of 
ordinary milk and easier for chil- 
dren to digest. 


For growing children KLIM is 
unsurpassed as a food. For travel, 
in camp or anywhere away from 
a tested and inspected milk supply 
it is indispensable. 


Mothers should consult their 

physicians regarding the proper 

use and modification of KLIM 
for infant feeding. 


Order KLIM from your druggist or 
grocer. Send for free booklets 
offered below. 





SPELL IT BACKWARDS _ 


= 


these 
Dooklets / 


FREE Ont Child’s 
— Health’, containing valu- 
able information about 
child feeding, and “Nationally Known Recipes-~- 
Children’s Edition’ sent free upon request. 


MERRELL-SOULECOMPANY, Byrncuee, 2. iy 
Fill out and mail coupon 
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It is George’s, of course. I don’t deserve 
it. I had money and I threw it away. 
George lost a lot through my carelessness; 
so did Aunt Susan; so did your mother. 
Yes, and so did half of Wellmouth. Look 
how George has stood by me. Where 
should I be if it hadn’t been for him? 
No, it is his, and he shall have it.” 

“But he won’t want it. He doesn’t 
need it. Carey, don’t you see what it will 
mean? Youcan pay all the people in Well- 
mouth, all whom you owe, every one of 
them, in full. And still have a lot left. 
Don’t you see?”’ 

Apparently he saw, for the first time. 
He rose to his feet. ‘“‘By Jove!” he 
gasped. “I could do that, couldn’t I?” 

She, too, sprang up and stood beside 
him. “Of course you could!” she agreed 
eagerly. “‘The Wellmouth debts aren’t so 
very much. How much did you say 
they were altogether?”’ 

“It seems to me they amount to— 
oh, well, forty thousand, or something 
like that.” 


ES. I am sure that is it. Only 
forty thousand, and you are to 
have more than one hundred and ten 
thousand. Why, you can pay those 
debts and go on the South American ex- 
pedition and—and have a great deal 
left. Oh, Carey, Imustcry! It—it is 
just because I am so happy—for you.”’ 
She laughed and cried together, dab- 
bing at her eyes with her handkerchief. 
He was standing close beside her, look- 
ing at her with a rapidly changing expres- 
sion, an expression of utter amazement 
and then of growing hope—belief—almost 
of conviction. “By Jove!”’ he gasped 
under his breath. ‘“‘Emily, I—are you— 
are you really so glad, so happy, just be- 
cause I—I 

“Because you are going to be happy at 
last? Of course I am!”’ 

His long arms seemed to move of their 
own accord, without conscious effort of 
will. For an instant they hovered about 
her. Then they clasped her tight and 
crushed her to him. “Oh, by Jove!”’ he 
said again. “‘I—I—oh, my dear! I—I— 
oh-h-h,”” with a long rapturous sigh, “] 
know I am crazy now.” 

She lifted her head to look up at him. 
“Perhaps we both are,’”’ she whispered; 
“but I don’t mind, do you?”’ 

Then followed one of those intervals 
usual in such cases. Much wassaid on both 
sides, but nothing of marked originality; 
millions of humans have said the same 
things, and will, if the race is to continue, 
say them through the ages. When at 
last they sat down once more in the 
shadow of the dune, he put his hands be- 
fore his face and, to her astonishment, 
began to laugh. 

She was alarmed. ‘Don’t, dear,” 
begged. “You frighten me.” 

He dropped his hands. ‘“‘Emily,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘tell me: I am awake? I’m not 
asleep or—or dead—or anything like 
that?” 

“‘Don’t say such things, please,” 
pleaded. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

He smiled. ‘Oh, it is all right,’ he 
said. “Only it just seems as if I must be 
asleep, that’s all. If Iam, I never want to 
wake up of course; but well, you see, 
this—something like this—was my dream; 
the one I couldn’t tell you.” 


XITI 


HE shadows of the beach plum bushes 

and pines were long and the chill of 
the September evening was upon them 
before they rose from the hollow behind 
the dune and began their walk back to the 
village. 

“You are sure, Emily,’’ he asked anx- 
iously, “‘that—that you really do care 
enough forme to—to—— By Jove, Idon’t 
see how youcan. You are throwing your- 
self away—that is what they will say.” 

She laughed happily. “You and I 
agreed long ago,” she told him, “‘that we 
didn’t care in the least what was said. 
And truly, Carey, do you think they are 
going to be tremendously surprised? I 
have heard—rumors have come to my 
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ears which lead me to imagine that Well- 
mouth is expecting something very like 
this.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“T do. Mother has been—well, warned 
by sympathetic friends that unless she 
were more careful of my behavior and 
associates I might come to some such 
dreadful end.” 

““Dear me! Oh, dear! What will your 
mother say when you tell her?”’ 

“She will be pleased. She is fond of 
you, and respects you and believes in you. 
She knows I have been falling in love with 
you from the first time we met, there at 
your aunt’s reception. Yes, and long before 
that. I used to think I was desperately in 


love with you when I was a girl home from 
school, and you used to condescend to let 
me help you with your bird stuffing.” 








There was more of this, much more, 
with occasional lapses into the reality of 
the immediate future and its problems. 
Among the few matter-of-fact items dis- 
cussed during that slow walk in the gather- 
ing shadows was the question whether 
Carey should tell his brother of the letter 
from Phillips. It was decided to tell no 
one for the present. Nothing was to be 
gained by premature disclosure; wait un- 
til the will was opened, counseled Emily. 
Carey agreed that this was best. 


T WAS long after suppertime when he en- 

tered the sitting room of the Cap’n Jim- 
Carey place. George and Cora were there. 

“Well!’’ Cora observed with an air of 
surprise. ‘‘You’ve come home, haven’t 
you? And so early! We began to think 
you were taking another night out. We 
had counted on your eating supper with 
us; I don’t remember your saying any- 
thing about being invited somewhere else. 
Who were the lucky ones this time—the 
Higginses?”’ 

Carey, who had only that minute re- 
membered that supper was supposed to be 
a part of the average daily routine, was 
conscience-stricken. ‘‘I—I ——”’ he fal- 
tered. “I am awfully sorry, Cora. You 
see “i 

His sister-in-law interrupted. “It was 
the Higginses, wasn’t it?’”’ she asked again. 

Carey shook his head. “‘Why, no,” he 
confessed. ‘‘I did not have supper with 
the Higginses. They | were away. Asa 
matter of fact, I —— 

“Why, good gracious me! Was it the 
Saylesesagain? Well, well! George,” with 
a significant glance at her husband, “this 
is getting serious. No wonder people are 
saying Hum! Well, no wonder.” 

This was so close to the truth, although 
in one way far from it, that Carey red- 
dened, became more confused and ap- 
peared quite as guilty as he felt. “I 
haven’t had supper at all,’’ he blurted des- 
perately. ‘‘I—I forgot all about it. Iam 
dreadfully sorry. It is all right, though; 
I am not a bit hungry.” 

Cora T. straightened in her chair. 
“Oh-h!”’ she said. ‘Oh, I see! Well, in 
that case, if you didn’t care enough about 
it to remember it, I suppose it doesn’t 
make any difference—except perhaps to 
those who took the trouble to get it ready 
for you.” 

George, who had been fidgeting and 
puffing nervously at his cigar, put in a 
word. ‘There, there, Cora!” he said. “Of 
course it doesn’t matter. Hepsy’s kept 
your supper for you, Carey. Go out and 
see her; she’ll fix you up. 








Carey thankfully departed to the 7 
kitchen, the sound of Mrs. Judson’s pro- 
digious sniff accompanying him. 

After his exit the lady turned to her 
husband. ‘He has been with that Sayles 
girl, even if he didn’t stay for supper,” she 
announced. “Well, whatever happens 
there you can’t say I didn’t warn you, 
George Judson.”’ 


AREY, although conscious ofa tremen- 
dous pull in the direction of the Sayles 
dwelling, fought against it and remained at 
home that evening, going to his own room 
soon after finishing the supper Hepsibah 
had kept warm for him. He went to bed 
shortly after nine, but his brain was in too 
great a whirl for sleep. He could pay 
every debt he owed in Wellmouth. He 
might give up bookkeeping and work 
openly and wholeheartedly at his birds 
or something like that. He—he, queer 
Carey Judson, could marry the most 
wonderful girl in the world, marry and, 
perhaps, have children of his own—live 
and be like other men. He could! And 
Emily had said—he repeated every 
word she had said to him during those 
glorious hours behind the sand dune. 
At the office next day his use of the 
scratcher became so frequent that Mr. 

Early’s remonstrance was more than 

a hint. The perturbed Benjamin crept 

up behind him during one furious 

scratching, and Carey was made aware 
of his presence by a hissing intake of 
breath close to his ear. 
“That isn’t—isn’t another mistake, is it, 
Carey?’’ queried the manager. 

Carey turned his head. “Eh?” he 
asked. ‘‘Oh, no, it is the same one, Ben. 
I have made it again, that’s all. I'll get it 
right eventually, if the paper is thick 
enough.” 

That evening, after supper, he went 
straight to the Sayles homestead, quite 
aware that his progress was observed from 
many neighboring watch towers. He did 
not care in the least. The time was ap- 
proaching when he would set the beacons 
burning from one end of Wellmouth to 
the other. 

How they would talk when they knew— 
all! He laughed aloud as he strode up 
the walk, and the smile was still upon his 
lips when Emily opened the door to admit 
him. 


N THE little hall she whispered—after 

more important whisperings on both 
sides—that she had not yet told her 
mother their great secret. ‘“‘ And I haven’t 
told her of your aunt’s leaving you the 
money, Carey,” she added. ‘I thought 
perhaps it might be as well to wait until 
the will was made public. Then we can 
tell the whole story and mother can hear 
all the good news at once.” 

After Mrs. Sayles had retired they sat 
together upon the sofa in the sitting room 
talking of the future, of his debts and their 
payment, of the probability of his joining 
the South American expedition, of possi- 
bilities of employment afterward, work 
which was to be of the sort he loved and 
for which he was fitted. 

Once Carey expressed the dread which 
was always in his mind, the fear that his 
brother might consider himself ili-used 
and that the affection which had alway: 
existed between them might be shattered 
or at least impaired. 

She protested: ‘‘George will be the 
gladdest of all when he knows that, afte 
all your trouble, at last you are to have a 
bit of good fortune. He will; but even i! 
he shouldn’t be, if at first he may be—well, 
just a little disappointed, you must not 
allow that to influence you. Carey, dear, 
I want you to promise me this: You will 
not permit anything—anything or any- 
body to persuade you against accepting 
Mrs. Dain’slegacy. Thisisn’t for my sake. 
For myself I don’t care at all. But for 
your own sake you must take the chance 
which has come to you. Promise me you 
will take it and never think of doing any- 
thing else. Promise.” 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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\v hat is the real source 


otf charm in a room? 


by Helen Richmond 


E.[ me give you an interior 
L lecorating hint—the use 
you make of daylight in your 
rooms gives them the last touch 
of alluring comfort. Tone the 
light! 


You wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing electric bulbs to glare un- 
shaded. With colored silk or 
parchment you temper the 
light to a radiance soft and 
warm yet not bright. Just the 
same principle applies to light- 
ing your rooms by day. And 
again you should use color— 
soft-hued window shades in 
tone-colors. 


These toned window shades 
modulate crude, strong sun- 
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Columbia Rollers give from 
30% to 40% longer service 
han ordinary rollers. Isn’t 
hat worth something to you, 
hen you also consider their 
oiseless, smooth-running 
roice? Mounted on Colum- 
ia Rollers, your shades never 
rk, never slip up without 
‘arning. And you never 
have the annoyance of renew- 
ng rollers here and there 
‘bout the house, for these 


ollers are of guaranteed 
quality, 


Columbia 
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light to a mellow glow easy to 
work or read by, yet delight- 
fully restful. And they give 
color, vivacity, to a light that 
is pale and depressing. 

Not only do your rooms ac- 
quire that subtle something we 
call charm, through this toning 
of the light, but your furnish- 
ings actually gain beauty. The 
lovely tones of fine rugs and 
draperies have an added rich- 
ness. And there’s a soft play 
of light and shadow that en- 
hances the sheen of ripe old 
furniture. Best news of all— 
these beauty-giving window 
shades in tone-colors are no 
more expensive than ordinary 
shades! 


How great decorators 


use Columbia tone-colors 


Some rooms in the house are favored by the family and suffer 
extra wear and tear in consequence. Others are unconsciously dis- 
criminated against and as a result need much less renewing. Wouldn’t 
you like to insure them all the same amount of use? 


“Beautiful Windows” by the well-known decorator, Elsie Sloan 
Farley, answers 12 most important questions about windows and 
shows 18 beautiful illustrations of actual interiors, and a simple ex- 
planation of how to tone the light to best effect with tinted window 
shades! So often it’s the quality of light a room receives that makes 
the difference. With the new tone-color window shades you can do a 
great deal to make all your rooms equally desirable. Send 10 cents for 
your copy, to Columbia Mills, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Circassian Brown 
_ Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 

Chamois 
Strained Honey 
Plaza Gray 


(Color Names Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Soul for this 
book of decoration 


color schemes—NOW ! 
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; Columbia Mitts, Inc., : 
: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
4 Please send me a copy of “ Beautiful Windows,” : 
1 by Elsie Sloan Farley, showing how soft-hued window 4 
1 shades tone and mellow daylight. I enclose 10 cents. ' 
4 
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AS A RELISH—Mustard with cold meats 
has new deliciousness when you use fresh 
mixed Colman’s Mustard. Mix with water 
to consistency of thick cream—let stand ten 
minutes. Its tangy flavor piques the jaded 
appetite! 





On y in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, grows the mustard that 
gives this tantalizing flavor. 
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Chives infinitely more 
appetizing tang to pickle 


iS eee pickles this month— 


/ 
‘i chow chow, apple chutney, celery 


relish, too. And all your time and 
labor for nothing if they haven’t that 
bright mustardy flavor that makes 
them so appetizing. 


You’re certain of getting the racy 
flavor you want in your relish when 
you use Colman’s Mustard. 


The zest and tang that is character- 
istic of Colman’s Mustard lies in the 
mustard seed itself—the famous seed 
of Lincolnshire. 


A century ago Jeremiah Colman 
discovered that the light rich soil of 
Lincolnshire produced a seed that is 
infinitely superior in flavor. To this very 

“day—the sons of those old-time 

yeomen-farmers of the district 
spend their lives in the planting, 
cultivating and harvesting of the 
now famous Lincolnshire seed. 


This is how the flavor of Colman’s 


: Mustard was achieved. This is why 


OLMAN'’S, MUSTARD — 


By appointment to His Majesty The King 
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Free Recipe Booklet 
tells how to make: 


MustarbD PIckKLe 
PIccALILLI 
Dixie RE IsH 


AppLe Cuvurney 
Crixt Savi 
Cuow Cuow 


Mustarp O1r PickLe 
Green Tomato PIckie 


no other mustard can possess it. Notice 
its golden purity—its velvet pungency. é 
See for yourself the difference in your 
pickles! You will enjoy them as you 
never have before. 


PONE 


Use Colman’s as a relish, too, on 
Brighten all 
your favorite dishes with its distinc- 
tive touch. 


MAYONNAISE—Tiree tea- 
spoons Colman’s Mustard, 1 tea- 
Spoon each salt and powdered 
sugar, added to 2 raw yolks of 
eggs and thoroughly beaten; 2 
tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
juice added and beaten, and 1¥2 
to 2 cups of salad oil added grad- 
ually. Beat constantly. 


It adds new zest and tang to salad 
dressings—this rare flavor. Put it in 
your mayonnaise—in all your dress- 
ings. Send coupon for a free recipe book 
which tells you how to have the most 
delectable pickles! 


It also tells of new ways to prepare 
meats, lively new salad dressings, en- 
trées, cheese dishes and relishes. These 
unusual recipes will teach you new 
seasoning secrets and help you give 
home menus that “different” touch 
you have often envied. 


BOILED DRESSI*G—To 
\% cup of cream, heate!, add 2 
tablespoons of flour, / table- 
Spoons sugar, 2 teaspoons of 
Colman’s Mustard and \4 tea- 
spoon of salt stirred smo th with 


¥% cup of milk. Stir ove» boiling 

B li h igh water then add 2 e ks and 
etter clip the coupon right now fee Paine 

i ! % cup of vinegar ¢ en 0- 

and send it today ° gether. Cook for three iinutes 

more. When using di! ‘e with 


whipped cream if desi) 


FREE! Send coupon 
for New Recipe Booklet 


"J. & J. Couman (U, S. A), Ltd.—Dept. J 9, 
| send me free booklet of recipes for new and apyctiz- 
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(Continued from Page 150) 


He sighed, but he promised. “I will— 
because you want me to,” he said. 

“Give me your word of honor that 
nothing George, or his wife, may say or 
do will make you change your mind.” 

He hesitated. “My word of honor 
then,” he said gravely after a moment. 
“Tt is going to be hard, but I suppose you 
are right. Very well, it is settled. Now let’s 
talk about something pleasant.” 

There was much that was pleasant— 
very much—and they talked of it until— 
well, it was half-past eleven when the 
Sayles gate swung shut behind him. 

The next morning he and his brother 
walked together, as usual, down to the 
office of J. C. Judson & Co. George was, 
as he had been of late, in good humor, and 
he chatted of this and that. 

Mr. Early was already behind the book- 
keeper’s desk, looking over and assorting 
the mail. Jabez Drew was outside by the 
door, and George lingered to speak with 
him concerning a shipment of fish which 
was scheduled to leave for Boston that 
day. Carey entered alone, and after hang- 
ing his hat on the rack joined the manager 
behind the desk. 

‘‘Well, Benjamin,”’ he observed, “‘ glad 
to see you so serene and smiling after last 
evening’s dissipation. Anything im- 
portant from Uncle Sam?” 


HE “‘dissipation’’ had beena sociableat 

Mr. Bagness’ church. Mr. Early looked 
annoyed. The flippancy of the greeting 
and question was a shock to his dignity. 

“‘Oh—ah—good morning, Carey,”’ he 
said shortly; adding: ‘No, I never let my 
dissipations, as you call them, keep me 
from getting to work on time. Never. 
Humph! Is our clock here a little mite 
fast? According to that, it is pretty near 
quarter-past eight.” 

Carey did not answer. He had picked 
up the smaller heap of letters upon the 
desk and was looking at the upper one. 
His expression was odd. 

Early did not notice the expression, but 
he did notice what his subordinate was 
doing. He took the packet of letters from 
the latter’s hand. ‘‘That happens to be 
Mr. George’s private personal mail,’’ he 
announced sharply. ‘‘Of course you’ve for- 
got that nobody else is supposed to handle 
that.” 

Again Carey made no response. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope on 
the top of the little heap he had seen a 
printed name and address. The name was 
E. W. Phillips, and the address a number 
in a street in Cleveland, Ohio. It was the 
announcement that Mrs. Susan Dain had 
left her worldly goods to Carey Judson. 
And in a few minutes George would read 
and know. Just then his brother, having 
concluded his instructions to the wharf 
boss, came into the office. 

_Early greeted his employer with unc- 
tion. “Good morning, Mr. Judson,” he 
said. “A good deal of mail this morning. 
here are some personal letters for you 
and,”’ with a glance at his companion be- 
hind the desk, ‘‘I have, of course, laid ’em 
to one side. Here they are.” 

_ George took the half dozen letters and 
idly shuffled them. Carey, anxiously 
watching, saw him pause and stare at one 
of the envelopes. Then he put them in his 
pocket. “I see,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I’ve got 
a lew matters to attend to, and I’m going 
into my room for a little while.” 


H® WENT into the private office, closing 
the door behind him. Carey longed to 
go with him, tobe there when he opened the 
letter from the lawyer, to explain, then 
and at once, his own feeling of amazement 
at Aunt Susan’s change of mind, his con- 
viction that she had made a mistake, his 
knowledge that he was not deserving of 
such a benefaction. ~ 

; The door, however, remained shut and 
George did not call for him. With a deep 
sigh he turned to open the safe, take out 
the ledger, the journal and the rest of the 
books, and square his elbows for the day’s 


| the minutes were ticked off by 


the ancient clock and still no call for him 
came from his brother, as still the latter’s 
door remained closed, his own agitation 
grew and grew. All his forebodings, his 
fears that George’s disappointment might 
be so keen that it would become resent- 
ment and endanger the affection between 
them, returned black and ominous. 

It was after ten when the door did open, 
and George Judson appeared. Carey, 
looking anxiously at his face, saw that it 
was flushed, that his eyes were congested 
and—or perhaps it was fancy born of a 
guilty conscience—it seemed that his hand 
as he took it from the knob was shaking. 
Carey tried to catch his eye, hoped that 
he might speak, but he did not look in his 
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brother’s direction nor did he utter his 
name. 

Early, who had been awaiting the op- 
portunity to confer upon matters of the 
daily routine, stepped forward, but George 
brushed by him and took his hat from the 
rack. ‘‘I—I can’t talk with you now, 
Ben,” he said, with an apparent effort. 
“I’m going out for awhile. I—I’ve gota 
bad headache and—and I’m going to try 
and walk it off. I’ll be back by and by prob- 
ably. If I don’t—why, don’t worry. I 
shall, though—yes, I’ll be back.”’ 

After his departure Early turned a puz- 
zled face to the bookkeeper. ‘‘A head- 
ache!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Can’t remember his 
ever having one before. It must have 
come on mighty sudden. Seemed to be all 
right when he came down this morning. 
Did he say anything to you about feeling 
sick, Carey?”’ 


AREY shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
and was silent while the manager con- 
tinued to comment and surmise concern- 
ing the sudden indisposition. He was 
profoundly thankful when outside duties 
called Early from the office. He felt cer- 
tain that he knew the cause of his brother’s 
“headache.” Above all things, he dreaded 
the coming of the dinner hour at the Cap’n 
Jim-Carey place. 

His forebodings, however, were not re- 
alized. George was not at home when he 
entered the dining room. He had gone 
over to the bank at Bayport, for some rea- 
son or other, so Cora T. announced, and 
had sent her word to that effect by Jabez. 

“What in the world he went there for 
I’m sure I don’t know,” she snapped. “‘It 
isn’t the day for directors’ meeting. I sup- 
pose likely he told you though. Do you 
know what he went to Bayport for?”’ 

Carey was obliged to admit that he did 
not know; George had said nothing to 
him of his intention. 

Mrs. Judson seemed to think it rather 
queer. “‘Didn’t he say a word?”’ she per- 
sisted. . 

“Well, he said he had a headache, and 
that he was going out to walk it off.” This 
admission, made on the impulse of the mo- 
ment and without forethought, was a 
mistake. 

Cora T. leaned back in her chair. “A 
headache!” she repeated. ‘Well, that’s 
something brand-new. I never knew him 


to have a headache in all his life. He went 
out to walk the headache off, and the 
next thing we hear he’s gone to Bayport. 
He didn’t walk there, I guess. Humph! 
There’s something pretty funny about all 
this, I must say.” 

George did not return to the office that 
afternoon, and his brother spent awretched 
session at the books. He went home to 
supper with a dread even greater than 
that which had accompanied his walk to 
dinner, and again that dread appeared to 
have been unwarranted. He found George 
in the sitting room. He explained that he 
had walked up and down the beach for an 
hour or so and then, his suffering much re- 
lieved, remembered that he had an errand 
at the bank in Bayport and had taken the 
noon train to that town. “I wanted to 
look up that note of Sam Hawley’s, 
Carey,” he added. “That is due pretty 
soon and, as I told you, I am a little wor- 
ried about it.’’ 

Carey had no recollection of his brother’s 
expressing apprehension concerning the 
Hawley note. He caught George’s glance, 
however, and, reading in it anxiety and 
what appeared to be a desire for agree- 
ment, nodded and said “‘ Yes.’’ Just then 
Maggie called them to supper. 


AREY, covertly watching George, 
found in the latter’s manner and ap- 
pearance no solace for his apprehensions. 
George was very nervous, and he ate al- 
most nothing. A few moments after they 
rose from the table, Carey took his hat 
and went out. He was going down to the 
shop for a while, he said. And to the shop 
he went. He was strongly tempted to call 
upon Emily, but he resisted the temptation 
for two reasons: The first was that work 
upon his birds had been much neglected of 
late; the second was his anxiety concern- 
ing George. He was sure that the letter 
from Phillips conveyed the news of Aunt 
Susan’s codicil to her will, and he was now 
equally certain that that news had comeas 
a tremendous shock to his brother. George 
was hard hit, and Carey knew it. He 
could not understand why, but it was so. 
And, for some unguessable reason he 
had not yet told his wife of their aunt’s 
change of mind, in the disposition of her 
property. Cora’s attitude toward her 
brother-in-law proved that. Mrs. Judson 
was sarcastic and tartly ironic, but she was 
always that. No, her husband had not 
told her the news. He had kept it a secret, 
even from her, and so far as Carey knew, 
this was absolutely unprecedented. The 
fact that he had done so was the most 
disturbing element in the affair. 

Carey’s work upon the black duck was 
not at all satisfactory that evening. He 
gave up trying after a while and sat there 
upon his packing box brooding and down- 
cast. The dazzling sunshine of his own 
great happiness was now shadowed by the 
cloud which apparently had settled upon 
his brother, the brother who had stood by 
him through his trouble. If it had not 
been for George he would never have come 
back to Wellmouth. And, if he had not 
come, he might never have met Emily 
again. He owed everything to George, 
everything! 

He left the Higgins yard shortly after 
nine o’clock and walked toward home. 


NSTEAD of crossing the fields as he 

usually did, he walked along the shore 
until he reached the upper end of the 
wharf fronting the office and warehouse of 
J. C. Judson & Co. As he came up to the 
road he was surprised to see a light in the 
office. Stepping to the window, the shade 
of which was still in the condition in which 
it had been on the evening when Emily 
saw him struggling with the trial balance, 
he looked in. 

A man was standing behind the tall desk, 
his own desk, looking over the books which 
were spread before him. At first, his eyes 
dazzled by the light, Carey guessed the 
man to be Early. A moment later, how- 
ever, he saw that it was not Early, but 
George Judson. And just then George 
looked up, and Carey saw the expression 
upon his face. 








The Eighth Art - 
LIVING / 


You meet them occasionally — the 
artists who make living an art—and 
what hosts and hostesses they are! 


Not always wealthy, not always 
well-to-do, are these enchanting 
people, but they recognize, in every 
item touching the daily life, an 
opportunity to exercise intelli- 
gence and good taste. 

You find what you need in their 
guest rooms; they seek out the 
shops where unusual delicacies 
may be found. Their money is not 
spent carelessly—rather it is spent 
thoughtfully. 


And to such people the selection 
of a toilet paper for the bathroom 
is approached as critically as the 
purchase of fine linen toweling or 
the facial accessories. 


That A. P. W. Satin Tissue com- 
mands their favor, is simply due to 
the fact that it was deliberately 
created with their preferences in 
mind. 

Remarkably soft and firm in tex- 
ture, immaculately pure and highly 
absorbent, A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
obviously excels in every detail 
that could possibly appeal to the 
fastidious. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY , N. 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
’ are identified by the A. P. W. checker 
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Orange—Cross Cut— . i 
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Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A, P. W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish” 


One-Piece Porcelain-Lined 
The porcelain-lined Leonard is more than a 
food-protector. It prevents waste, cuts house- 

germ keeping costs, lessens work of 
women. There is a Leonard 
dealer near you. 





Send for Catalog 


of 77 styles and sizes, Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet, “‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators,’’and 
actual sample of Porcelain. 


c.H. LEONARD 
Pioneer of home 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
109 Clyde Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Oiling~ 


off the it. 


OWERFUL cleaning all the time—yet no 
need of oiling! The Premier Duplex 
ball bearing motor and brush take oiling 
off the list of household tasks—and give 
sure promise of Jong years of full, steady 


power. 


And the Premier gets all the dirt! Its two- 
jobs-at-one-stroke efficiency—double action— 
cleans thoroughly and fast. Its motor- 
driven brush picks up nap-caught threads 
and loosens heel-crunched grit. And its 
powerful suction draws up everything! 


It is the cleaner for a lifetime of shorter, 
easier cleaning hours—and longer, pleas- 


anter leisure hours! 


rem mier 
uple 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Dept. 109 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto, and 
distributed also by the Canadian General Electric Co., 


Ltd., General Offices, Toronto, 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. 8. and Canada, 
by the International General Electric Co., Inc., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 











He waited no longer. Striding from the 
window to the door he opened it and 
entered the office. 


XIV 


HE door opened quietly, but the sound 

of Carey’s step and the rush of air ac- 
companying his entrance caused George, 
whose head was again bent over the books 
and papers upon the desk, to look up with 
astart. He caught his breath with a gasp, 
and his hand shot forward as if to hide one 
of those papers. He stared for an instant, 
and then the tension of his attitude re- 
laxed as he recognized his brother. “Oh!” 
he exclaimed in relief. ‘‘It’s you, eh?”’ 

Carey crossed the room and stepped be- 
hind the desk. “‘George,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what 
is it? What is the matter? What are you 
doing down here at this time of night?” 

George, the sheet of paper now hidden 
by his right arm, tried to smile and to ap- 
pear at ease, but the attempt was ghastly. 
“Why, nothing, nothing,’ he said hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I—I wanted to do a little figur- 
ing, that’s all; and—and I couldn’t do it 
today—that headache, you know—and— 
and as I thought I would—I would a 

He left the attempt at explanation un- 
finished. Carey’s gaze was still fixed upon 
his face, and he turned away. 

‘What are you staring at me like that 
for?’’ he demanded irritably. ‘‘And what 
are you doing here yourself, eh?”’ 

“‘T have been down at Cap’n Higgins’, 
working on my birds, and I walked home 
the long way, that’s all. I saw you here 
alone—that window shade is only partly 
down—and I came in. That is why I hap- 
pen to be here.”’ 

George drew his left hand across his 
forehead. ‘‘Oh—oh, I see!” he muttered. 
““Well—well, all right. I’m tired and 
nervous, I guess, and Oh, clear out 
and don’t bother me, Carey. I'll be home 
pretty soon. Don’t tell Cora you saw me 
here. She’ll ask a lot of questions and— 
what’s the use?”’ 

Carey, looking his brother straight in 
the eye, laid a hand upon his shoulder. 
“George, old boy,” he said quietly, “you 
and I have pulled together long enough to 
know each other’s ways by this time. 
Something has gone wrong, and I know 
it. I haven’t the slightest idea of clearing 
out till you tell me what it is. Come on; 
out with it. I may be able to help you.” 








EORGE seemed to lose control of the 
feelings he had been struggling so hard 
to suppress. He whirled about, the papers 
beneath his elbow fluttering to the floor. 
“You help me!”’ he retorted in a savage 
sneer. “‘You! Oh, shut up and get out! 
Get out, before I say something you won’t 
like to hear.” 

He tried to throw off the hand upon his 
shoulder, but its grip merely tightened. 

“No,” declared Carey, “I won’t. Now 
then, George, you’re in trouble. All right, 
I’ve been in trouble myself, and not so 
long ago, and you stood behind me like a 
brick. Do you think I am likely to forget 
it? Maybe Icanhelp you. Maybe I know 
what the trouble is, or part of it.” 

George faced him now, staring at him in 
a sudden panic of intentness which his 
brother had not expected nor could under- 
stand. “‘What!”’ he cried. ‘You know— 
you can’t know! Who told you? Have 
you been reading my letters? What 
do you mean? Don’t stand there with 
your mouth open. What do you know?’’ 

Carey’s mouth was open, and his eyes 
as well. He had believed that he knew the 
cause of George’s trouble, but now his 
conviction was shaken. ‘‘Why, George,” 
he pleaded, “‘I —— What is it?” 

George ignored the question. ‘“‘ Answer 
me, will you!”’ he commanded. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by saying you know? Does 
anyone else know? Does—good heavens! 
Does she—does Cora know?” 

“Of course she doesn’t, she nor anyone 
except you and I, know it yet—that is, 
if we are talking about the same thing, 
George. I had a letter from that lawyer, 
Phillips. It came on Sunday. He wrote 
me about—about Aunt Susan’s leaving me 
her money.”’ He asked me not to tell you 





or the family until the will was made pub- 
lic. I wanted to tell you, old man, indeed 
I did. I am glad to get all that money, 
George. I can use it all right; but I did 
feel—yes, and I do feel badly to think you 
aren’t to have it. You should have it, you 
deserve it, you know.” 

George interrupted. He seized his 
brother’s arm. ‘‘Wait!’’ he commanded 
hoarsely. “Is that about—about her will, 
what you meant when you said you knew?” 

“Why, yes, of course. .As I say, I am 
glad to get the money. Goodness knows I 
need it, but I didn’t expect it. I caught a 
glimpse of the envelope with Phillips’ 
name, the one you got this morning, and so 
I guessed that he must have written you 
what he wrote me. I 

Again George broke in. ‘Hush! hold 
on!” he ordered. ‘‘Don’t say anything 
more to me for a minute. I—lI want to 
think.” 





E LEFT the enclosure behind the 

bookkeeper’s desk, strode over to the 
door, opened it and stood there, looking 
out into the quiet night. For much more 
than the promised minute he remained 
there; then he seemed to make up his 
mind. He shut the door, locked it care- 
fully, and came back to the desk. 

“Carey,” he said more calmly, ‘“‘come 
into the private office with me. I’m going 
to make a clean breast of the whole busi- 
ness. All day long I have been trying to 
see my way through the fog, and you were 
the only light in sight. I intended to have 
a talk with you tomorrow, but it might as 
well be now. You said perhaps you could 
help me. Well, I guess you can, if you will. 
If you don’t, nobody can. And if nobody 
does I’m gone, that’s all.” 

He threw open the door to the inner 
room and led the way into that small apart- 
ment. His roll-top desk stood by the wall, 
a revolving chair before it. He threw him 
self into the chair and opened the desk. 
In one hand was the sheet of figure-covered 
paper upon which he had been at work 
when Carey first came upon him. He 
looked at it, turned it over and over, and 
then spoke. 

“Carey,” he said, “I’ve been a fool. 
I am right on the edge of smash, failure, 
bankruptcy. Unless I can get money 
and a lot of money—inside of the next 
month, I’m going to smash and the old 
firm is going with me. That’s the plain 
truth.” 

Carey could not believe it. His brother’s 
reputation as a wealthy man and a shrewd, 
cautious, foreseeing man of business was 
so firmly fixed in his mind that even this 
confession, made with the deliberate ear- 
nestness of despair, failed to carry convic- 
tion. 

“Yes,’”’ his brother continued, ‘I’m on 
the rocks and the firm is there with me. 
The Judsons are going to get into the 
papers again, and in pretty much the way 
they did before.” 


AREY was beginning to believe, in spite 

of himself. He was no business man, nor 
did business interest him, but his acquaint- 
ance with the accounts of J. C. Judson & 
Co. was sufficiently intimate to show him, 
or so he thought, that the house was doing 
well. Yet George must know what he was 
talking about. And suddenly Carey re- 
membered his own suspicions of a few 
weeks before. Since Aunt Susan’s deat: 
it had seemed to him that George’s trouble, 
whatever it was, had vanished. He had 
wondered why. And now—now he thought 
he began to comprehend, to catch a glim 
mer of the truth. 

““Go on, George, ” he faltered. ‘“‘I can 
hardly believe it, of course; but if you sa} 
so, why ——”’ 

George nodded. He tried his best to be 
calm. He did not succeed, of course, but 
he managed to tell his story in a fairly 
connected and coherent way. Briefly 
put, it amounted to this: A Boston busi- 
ness acquaintance of his had spoken with 
him concerning an interest he had taken 
in a shipbuilding company in a Maine 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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x<\ distinguishes the Alaska from all other refrigerators. There 
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‘What's in that 
tiny window, Mother? 


‘*Why that was put there, Betty Lou, to show a 
little part of the cork wall that keeps our fcod so 
nice and fresh.” 
* * 

She enjoyed explaining “‘that tiny window ” —this 
mother to whom the Cork-Wall Window in her 
Alaska refrigerator had become a constant reminder 
of a good purchase. 


The significance of that littkewindow had been grow- 
ing ever since the dealer had shown her how the win- 
dow was placed there to prove that every wall of a 
genuine Alaska is filled with pebbled cork—the 
greatest substance for defying heat; for keeping 
the “‘cold” of the ice within the refrigerator. 
She now knew why the manufacturer had taken so 
much pride in providing wszb/e proof of the thick 
cork inner walls. She had seen the unmistakable 
evidence of its value during the hot spell, when the 
ice bill refused to jump ahead as it always had be- 
fore, and when milk was kept sweet, vegetables 
crisp and all foods marvelously fresh. 
ok ok ok 

Your dealer will show you the Cork-Wall Window that 
are sizes and types for every need and every purse, 

If you do not know the Alaska dealer, write 

for his name and our catalog. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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The (ork-Wall Window 


There is nothing to guess about 
in the Alaska. This Cork-Wall 
Window lays the inside open for 
you. With your own eyes you 
see the Pebbled Cork which 


Seals the cold in and the heat out 


LAS lA 


To progressive dealers 


The Alaska refrigerator fran- 
chise is worth having in your 
territory. It represents merchan- 
dise which is backed by years of 
national advertising, by con- 
sumer satisfaction and by resale 
helps. Write to The Alaska Re- 
frigerator Co., Dept. G, 





Muskegon, Michigan 





Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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Anew and better 


curtain rod... 
at no more cost/ 





ERE is a new curtain rod—and 

a new kind of curtain rod. The 
Judd Bluebird flat-extension curtain 
rod has features that no other rod 
can give you. 





It is flat. It slides as easily through 
a curtain hem as a needle through 
lace, no matter how stiff and heavy 
or how soft and sheer the curtain 
material may be. A few taps of a 
hammer, and the Judd Can’t-Fall 
Hook-Hanger is in place. Merely 
hook the rod, curtain and all, in 
place, and there it 1s ¢o stay. 


Once up, the Judd Bluebird cur- 
tain rod won’t fall. The exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger makes it 
stay there until you want it down. 
No sudden breeze, no accidental jerk 
upon your curtain, can dislodge it. 


Now look at the rod itself. See the 
three parallel lines that run the full 
length of the rod. Those are three 
stiffening ribs, another feature found 
only in the Judd Bluebird rod. They 
keep the rod from sagging. 















































































































Above, in the 
square, is a sec- 
tion of the Judd 
Bluebird curtain 
rod, reproduced ac- 
tual size. Notice the 
three stiffening ribs, 
found only in the 


Judd Bluebird rod. 





You will find it easy to obtain the 
prettiest, most modern curtain and 
drapery effects with Judd Bluebird 
rods, for this new, easy-to-hang rod 
is made in single, double, triple and 
sash rod styles. Each extends to 
fit windows of any width. 






































In the circle is a dia- 
gram of the Judd Can’t- 
Fall Hook-Hanger, ex- 
clusive in the Judd Blue- 
bird curtain rod. It holds 
both at the top and bottom. 
There are norights and lefts. 
All Judd hangers are inter- 
changeable, easily put in place. 








Each style is finished in satin 
brass or white enamel, with an 
extra baked lacquer finish that 
absolutely prevents rust or cor- 
rosion, yet costs no more than 
ordinary curtain rods. Next 
time you want to hang cur- 
tains, ask for Judd Bluebird 
rods at your department or 
hardwarestore. H.L. Judd 
Company, 87 Chambers 
St., New York,. N. Y. 


JUDD 
Bluehicd 


Curtain 



































Judd Bluebird curtain rods 
come insingle, double, triple and 
sash rod styles. Each style has 
the rustless, baked enamel finish, 
the three stiffening ribs, and the 
Judd Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 


seaport city. The present company was a 
long-established, conservative corporation 
which had built ships and steamers, wood, 
iron and steel, for years. The Boston finan- 
cier—Carey recognized. his name; he had 
been a friend of Cap’n Jim Carey’s—con- 
fided to George that this firm had acquired 
the sole rights to a new form of marine 
engine which, they believed, would revo- 
lutionize the steamships of the future. 
They had formed a subsidiary company to 
develop that engine and, later on, to mar- 
ket it. The Boston man had invested a 
large sum in the new project. He offered 
George Judson, as his friend, the oppor- 
tunity to come in with him and his associ- 
ates “‘on the ground floor.” 

“It looked like a chance for a million, 
Carey,” vowed George. ‘“‘I swear it did. 
Yes, and does yet, if I could wait. Of 
course I didn’t figure on having to wait 
more than—well, a year—for my first re- 
turns. I put all I could scrape together 
into it. I took a good-sized block of stock. 
It pinched me to get the ready money, 
but I considered myself pretty well fixed, 
my credit was good at the banks and 
everywhere else, the firm here was doing 
well and—well, I plunged. Oh, yes! Iwas 
a fool! But I guess you, or anybody else, 
would have been as big a fool, if the 
chance had come your way.” 

Carey, hunched in the chair, his fingers 
playing with the lock of hair in the middle 
of his forehead, nodded gloomily. ‘‘I never 
missed an opportunity of making a fool of 
myself yet, George,”’ he observed. 


EORGE went on. For a month or two 

everything connected with his ven- 
ture went well. Then new and unforeseen 
complications developed. A rival inventor 
claimed infringement on patents of his 
own. The claim, upon investigation, 
proved genuine. To avoid lawsuits and 
the publicity which was not desired as yet, 
it was decided to buy off the claim. A 
large sum of money was necessary, and 
the first assessment was levied upon the 
stockholders. The demand caught George 
Judson unprepared, but, through the sale 
of securities and pledges of personal credit, 
he managed to meet it. Others, however, 
followed. The manufacture of the new 
engines entailed more outlay than had 
been anticipated, and there was a second 
assessment. It was here that George, in 
desperation, drew upon the credit of his 
firm, J. C. Judson & Co. 

“T had to pay that assessment,” he 
said. ‘‘ Had to, or lose all I had put in, and 
I couldn’t do that. They were certain— 
the men behind the thing, you know— 
that everything would be all right in the 
end, and that this would be the last pay- 
ment I should have to make. So I gave 
the firm’s notes. It looked as if I were 
going to pull through and keep afloat. For 
a month or so I felt pretty safe. Then 
there was a third assessment.”’ 

Carey, listening anxiously, could not re- 
press an exclamation of dismay. 

His brother heard it and groaned. “Yes,” 
he said. “I know. It was like a fist be- 
tween the eyes for me. I was beginning to 
catch my breath again and see a little 
daylight when it landed.” 


ACED with this new and staggering 

complication, he had gone at once to 
the holders of the notes in Boston and asked 
for an extension of time. In two instances 
he was successful, in the third he was not. 
The holder of that note—the largest— 
was himself facing an unexpected demand 
for money and had counted upon payment 
of the Judson note to meet the demand. 
That note must be paid when it fell due. 

“If I don’t pay the assessment,’’ George 
explained, “‘I might possibly pay the note; 
but if I let that assessment go all I have 
put into that miserable engine company 
will be lost, every cent of it; and that 
means smash—smash and nothing else. 
It will clean me out, Carey. And—and I 
can’t let it go. This will be the final assess- 
ment. The Boston people tell me that 
much is certain. The company is ready to 


do business, the factory is built, prospects 
are first-rate. This payment is needed 
just to clear off the debt and start fair. 
And—and now—now, just when I could 
begin to get back what I have put in, 
when I honestly believe I might be on my 
way to making that million I hoped to 
make, I—I Oh, it is 400 hard! Yoy 
are my only chance, Carey.” 

Carey did not speak immediately, 
Gradually, during this revelation of his 
brother’s agony he had been dimly con- 
scious of the appeal behind it, was growing 
more and more certain what that ap- 
peal would be. And, as the certainty grew 
with it grew a benumbing consciousness of 
what it meant to him, of the answer he 
must make, of what that answer must be, 





E SIGHED, bent forward and put 

a hand on the back of his chair, 
“‘George,”’ he said, “how much do you need 
to square that note and pay your assess- 
ment to that engine company? Eighty or 
ninety thousand you were going to ask 
Aunt Susan for, yousaid. Would that have 
kept you and the firm out of trouble?” 

George nodded. ‘Yes, it would.” 

“So you could stay out—for keeps?” 

“Yes, I guess so. There won’t be any 
more assessments, that much I know.” 

“All right. Phillips says Aunt Susan’s 
estate will amount to over a hundred thou- 
sand, so you’re all right, aren’t you?” 

George whirled about in the chair. His 
hands tightened upon the arms and the 
blood rushed to his face. ‘‘What!” he 
cried. “Do you mean—do you mean you 
will let me have that money?” 

“Of course. Why not? That is what 
you were going to ask me to do, wasn’t it?” 

George’s eyes closed. He turned and 
then, to his brother’s consternation, 
dropped his head upon his arms on the 
desk and began to cry like a child. 

Carey sprang to his feet and bent over 
him. ‘Here, here!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Good 
heavens, George, don’t do that. It’s all 
right now, isn’t it? There isn’t anything 
more?” 

George raised his head and drew a long 
breath. “All right, Carey,’’ he said with 
an effort. “‘Don’t mind my playing cry- 
baby. I’m—I’m pretty well shaken these 
days and—and you knocked me over, 
that’s all. You mean it? You will let me 
have that money?” 

Carey nodded. “Certainly,” he said. 
““Come now, you didn’t think I wouldn't.” 

“T didn’t know what to think. There 
isn’t any real reason why you should. It 
is yours; she left it to you. They are 
mighty few that would in your place. 
And,” with a sharp lift of anxiety in his 
tone, ““you said—you told me just now 
you were glad to get it. You said you 
needed it. That is what you said.”’ 


AREY smiled. ‘Yes, I did say so. I 

thought I did need it. But I guess— 
well, George, I don’t need it as much as 
you do. It’s all settled, isn’t it? Come on! 
Let’s go home.”’ 

George seized his arm. “Indeed we 
won’t go home,”’ he cried. ‘‘Why, we've 
only begun to talk. I want to show you 
some figures. I want you to understand 
just what shape the firm is in. You aren't 
giving me this money, Carey. You're 
lending it to me, that’s all. In two years— 
maybe in a year, I can begin to pay you 
back. I’ve got the figures right here. I was 
going over them when you came. Let me 
show you these figures.” 

Carey’s face was nowas paleand haggard 
as his brother’s had been. “George,” he 
said wearily, ‘‘what is the use of showing 
figures to me? I'll take your word for 
them without looking. And I never found 
anyone who would take mine after | had 
looked. Come!” 

“No, I shan’t come, and don’t want you 
to go. Sit down here again. Carey, I 
don’t like this. You don’t act like your- 
self. See here, boy, this giving up the 
money—for a little while—isn’t going to 
hit you too hard, is it? What were those 
plans of yours?” 


(Continued in the October Home Journal) 
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“Have YOU a 
PINEAPPLE RE 






































Please remember that Hawaiian Pineapple is canned in two 
ways for different culinary uses—S/iced for instant service right 
from the can, quick desserts and salads where the slices are to be 
kept whole; and Crushed, for ready use in sundaes, ices, pies, cakes, 
salads, desserts and all those other delicious made-up dishes where 
the crushed form is preferable. Both Sliced and Crushed are of 
exactly the same quality They are simply packed in these two 
forms for your convenience. 

Send as many recipes as you wish for the use of either S/iced or 
Crushed Pineapple, stating clearly which form is called for in 
each. Write each recipe on a separate sheet of paper and put your 
name and address in the upper right hand corner of each sheet. 

The recipes will be selected by the following committee of 
nationally-known food experts: Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery; Mrs. Mildred Maddocks 
Bentley, former director Good Housekeeping Institute; and 
Miss Sarah Field Splint, Director Food Department, McCall’s 
Magazine. 

All recipes will be judged: 1st, for originality; and, for tastiness; 
3rd, for ease and economy of preparation; 4th, for appeal to the eye, 
and sth, for suitability Sor frequent service. 

From five to twenty recipes are needed under each of the fol- 
lowing Classifications: (1) Fruit-cups and Cocktails; (2) Salads; 
(3) Cold Desserts; (4) Hot Desserts; (5) Frozen Desserts; (6) 
Pies and Tarts; (7) Cakes, Cake Fillings, Frostings and Sauces; 
(8) Miscellaneous; (9) Punches and Drinks. 

All contributions must be received by November 15th. Address 
them to Recipe Editor, Association of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners, 451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 










salads, 







































—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
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‘We want to buy 100 of them~ 


the very best recipes that the women of America have 


discovered for serving HAWAIIS KING OF FRUITS” 
You may have one that we want 


Twenty-five years ago canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
was unknown. Today it is. one of America’s most 
popular fruits—and the recipes for serving it are legion. 

For years this Association has been collecting 
recipes for serving Hawaiian Pineapple in every pos 
sible menu connection. Famous chefs and cooking 
authorities have contributed their favorite Pineapple 
fruit-cups, cocktails, salads, ices, desserts, pies, sauces 
and punches. We have searched the pages of cook- 
books and magazines. And, last but not least, we have 
collected the many original Pineapple recipes cher- 
ished by the people of its native land. The best of 
these we have published in our advertisements and 
in our recipe books. 

At times it seems that every possible variety of 
Pineapple service must have been developed. And 
yet, just as we begin to think so, some enthusiastic 
woman sends in a new and delightful recipe that 
proves how limited our imagination has been and 
makes us realize that in the millions of homes where 
Hawaiian Pineapple is served, there must yet be many 
unique and original recipes which have never ap- 
peared in print. 

We want to know what they are and we shall be 
glad to pay well for them. We want to publish a 
new recipe book that will contain the greatest va- 
riety of original ways for serving this delicious trop- 
ical fruit. And to prepare such a book, we know that 
we must draw upon the collective experience of all 
the good, practical cooks in the country. 


How You Can Help 


As a user of Hawaiian Pineapple, you may be 
serving it in some simple, yet distinctive, combination 
which wins the praise of everyone who eats it. This 
may be your own discovery. It may be so novel that 
only your immediate friends have ever tasted it. If 
so, that is exactly the type of recipe we want and we 
will gladly pay you $50 for it if it meets our needs. 

The recipes we buy must be original. They must 
be new and tempting and yet so practical and econom- 


ical that there is a place for them in the regular meffu 
of the average American home. 

We do not want ultra-fancy or extravagant dishes 
that only the few can afford. Nor can we accept 
recipes which closely duplicate the ones we already 
have. To avoid such duplication you should have our 
present book entitled,“99 Tempting PineappleTreats” 
Send the coupon below for a free copy. Then check 
over your own favorite pineapple uses and see if you 
have anything new to offer. 

Note the manner in which these recipes are pre 
pared, and in sending us your own, be guided by the 
specific instructions in the lower left-hand corner of 
this page. 


How New Recipes Will Be Selected 


All new recipes submitted will be passed upon 
by a committee of nationally-known domestic science 
experts. After the judges have made their selection, 
checks will be mailed immediately to all whose re- 
cipes are purchased, and all other contributors will 
later receive a free copy of the pineapple recipe book. 

This new book will receive the widest possible 
free distribution. The namesand addresses of all con- 
tributors will be published and they will unquestion- 
ably represent the best practical cooks of America. 
To be included in this list will be an honor in itself. 
But to make it entirely worth your while, we are 
paying a much higher price for each recipe accepted 
than even the professional food authority gets. 

To every woman who is proud of her cooking, 
we appeal for assistance in making this new book 
the most original and practical one ever offered for 
the service of Hawaiian Pineapple. Won't you help 
us? During the next few weeks try out your good 
pineapple recipes—get the opinion of your family 
and your guests of the best ones to contribute. And 
then send them along to us as promptly as possible. 
We will greatly appreciate your co-operation, and 
you may have exactly the type of recipe we are anx- 
ious to buy. 





eal 


This Coupon will bring you a free copy of our present Recipe Book 





Neher - 


Name 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, Dept. 138, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


. Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book: “99 Tempting 
De Pineapple Treats”! 





Address 
City 

















—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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The Blabon flor 
of Marble Tile § 
Inlaid Linoleum 
(pattern 2708) isa 
fitting foundation 
for this dignified 
living room. 





No wonder Blabon floors are the vogue ! 


How genuine Linoleum is made: 


Blabon’s Linoleum is made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed oil intimately 
blended, and firmly attached to a burlap 
base. In Inlaid and Plain Linoleum the 
patterns and colors extend clear through to 
the burlap back. In Printed grades the pat- 
terns and colors are printed onthe linoleum 
body with heavy oil paints. 





Planning the 
lor Schemes 
e 














Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have ourenlarged 
and revised 36-page 8” x 
11” brochure, “Planning 
the Color Schemes for 
Your Home” (3rd edi- 
tion), by Hazel H. Adler. 
Beautifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 


where in the United . 
States upon receipt of 20 ~~ 
a Ino Culm 


Blabon floors make a definite contribution to quiet elegance in the 
home! Their rich colorings and subdued patterns are ideal for rooms of 
distinctive character. 

The Blabon Marble Tile Inlaids are especially appropriate for living 
rooms, entrance halls, sun rooms and sleeping porches. 

More than that, a Blabon floor stays beautiful with little care. Its 
sanitary surface is easy to keep clean. It makes housework easier. 
It is quiet and comfortable to walk upon. It gives the warmth of a 
double floor. 

In Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum the patterns and colors 
go through to the burlap back and last as long as the linoleum itself. 
An occasional waxing and polishing preserves their freshness and mellows 
their tones. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, 
even more moderate in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to preserve the original appear- 
ance of the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and mothproof. They 
lie flat without fastening. Made in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can show you Blabon’s Linoleum. 
For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 





2704 
Marble Tile Inlaid 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum. 
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The Smith Family Robinson 


(Continued from Page 27) 


When I handed her these peace offer- 
ngs, Mary never said a word, except, 
‘Aren’t they pretty! And chocolates too! 
‘Ium.”’ I felt hurt. It did seem to me that 
she might get a little more excited about 
ny thoughtfulness. But I held my peace. 

And after dinner Molly said: “If it had 
been any other man who brought me those 
nice roses and the candy, John, of course 
I'd have thanked him profusely. But I’m 
so used to getting such things from you 
that there’s no novelty in it. You see my 
silence was really flattering to you.” 

It staggered me for a moment. Then I 
saw the point and began to laugh. Then 
she began to laugh, and we signed an 
armistice right there. Since then I slip in 
a word about Molly’s dinners now and 
then, not laying it on too thick, however. 


Mary tells me that she went to the gro- 
cery store the other day and bought a few 
things, and just as she handed the clerk 

the money, he asked: ‘Don’t you need 
some bread? We've got a ‘special’ on 
bread today.” 

“IT don’t need any bread,” 
Mary. “I bake my own bread.” 

She says the clerk stared at her in aston- 
ishment, and drawled out, “Gee! Is that 
so? You bake your own bread?” 

It was such genuine astonishment that 
Mary burst out laughing. Of course the 
clerk knew perfectly well that some house- 
wives bake bread, but it was a jolt to meet 
one suddenly face to face, like that. And, 
since the subject has been thus introduced, 
Mary asked the clerk how much bread 
they sold in that store. The number of 
loaves a week was almost incredible, in a 
town of our size, where you might think 


replied 


bread making at home was still in vogue. 
I think we shall continue to bake our 
own bread at home for a few years yet. 
Mary tells me that it isn’t hard work; that 
it is merely confining. That is, I take it, 
when the bread is rising and ready for the 
pans, you can’t leave it and go out visit- 
ing. So long as Mary prefers to bake her 
own, I am satisfied. To me, home-baked 
bread is not so important in itself as it is 
as asymbol. There is a heap of sentiment 
wrapped up in it. 

We Americans have been bakers of 
home bread ever since colonial times. The 
French housewives, good and prudent as 
they are, never dream of baking their own 
bread. Very few English homes have ever 
tasted homemade bread, though you still 
find farm wives in the north of England 
who bake it. We had a Welsh servant girl 
once who told us that in her little village 
in Wales the women “‘set’’ their bread and 
put it in the pans at home, and then took 
it to the village ovens, where scores of 
other cooks brought their bread to be 
baked, and made a sort of baking bee of it. 

I don’t know of any country where 
home-baked bread has flourished as it has 
in ours. Only a few years ago the girls in 
my home town used to bake beautiful 
shapely brown loaves and take them to the 
county fair to see if they could get the 
prize. The girl who won the first prize for 
homemade bread wasn’t very long un- 
married, I used to notice. But times have 
changed. Possibly the girl who has the 
best chance now is the one whose father 
has the best radio set and smokes the best 
brand of cigars. 

Speaking for myself alone, 


I certainly 
do like Mary’s bread. 


JOHN SMITH. 


Death 


(Continued from Page 22) 


they reach the limit of fulfillment in this 
earthly existence. My dog, who is now 
seven years old, is very clever in his canicu- 
lar way; but if he lived to be seventy or 
seven thousand, he would be the same dog, 
no further advanced mentally than he is 
now. On the other hand, every child, no 
matter how elementary in intelligence, has 
in his infant mind possibilities of develop- 
ment so vast that literally eternity is not 
long enough to exhaust them. The death 
of every individual—if it be the end—is a 
waste so appalling that the universe, from 
the human point of view, is turned into a 
iarce, 

Every human being has in his mind an 
finite capacity for development. 

Furthermore, there is some hope for im- 
mortality in the miracle of individuality, 

personal identity, It is a cheering 

\ought that although all human beings 

‘e alike in their bodily and mental sensa- 

ions, enjoy the same pleasures, suffer 
rom the same causes—every individual 
erson is a unit who has never been 
uatched in past ages, and whose replica 
vill never appear on earth again. There is 
10 wider gulf imaginable than the gulf 
vhich separates one man’ from another. 
!hey resemble each other in many ways, 
Nut they are not even imaginably yo 
same. There is some comfort, I say, i 
this miracle of individuality. You ide 
be poor, stupid, unsuccessful, unhappy; 
but there is one form of wealth that can- 
not be taken away from you—your own 
personality. 

The evidences in Nature for the persist- 
ence of individual life after death are not 
sufficiently numerous or weighty to be 
fully convincing. The fact that man wants 
to live, that he can hardly imagine himself 
not living, that the whole scheme of the 
world becomes farcical without immor- 
tality are evidences of the will to live, of 


—— 





the instinct for existence, rather than of 
the fact itself. Of course there are plenty 
of happy analogies thrust upon our minds 
by Nature. The dying, rotting grain 
springing into life, which cannot, indeed, 
live at all unless it first dies; the appar- 
ently dead trees in winter springing into 
a glory of new life in the spring. As we 
grow older the spring, which made little 
impression upon us in childhood, becomes 
a glorious and inspiring drama. Some- 
times after a long winter the trees seem to 
burst out some May morning like an ex- 
plosion; and I have trembled in ecstasy 
in beholding them. 

But to offset this, there is the most pessi- 
mistic thought which can ever visit a 
serious and contemplative mind; it is the 
appalling waste of Nature, the apparent 
indifference of Nature to the life and 
welfare of the individual. Through the 
passion for existence and the passion for 
reproduction Nature has abundantly pro- 
vided for the continuation of the race, of 
the type; but for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, there is apparently no provision. 
It is ridiculous to talk about the survival 
of the fittest; for the truly fit to live have 
no more chance in a general epidemic, 
calamity, railway accident, earthquake, 
fire or cyclone than those who are appar- 
ently not fit to live at all; and we know 
what happens in war. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with senti- 
mentality or with cant. There is a vast 
amount of cant talked about death by 
those who have no belief in religion. I saw 
a book once called The Eternal Life, and 
took it up with some hope. But all the 
author had to say was, that although the 
individual ceases to exist at death, we 
should be comforted by the thought that 
the human race goes on. 


(Continued on Page 161) 











This book will show you how to 
DRESS FASHIONABLY and 
LOOK SLENDER, ata SAVING 





OW you can have style and beauty 

and perfect fit in all the clothes 

you wear, no matter how stout you 
are. This new Style Book proves it. 


In no other store—for this big Book is 
really a store on paper—will you find so 
large an assortment of Dresses, Coats 
and Suits—all in the latest mode. Hats, 
Shoes, Underwear, Hosiery. And all 
are in full, roomy sizes—38 to 58 bust. 









Not another Style Book 
in the World like this 


For stout women, there is no other wearing 
apparel in the world like Lane Bryant’s. 


Why ?... Because not in the whole wide world 
is there another organization that has spent so 
much time, or studied so deeply into this prob- 
lem of correctly appareling the stout woman. 


Twenty-five Years of Specialized 
Knowledge in every Garment 


That is why this Style Book offers you some- 
thing you can secure nowhere else. That is why 
Lane Bryant guarantees the fit, fabric, work- 
manship and value of every garment—guaran- 
tees complete satisfaction in every purchase. 


Hundreds of thousands of stout women 
are today dressing better — more becomingly— 
more economically—thanks to Lane Bryant. 
You need only ask your neighbor, that well-dressed 
stout woman whose appearance you so much admire. 


FREE—A copy of this valuable 
Book. Send for it today 


Through the Lane Bryant Style Book, you will learn of a 
delightfully simple, easy way to shop in the quiet of your 
own easy chair. Through it you will learn for yourself the 
delightful satisfaction of having stylish clothes that fit. 


Over 100 pages, many in color. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of styles to choose from—dresses, coats, suits, sports ap- 
pare}, hats, shoes, corsets, hosiery, underwear—everything 
you need at a worth-while saving. All in sizes from 38 to 8 
bust. And the Style Book is FREE. Send for it TODAY. 


fane Pryant 


3 8t8Street at 5PAve. teers: New York 


Ax example of the _slenderizing 
styles shown in the Lane Bryant 
Style Book. All at very low prices, 
prices that you can afford to pay. 

















STORES... NEW YORK BROOKLYN CHICAGO DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
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(Music Master 


Resonant Wood 
Insures Natural 
Tone Quality 
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Type 300 

Five Tubes. Entirely new cir- 
cuit. Connect with standard 
bell or cabinet type Music 
Master Reproducer, or with 
specially designed art model 
reproducer illustrated. Great 
selectivity, extraordinary vol a 
ume, wonderful tone quality. : 
Solid mahogany cabinet, beau & 
tifully ornamented, brown ma- 3 
hogany art satin finish. 


Price, >300 " 


Music Master Reproducer 
Model XII. Drum Type. Spe- 
cially designed art model, il- 
lustrated. 


Price, 35 


(Canadian Prices 


} Slightly Higher) 





Ten Models OW, you will enjoy hearing over the radio songs as sung, words as 
$50 to $460 spoken and music as played before the microphone. 

al For Music Master Receivers insure efficiency of reception equal to the 
Guaranteed quality of reproduction which has achieved a world-standard in Music 


Unconditionally Master Reproducer, the supreme Musical Instrument of Radio. 


We know that you will really enjoy the wonderful entertainment of New Era Radio if you 
hear its varied offerings for young and old, for every variety of taste and need, through the 
proved powers of Music Master reception and the demonstrated supremacy of Music 
MastTER reproduction available in one splendid radio ensemble—Music Master Receiver. 





Combining the functions of radio in one complete unit of supreme efficiency, Music Masver 
reasserts its pre-eminent title as the Musical Instrument of Radio—there IS no substitute. 


Authorized dealers everywhere are ready to demonstrate radio as 
you have always wanted to hear it, See Music Master—hear— 
. compare — before you buy ANY radio set. 


Sold by cAuthorized Music Master (Music Master Corporation 


Dealers Everywhere Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, 128-130 N. Tenth St. prrrsBuRGH MONTREAL 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 159) 


That the human race goes on is not 
necessarily a cause for joy. There is in 
reality no such thing as a Race, even when 
spelled with a capital. There is no such 
thing as racial happiness, any more than 
there is such a thing as national happiness. 
Happiness is exclusively concerned with 
the individual. The human race in itself 
is not a reality; it is simply a collection 
of individuals. There can be no indi- 
vidual happiness in the thought of racial 
immortality. Either we live individually 
after death or we do 


I confess that my own hope of the future 
life is entirely based on the personality of 
Jesus, on the Incarnation, on my belief 
that he revealed the Divine Idea to help- 
less and suffering and ignorant humanity. 
Furthermore, I am willing to follow him 
wherever he went. If he did not rise from 
the dead, if he died like a rat or an insect, 
then I will follow him into annihilation. 
I want to be where he is. 

There is no reason why we should not 
entertain our minds with speculations 
about the nature of future mental activi- 
ties after we have got rid of the body. It 

is my own individual 





not. If we really die, 
we are then as nonex- 
istent as we were in the 
year 1768. 

There is no room for 
immortality in this 
world. Death is an ab- 
solute necessity in the 
economic order; and 
taking humanity as a 
whole, death is a fortu- 
nate necessity. The 
absolute certainty of 
death—for there is 
nothing more certain— 
casts a shadow over 
every human being and 
exerts a profound in- 
fluence on every life 
and character. From 
its dark roots springs 
the bright flower of hu- 
mility. Howabsolutely 
intolerable most persons would be if they 
knew they were not to die! 

Death is the sharpest check to egotism, 
the heavy brake on passion, the chill on 
lust, the restraint on avarice, the eternal 
No to selfishness. What would become of 
the average run of men and women if a 
man like Napoleon were immortal? 
There have been many persons in history 
marked by a combination of towering am- 
bition and colossal selfishness; the average 
man is never safe until such persons are 
dead. 

The thought that every one of us must 
certainly die creates in our hearts a 
healthy modesty, which is not only neces- 
sary for the proper development of our 
own personality and character, but which 
makes us tolerable to others. If we did 
not know that we must leave the earth and 
every earthly possession, we should all be- 
come insufferable; there would be no 
community on earth where it would be 
possible to live in peace. 





Personal Immortality 


VEN in the Old Testament there is 
4-4 not very much emphasis laid on the 
future life; it is in the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ that individual immortality, 
in some sphere of free and untrammeled 
development, is most greatly stressed. 
Christianity lays all its emphasis on the 
individual life; no religion has ever placed 

uch a value on human beings. Not a 
parrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father’s notice; every hair of your 
ieads is numbered. Jesus believed and 
aught that God was really our Father, 
that every one of His children was to Him 
inexpressibly precious. ‘‘ Your Heavenly 
t‘ather knoweth.”’ 
_ No one ever understood the human 
heart so profoundly as Jesus. Wherever 
we can test his ideas, so far as they relate 
to earthly activities and behavior, it will 
appear that he was always right. He 
spoke the truth. It is certainly reassuring 
to remember that one who is invariably 
accurate when his ideas can be subjected 
to verification, has a good chance of being 
right in his predictions. 

Jesus was certain of personal immor- 
tality, of the persistence of the individual 
soul after death. About this matter he 
spoke with absolute confidence. He was 
sure of the future; can we not follow 
where he leads? If we find all of his prac- 
tical teaching wise, reasonable and true, 
does it not help us to believe that he was 
not mistaken in other things? 


tt 








hope that as it is now 
possible to travel 
everywhere about this 
earth, after death it 
will be possible to 
travel all over the uni- 
verse. Light travels 
about two hundred 
thousand miles a sec- 
ond; but there is some- 
thing that travels 
infinitely faster than 
light; it is thought. 
When I speak to an- 
other man and say the 
word “‘Sirius,’’ we both 
instantaneously travel 
from the earth to that 
particular star. Hence 
it is possible after 
death, when the checks 
and hindrances to ac- 
tivity are removed, 
that our individual spirits may actually 
travel as fast as thought. Such journeys 
would be interesting. 





Sympathy as We Go Along 


HERE is an innate pessimism in hu- 

manity shown in many ways, and 
shown especially in this. There is no doubt 
that the chief reason why so many do not 
believe in immortality is not because the 
idea of immortality is foolish, but simply 
because “it is too good to be true.” 
There you have it. But if the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ was a true revela- 
tion, nothing is too good to be true. Even 
as it is, his mere appearance on earth is the 
best thing that ever happened. 

There is one result that should rise from 
the thought of death; it should make us 
more sympathetic, more kindly, more con- 
siderate, more warm-hearted. A ship’s 
company become more easily and more 
informally acquainted than mere street 
crowds; and if there be danger, the artifi- 
cial walls that separate human beings from 
one another vanish immediately. Now we 
ought to regard all humanity as a ship’s 
company, for we are all traveling some- 
whither. Furthermore, we are all in dan- 
ger. No one can tell what calamity or 
disaster may happen tomorrow. 

I suppose no one has ever heard of a 
friend’s death without acute remorse, 
without the bitter recollection either of in- 
juries done to that friend or of opportuni- 
ties for help that were missed. We always 
say: “If I had known he was going to die 
I should have acted so differently.’’ Well, 
why should we always be accumulating 
material for remorse and regret? We do 
know. We know that all our friends, ac- 
quaintances and strangers are mortal. 
They will die. It is not necessary to be- 
spatter them with officious sympathy, but 
it is the part of wisdom to treat every hu- 
man being with the most delicate care. 
The soul is more sensitive than the skin. 
If we cannot be of much use to those with 
whom we come in daily contact, we can at 
least try to avoid hurting them. 

It is astonishing how grateful people are 
for a little sympathy and consideration. 
I can remember, after the lapse of fifty 
years, certain words and acts of kindness, 
and I shall cherish the memory of those 
people as long as I live. 

In the midst of life we are in death. 
This is not only a chastening and sobering 
thought for the individual mind; it should 
have a profound and daily influence on our 
conduct toward others. 
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Have you ever served 
Candy in this new way? 


A telephone, a knife and a bon- 
bon dish! That is the newest way 
to serve candy! You ’phone your 
grocery, drug or candy store for a 
few bars of Oh Henry! You slice 
them thinly. . . 8 slices to the bar! 
You serve them just as you always 
serve chocolates and bonbons! 

And you have one of the most 
delicious, sure-to-be- appreciated 
candies you ever served at a bridge 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Imagine a rich old-fashioned butter cream,dipped in 
a luscious, chewing caramel, rolled in crispy,crunchy 
nutmeats and then thickly coated with the smooth- 
est, mellowest of milk chocolate! Doesn’t that 
sound good? Well, that’s Oh Henry! 









Williamson Candy Company 
Chicago, Ill. 




















or Mah-Jongg game, afternoon tea, 
(or any other gathering. 


A fine candy, too! And inex- 
pensive! At 10c a bar, Oh Henry! 
costs you only 45c a pound. Yet 
at this price, it gives you a quality 
unexcelled by any candy for the 
simple reason that people eat more 
Oh Henry! than any other quality 
candy in America! 


The wonderful popularity of 
this new way of serving Oh Henry! 
... Slicing it! ...a Chicago woman’s 
invention ... is a glowing tribute 
to the quality and the convenience 
of having a fine candy in the pantry 
ready to slice and serve at a 
minute’s notice. 


Phone for a few bars now! Then, 
write for alittle leaflet, “A Woman’s 
Inspiration.” 


conventions. 


= ©1925, by W.C.Co. 
All rights reserved 
under international 
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Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 


Union Suits for Children 


SIZE—‘‘E-Z’’ Waist Union Suits are 
made to fit children—not a price. Use a 
tape measure and compare with other 
makes. 

FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft yarn into 
durable ribbed cloth which conforms 
readily to the body—absorbs moisture 
and allows the pores to “‘breathe.”’ 
FINISH— Uniformly excellent work- 
manship throughout. All seams flat- 
locked, leaving no bulky ridges to irri- 
tate tender skins. 
STRAPS—Genuine“‘E-Z”’ tubular knit- 
ted straps, the only kind of straps for 
real comfort and satisfactory wear in a 
knitted suit. 

BUTTONS—AIl of realbone. Garment- 
supporting buttons all taped on and 
doubly secured. Won’t break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during play. 
BUTTONHOLES—Special ‘‘E-Z”’ rein- 
forced. Will not tear, break or unravel 
GARTER HOLDER—No metal tube to 
rust or smash in the wringer. A “‘tube 
of tape”’ keeps the garter pin straight 
and always in perfect position. 
PACKING—An attractive individual 
glassine envelope for each suit. Insures 
sanitary, spotless cleanliness. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION— 
Compare with other union 
suits the liberal roomy seat 
which children require. Can- 
not gap at sides. Comfort-cut 
to allow “E-Z” freedom. 
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Simplicity and Honesty— 
Attributes of Leadership 


N CHILDREN’S underwear as 

with menand women honesty 
is a first requisite through which 
Leadership can be attained. 


“E-Z”’ Waist Union Suits have secured 
their unquestioned position of Leader- 
ship due to their honest inherent 
quality, to 34 years of giving the very 
utmost in health, comfort and wear to 
children—and economy and conver 
ience to mothers. 


Scientifically made of the finest and 
most durable knitted fabrics, ““E-Z’s” 
provide for every strain and tug that 
active, growing children give them. 


Genuine tubular knitted straps sup- 
port the garment without binding or 
chafing children’s tender little bodies. 
And there’s only one garment instead 
of three to put on, take off, wash and 
mend. 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits are made 
in medium weight (blue label) and 
extra heavy weight (purple label) in 
high neck, long sleeve, or “Dutch” 
neck, short sleeve, knee or ankle length 
styles. 


For your protection each suit is sealed in 
an individual, sanitary, glassine envelope. 


Winter Weight (blue label) . $1.00 
Extra Heavy Weight(purple label) $1.25 


THE Fy’ Jwaist 
Union Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 
IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., N. Y. 
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a farmhouse in the mountains, and for a 
great deal of that time I have hardly 
moved from the fireplace. 

“‘T love solitude, yet I am not a hermit. 
Broadly, I like the things that most people 
like—dancing, motors, vaudeville, golf. 
I am also devoted to horses. But the 
absolute essentials in my life are oceans of 
books, time to read and a rural country- 
side. My mother, who was the daughter 
of a country doctor, had the rare talent of 
being able to read Latin as most people 
read French. In my early teens I read 
Ovid and Vergil with her. I have never 
lost a love for any 
volume with mot- 
tled bindings anda 
musty odor. 

‘““My own writ- 
ing is based on an 
essential belief in 
what I call the low- 
tension story, one 
which does not at- 
tempt to crowd too 
much into a given 
space. While there 
are doubtless many 
persons who read a 
story simply to see 
how it comes out, 
yet most persons 
who would go toa 
library for a book 
must be at heart 
booklovers. Being 
myself a thirty- 
third-degree mem- 
ber of that clan, I 
know that the real 
booklover does not 
read primarily to 
be puzzled, harried 
or frightened. He 
reads for the lux- 
ury, the solace of 
being drifted away 
into an atmosphere 
not his own. 

‘*It would be 
natural to assume 
that my taste proceeds logically from se- 
cluded habits. Curiously enough, the exact 
contrary is true. During my earlier years 
I was thrown into close contact with what 
is usually called ‘life.’ I studied at a 
Spanish university and traveled in Europe 
and Africa. I was later a crime reporter 
and spent a year in and around police sta- 
tions. I have heard testimonies in several 
hundred divorce cases, seen many men 
who have died violent deaths, and twice 
stood in a small room at midnight when 
the drop fell. For four years I was press 
agent of a state fair and clerk of the course 
at the Grand Circuit races—the man who 
stands at the starter’s elbow and catches 
his decisions as the entries flash past. I 
have served twice in the Army, in Texas 
and Arizona, and I have seen a bit of the 
stage as it appears to those ‘behind.’ 

“The greatest lesson of those years was 
that violence is not dramatic purely for its 
own sake. The things called ‘punch’ and 
‘pep’ do not greatly interest me because 
I feel them to be the accidents and abnor- 
malities of life. It is the normal and com- 
monplace things that constitute the true 
poetry of the average man. I believe that 
the real thrill of literature comes not from 
reading of some horrible thing that may 
happen once in a century to some single 
eccentric, but rather from delightful things 
that happen all the time and so, some day, 
may happen to you or me.” 


LISABETH SANXAY HOLDING, 

who wrote The Long Night, sent her 
greeting to the Family under a British 
postage stamp. 

‘“We have been down here in Bermuda 
since November,” she says, ‘‘and for all 
that it is only six hundred and sixty nauti- 
cal miles from New York, it is fora Yankee 





ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 
AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS 





a foreign land. The tourist’s Bermuda «f 
hotels, excursions, and dolce far niente js 
not for us. Wesettled down at once into 4 
more or less tranquil routine in one of 
those enchanting little houses that glisten 
in the sun like white sugar cottages, suc}; 
as Hansel and Gretel discovered in th 
forest. There is a garden where flower 
come in a most casual and interesting fash 
ion. The air is sweet with them and the 
scent of cedars. I have learned at long last 
to deal with florins and half crowns, and | 
know the true meaning and value of rain. 
for it is rain water that we drink here and 
a sudden shower in 
the night takes on 
quite a new signifi- 
cance; it is filling 
the tank! Isenda 
snapshot of myself 
and my little girls, 
Skeff and Tony, 
aged eight and five, 
healthy, cheerful 
creatures, unfail- 
ingly interested in 
the adventure of 
living. They are 
like the Cat who 
Walked by Him- 
self, and all places 
are alike to them, 
all places, that is, 
within sight of the 
sea they love so 
faithfully. 

“As for myself, 
life on acoral island 
has inspired no ex- 
otic stories. On the 
contrary, it seems 
to me that I can see 
more clearly, with 
a better perspec- 
tive, the life of the 
people I have 
known all my days. 
If I have an ‘aim’ 
beyond that of try- 
ing to see honestly 
and towrite clearly, 
it is to describe certain aspects of Amer- 
ican life which are, I think, very beautiful 
and very touching—and perhaps some- 
times a little neglected. Young love has 
so many eloquent partisans, but the other 
loves, the mute and patient loyalties of 
everyday life, are not often noticed. They 
are to me supremely moving, these his- 
tories of people who have passed through 
the glamorous introduction to life and are 
in the middle of their stories.”’ 


WE HAVE more than a suspicion that 
after enjoying the lovely water color 
for which Arthur Guiterman rimed Seven- 
teen you will turn to read what the Album 
has to say about the painter. 

W. E. WEBSTER is a brand-new membe! 
of the Family. An Englishman, he ha: 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and the 
Paris Salon for years. But it has remained 
for us to introduce him not only to Jour: 
NAL readers but to the American magazine 
public as a whole. He is a member of the 
Royal Institute of Water Color Painters, 
the Royal Oil Painters’ Institute, and the 
Manchester Academy. The late Lord 
Leverhulme, among other art patrons who 
are internationally known, was an admirer 
of his work and owner of his pictures. 

Born in 1878, at Manchester, Webster’s 
technic was acquired at the Manchester 
Art School and the Royal Academy. Dur- 
ing the war, when he served in the camou- 
flage section, his talent was devoted to 
work grimly different. It is ever refresh- 
ing to know that there are artists who cling 
to the belief that their primary function is 
to portray beauty and to please. Webster 
believes just that. Many of his most at- 
tractive originals will be on exhibit in New 
York this December. His hobby, when he 
has time for it, is billiards. 
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Johnson's 
Wei ghted 
Brush 


a © a 


$ 6.65 
FLOOR 
POLISHING 
OUTFIT 


fu $ Fy,.00 
a saving of $1.65 


FOR geoaghe Obs 
AND LINOLEUM 


his is All You ‘Need to 
Keep Your Yloors ana Linoleum Like New’ 


“Yes, Mrs. Jones, this new Johnson 


Polishing Outfit is all you need to keep 
your floors and linoleum like new. We 
are recommending it to all of our cus- 
tomers who have finished floors and 
inlaid linoleum. The Outfit includes a 
quartof Johnson’sLiquid 
\- Wax—a Lamb’s-wool 
! Mop for applying it— 
and a Weighted Brush 
for polishing it. 


“All you do is pour 
a little of the Liquid 
Wax onto the Mop— 
this cleans the floor or 
linoleum and, at the same time, deposits 
a thin film of Wax. A few brisk strokes 
with the Weighted Brush will bring 
this Wax to a beautiful, artistic, durable 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities” RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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PREPARED Wax 
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polish. It is the new, easy, modern 
way to have beautiful waxed floors. It 
takes only a few minutes and is as sim- 
ple as running a carpet sweeper. 

“We have sold a great many of these 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits to our 
best trade—it makes a great hit with 
all the ladies because it eliminates the 
old-fashioned method of stooping down 
to apply Wax. Besides, it is much 
easier on the hands—you don’t have 
to touch them to the floor or the Wax. 

‘Be sure to read the book on Home 
Beautifying which goes with the Out- 
fit. It is full of valuable ideas on In- 
terior Wood Finishing. 

“As you see, we have a Johnson 
Service Department here in our store 
and carry a complete line of Johnson’s 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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Artistic Wood Finishes. We are pre- 
pared to give advice on interior wood 
finishing and have panels to show what 
beautiful results may be secured when 
wood is finished the Johnson Way. 


“We established this Johnson Serv- 
ice Department for the convenience of 
our patrons and we hope you will 
come to us for advice.” 


“Yes, I noticed your Johnson Service 
Department Sign—that’s the reason I 
came in here for the Outfit. I read about 
it in the magazines and have also noticed 
your local newspaper advertisements. 
I will certainly come to your 
Johnson Service Department 
whenever I want advice or 
finishing materials for the in- 
terior of my home.” 


SERVICE 











JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 
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How Baby loves to kick his little legs. 
Twisting and rolling. It’s Nature’s own way 
to exercise his little body. But often safety 
pins can’t stand this strain. Every Mother 
knows how frequently they become unfastened. 
How mysteriously! And buttons, too, have a 
way of pressing sorely into his tender flesh. 

Baby cannot tell you what hurts. Helpless, 
he just has to wail his protest. It’s not colic 
or **temper’’ that makes him cry so much as 
these torments. 


Now you can protect him 


There’s a new safe way to dress your Baby 
now—without a pin or button. It’s the Vanta 
way. Recommended by 20,000 doctors and 
nurses. Protects your Baby against all risk of 
such mishaps. Let him wriggle and roll to his 
heart’s content, Mother. Without a pin or 
button there’s nothing that can hurt him. 

Instead of pins and buttons, you fasten 
Vanta garments with cute little bows of twist- 


Inc. 
EARNSHAW SALES Co., 
Dept. 19, 325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. REO 
i anta 
il me in plain package your ia 
of tae with fall instructions; and arp ahealg ee 
res for making one diaper. re —— pot A a ae) 
P ” _. recommende x 
Poem neapeeed please find 10 cents to cover cost of postage 


and packing. 








Do this— 
to protect him, Mother 


dress Baby the safe human way 


without a pin or button 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mailed 
postpaid in 
plain package 


less tape (patented). So much safer and easier. 
This way of fastening makes each little garment 
instantly adjustable too. You can fit them ac- 
cording to Baby’s own notion of comfort. And 
the bows are all on the side. So you can dress 
him without even once turning him over. 


Practical 

No buttons to break in the wringer. 
loose pins to worry about, Mother! 

Vanta garments are daintily finished down 
to the smallest detail. Seams are all flat aud 
outside, where they cannot possibly chafe. 
Only the finest materials are used. Guaranteed 
non-shrinkable. Vanta baby garments are 
twice sterilized in the making. Once just be- 
fore packing. So they come to you antisepti- 
cally clean. 


No 


anta 


Baby Garments 
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The ideal sleeping garment. Closes at the 
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Vanta‘'K’”’ Band 
the perfect 


summer garment 

Doctors and nurses agree 
that babies should not wear 
wool over the chest and 
back in warm weather, yet 
they need that “‘touch of 
wool’’ over the abdomen. 
TheVanta‘‘K”’ Band meets 
this need, the upper part 
being of lisle or silk and 
the part covering the abdo- 
men is of fine wool and 
lisle. The two materials 
are joined in the knitting 
without a seam, 
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Vanta Vest 


—the shirt without a fault, 
Double over the chest and 
abdomen, where constant 
protection is needed. Will 
not gape at the neck or 


“work up.’’ Endorsed by 
physicians every where. 





yr 
Vanta Baby Bess Hose 
Baby Bess Hose is the invention of a 
mother of 7 children. She observed that = 
the upper part of ordinary infant hose eS 
was bunchy and when wet chafed the ee 
baby’s tender skin on the under part of ee 
the leg. 

They fasten to the shirt or band (not 
to the diapers) so in changing Baby it 
is unnecessary to unfasten stockings. 
They keep the shirt or band where it 
belongs over the abdomen, 


You’l] find Vanta garments in most Infants’ 
Departments. Priced for every purse. If your 
store should not have them, we will gladly 
give you the name of one that does. 


Write Today for 
Pinless Diaper Pattern 


In the meantime write for our special offer 
to Mothers and Mothers’ friends. No obliga- 
tion whatever. For 10 cents in coin or stamps 
(to cover cost of postage and packing) we will 
send the following: 





I Pattern with instructions for making 
Vanta Pinless Diaper. 

2 Enough Twistless Tape to make fas- 
tenings for one Diaper. 

3 “Baby's Outfit,’ 56-page book illus- 


Vanta Twistless Tape 
trated in colors. t- 


NOTE—Vanta Twistless Tape, 

ented, is different from any other ta 
It will not kink, twist, curl or ra 
If tape had not been improved | 
way, this method of fastening wo:id 
not have been practical. 


@ os. 


Write or use the handy coupon, today, while this 
offer holds. EarnsHaw Sarzs Co., Inc., Dept. 19, 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or 362 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or 417 Market Street, San Francisco, Caiif. 


Vanta Knit Knitie 
Cannot Bind Under Arms ; » 


bottom like a bag, keeps feet and hands 
covered, prevents thumb-sucking and 
infection of the eyes often caused by 
rubbing with the tiny fists. Note the 

Toominess that permits Baby to 
stretch and kick to his heart's 





No Pins—No Sewing. Better than the old inelastic strip 
of flannel used to hold the navel dressing in place. A soft 
knit fabric, sufficiently elastic to permit the little “tum- 
my” to expand after feeding. Fastens on the side with 
three dainty bows of Vanta Twistless Tape. 
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C footprints and Echoes 
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I did nothing to disillusion them. On 
the contrary, I began to swagger and strut, 
rather proud of this vicarious notice. 
More, when I reached the end of the plat- 
form I leaned against a post as if waiting 
for a train, and began in pantomime to 
drum. Of course I gave myself away, and 
the women who had mistaken me laughed. 
I made my exit hastily and on my way saw 
a lithograph of the boy drummer. He 
was about my size, though older than he 
was supposed to be—like most prodigies— 
and his head had somewhat the same gen- 
eral shape as mine. The resemblance was 
not close. 

Why did I, a child of seven, do all this? 
I do not know. Just what was there in 
me that struck a response to being mis- 
taken for a professional? I have not the 
slightest idea, and after more than seventy 
years, the answer to the question is still an 
enigma. 

At Newton Corner I led the life of the 
ordinary, normal boy, except perhaps that 
I liked to go to school. I indulged in the 
play of that day, which was more limited 
than that of boys now. The one sport 
which in later years meant so much to me, 
yachting, was obviously out of my experi- 
ence then. In a neighbor’s barn we had 
theatricals, and the other boy of our group 
who, next to myself, was most stage- 
struck was Art Weston. He was quite a 
little older than I was and had actually ap- 
peared as a super at a Boston theater. 
When he was thwarted in his desire to be- 
come a professional he took to the then 
fairly new job of railroading, and thirty- 
odd years afterward, on the platform at 
Salt Lake City, I met him for the first and 
only time after our barn theatricals. He 
was a railroad engineer and a good one, 
too, for the engine that he was running 
that day was at the head of the train tak- 
ing the President of the United States to 
the Pacific Coast. I mention this just to 
show that sometimes stage-struck chil- 
dren can turn to other ways and become 
useful in positions that demand the great- 
est reliability and steadiness. 


In the ‘Boston -NCuseum 


HEN I was eleven the family moved 
to Boston. Our house was on Harri- 
son Avenue between Beach and Essex 
streets. Among our neighbors were Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner and Gov. John 


Then next day he called at the theater and 
took the basket back where he got them 
the night before. 

At times I persuaded Dudley, and often 
bribed him, to let me carry one of the 
baskets. This got me into the Boston 
Museum. It took me through the hall of 
curiosities, with its stuffed birds and 
beasts, its ancient war weapons, the terri- 
fying hall of wax figures, Egyptian mum- 
mies, paintings and statuary, which gave 
to this splendid theater its title of ‘‘Mu- 
seum’’—that was, of course, in the day 
when, in puritanical Boston, a theater 
could not be called a theater. This was 
true in other cities as well; hence the num- 
ber of Lyceums that used to dot the 
country. People who really enjoyed the 
plays at the Museum never spoke of it as 
a theater; they always spoke of having 
been to the Museum. 

When I was a boy there were no Satur- 
day night performances, because the Sab- 
bath was held to begin at:six o’clock on 
Saturday. In these same days, as I 
would take walks with my father he 
would often smoke—that is, till he saw a 
policeman, when he would conceal his 
cigar at his side. There was an old blue 
law prohibiting the smoking of pipes and 
cigars in the street. I wonder if that law 
has ever been repealed. 


eyees Fohn Wilkes Booth 


FTER I had delivered the basket behind 

the scenes, I would sneak round into 

the auditorium and see the performance of 

the night. In this way I saw many plays 

and a great many of the players who were 
prominent then. 

I think no one of these impressed me so 
much as the first performance in Boston 
of John Wilkes Booth, when as a visiting 
star he came to play with the Museum 
company. 

Booth won great favor in Boston. He 
was young, impassioned, vigorous, and alto- 
gether a romantic figure. He especially 
appealed to our youthful enthusiasm. I 
was playing in Elmira, New York, when the 
whole country was stunned by the death 
of President Lincoln. His assassination 
at the hands of this man, whose debut I 
had seen, impressed me tremendously. In 
fact, that was a time when the whole act- 
ing profession, for some reason which is 
hard to understand 
now, was under indict- 





A. Andrews, later Gen- 
eral Andrews. I used 
to pass them often on 
my way to school. 

It was from the 
shop of my father, 
which was at Wash- 
ington and Beach 
streets, that I wit- 
nessed a great occa- 
sion. The mayor of 

3oston, the governor 
of the state and other 
notables were also 
present to watch the 
first horse-drawn 
street car start on its 
way from Washington 
and Beach streets to 
the Norfolk House at 
Roxbury. 

At Brimmer School, 
in Common Street, I 
had a classmate, Clem 


—= 


qe 4Ne 
deine ment. I can remem- 


ber that for a week or 
so we were afraid to 
\ go out of our hotel. 
Another night in 
Boston, when I bribed 
Dudley to let me carry 
; a basket, I attended 
\ the grand complimen- 
\ tary farewell benefit 
\ to Capt. Lawrence 
Barrett, prior to his 
departure for “‘ the seat 
of war”’ with the Mas- 
sachusetts Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of 
Volunteers, at the 
Howard Atheneum. 
Barrett had been the 
leading man at the 
é Boston Museum, and 

















Dudley, who had an 
enviable job. Atnight 
he was basket boy for William Warren and 
Mrs. Vincent, those two idols of the Bos- 
ton stage. Being basket boy—a job long 
since out of the theater—meant that every 
night Dudley called at the residences of 
these two popular players and received a 
basket containing their costumes, make-up, 
hand properties, and so on, which were to 
be used in the performance of the evening. 


—T on Saturday evening, 
: ~ November 16, 1861, he 
played for the last time 
before going to the 
front. 


With all this interest in the professional 
theater, I was also interested in amateur 
organizations. We had a singing club 
called the Boys’ Serenading Club, and we 


‘became popular enough to get into the 


papers. Out of this organization grew The 
Young Campbell Minstrels, in which I 
was the middle man, or interlocutor. Clem 
Dudley, the basket boy, was the promoter 























The clock on the mantel is Chime No. 74. Mahogany case 10 inches 
high, 20%4 inches wide. Exquisite chimes. With silvered dial, $80. 


What makes a living-room live? 


ie it a living-room only because it 
is /ived in ? Or does your living- 
room have a life of its own—the 
welcoming warmth and animation 
of a hand-clasp ? 

It is this pulsing, /zmg quality 
that famous decorators strive to put 
into rooms. They find they can se- 
cure it in two ways. Since an open 
fire and a Seth Thomas Clock are 
both animate, either gives the cov- 
eted effect of warm vitality. 

That is why you will almost al- 
ways find Seth Thomas Clocks in 

the studied homes of decorators 
themselves. 

And Seth Thomas designs are so 
authentic, the cabinet work so ex- 
quisite, that they enrich even the 
most costly interiors. 

For more than a century Seth 
Thomas Clocks have been created by 
painstaking New England craftsmen 
for beautifying American homes. 


Graceful GIFTS! 


Tuose who receive Seth Thomas Clocks for 
Christmas will cherish them all their lives. 
Priced as low as six dollars at jewelers’. 

















CYMBAL No. 2 
Mahogany finish. Two-tone 
effect. 9 inches high, 20% 
inches wide. 8-day move- 
ment. Marks each quarter- 
hour with different strike.$25 


HIS is.a clever variation of 
the popular tambour type. 


af i GL g 2 
Chauth. V Vttaua 
[CHANDLER W. IRELAND] 


SENTINEL No. 2 
Mahogany finish. 9 inches 
high, 20% inches wide. 5 
inch silvered dial. 8-day 
movement ... . . $20 


QUALLY suitable for the 
antel, high-boy, desk or 
bookcase. 


asenkes oy t Z. Meret —~ 


[MARGARY SILL WICKWARE] 





SEVERN 


Two-tone mahogany case. 10 

inches high; 7 4 inches wide. 

8-day movement. Musical 

bell metal strike. With sil- 

vered dial, $25. With raised 

bronze numerals . . $30 
EVERN’S classic lines will 
always be goed taste. 


[CHAMBERLIN Dopps] 


Plainly marked at standard low prices in jewelry stores 
(All prices 10% higher in Far West; 30% higher in Canada) 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 







































































Admiration for this beautiful pattern increases as 
one becomes more familiar with it. It fits so perfectly 
the quaint Pilgrim shape. 




















The unusual balance and blend of its color scheme 
— Indian reds, ochres, French blues and pastel shades-— 
make an artistic whole that appeals to every lover of 
fine china. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 
Exclusive with Theodore Haviland China is a warm, 
creamy whiteness and deep, rich glaze due to the pat- 
ented kiln-hring process. This also gives to color 
decoration an unequalled brilliance, and makes the 
china so hard that only a diamond can scratch it. 










































































To behad from good dealers. If your dealer does not have it, he 
can get it for you. Have him write us for full information, Not 
50 expensive as its quality might suggest. Write for booklet in color. 















THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE: ‘THEODORE HaviLanp & Co., Toronto 
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of this enterprise. One night our receipts 
amounted to seventy dollars, and we each 
received two dollars and a half apiece. 

The first time I acted a part was in 
February, 1861, when I appeared at 
Franklin Hall, Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts, with Mordant’s Dramatic Troupe 
in Black-Eyed Susan, in which my part 
was that of Hatchet. Dr. Frank Howe, 
who later became dramatic critic of the 
Washington Star, was a member of this 
company. 

About the time of this performance my 
family discovered that the old books I was 
taking from the public library were bound 
volumes of plays, and that I was actually 
appearing before the public. My father 
was indignant, but my mother fortunately 
intervened, as she could see no harm in my 
having a little fun, if I did not take it too 
seriously. 

When I left school at sixteen a job was 
found for me in the business house of 
Lawrence, Wilde & Co., furniture dealers 
in Cornhill. I was supposed to be a clerk, 
but most of the time was rehearsing down 
in the cellar for the benefit of my asso- 
ciates the stunts that I performed at night 
with the Young Campbell Minstrels. 
When customers came into the shop there 
was often no clerk to wait upon them. 
One day when I was in the midst of an 
Irish jig one of the partners surprised the 
gathering, dismissed the audience, and re- 
ported the matter to Mr. Lawrence, who 
sent for me. 

““My boy,” he said, ‘‘are you fond of 
the furniture business? ”’ 

“Not especially,” I told him. 

“They tell me you dance and sing.” 

“A little,’’ I allowed. 

“Do you think it right for me to keep 
here as an errand boy one who has such 
talent?’’ 

It seemed unjust enough to me. 

“After Saturday night,’’ he continued, 
“T’m going to give you a chance to follow 
the things you like to do.” 

I went home and told my father what a 
fine man Mr. Lawrence was, and then I 
repeated what I remembered of the inter- 
view. 

“*So they discharged you?” he asked. 

It was the first time that I realized that 
I had been “‘fired.’’ Up to that moment I 
had not thought of the matter in that way. 
I had taken literally the sarcasm of my 
employer. 

The Holman Opera Troupe came to 
Boston and appeared in Horticultural Hall. 
The year was 1863. I was eighteen and 
impressionable. A friend asked me to go 
with him to see the Holmans, telling me 
they were boys and girls of about my age. 
When I saw the Holman brothers and 
sisters, I simply went crazy. I wanted to 
be, if not like them, as like them as it was 
possible to be. 


An Apprenticeship 


HROUGH Tom Dingley, one of the 

boys of our crowd, I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet the Holmans at their hotel. 
A right well spruced-up youth I was for the 
occasion. A fascinating family they were. 
Mrs. Holman, an English Jewess, was 
affable and gracious. Mr. Holman was my 
idea of what a manager should be, posted 
on current affairs as well as on professional 
matters, and a man of agreeable manners. 
The four brothers and sisters proved them- 
selves as humanly companionable in pri- 
vate life as they were attractive on the 
stage. Benny was the eldest, a bright and 
active chap, whose voice, when he sang, 
was almost a falsetto. The barytone was 
Alfred—Al—of my own age. Sallie Hol- 
man was the soprano, pretty, clever, dash- 
ing, just the type to fire the admiration of 
a youth of my years and ardor. And Julia, 
the contralto, fun-loving but demure, was 
scarcely less attractive. 

They greeted me heartily, and set about 
to entertain their visitor without either 
restraint or affectation. There was a piano 
in the hotel parlor. They sang. I joined 
in the choruses with my big and deep 
voice. Immensely pleased I was when I 
found that my singing impressed these 





trained vocalists. But I realized that 
though my voice was strong, it lacked the 
evenness of tone in their control, although 
its roundness and fullness called compli- 
ments from the professional singers. They 
told me I should go on the stage and make 
use of my talent, prophesying that I 
should be successful. It was the one 
needed encouragement to confirm my be- 
lief in myself, to convince me that no 
career would be satisfying to me but one 
as an actor and singer. 

There were some warm passages of de- 
bate between my father and myself, and 
my aim was not accomplished at once. In 
the interim I saw the Holmans often. At 
one of these meetings Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
man offered to take me into their company 
and to give me a start on the professional 
stage under an apprenticeship. At first, 
they told me, I would receive no salary, 
they promising to pay my living expenses, 
to furnish me with necessities of costumes 
and the like, and to allow me a reasonable 
amount of pocket money. Most important 
of all the conditions to me was their prom- 
ise to give me an education in music. All 
this in return for my untrained services as 
an actor and the chorus support of my un- 
cultivated voice. 

It was my mother who settled the dif- 
ferences between my father and me. She 
knew how my heart was set on becoming 
an actor and, motherlike, she wished me 
to be happy. Because of her urging, my 
father finally consented to my going with 
the Holmans. For three days I packed 
and repacked my trunk, though I had 
nothing to pack. 


No Salary and “Well Paid” 


E GOT through our Utica engage- 

ment and progressed as far as Geneva. 
I had by this time regained my composure 
somewhat, and was doing the part of the 
notary in The Daughter of the Regiment, 
with alittle more satisfaction to myself and 
the Holmans. In addition to this part, I 
added the volume of my voice to chorus 
and ensemble work in other operas. Mr. 
Holman was extremely clever at rearrang- 
ing, and had so changed the score of many 
operas that it was not necessary to have a 
chorus; and where there was no other way 
to get around it, lines supposed to be sung 
by the chorus were spoken by principals. 

After our first performance at Geneva, 
I was walking about in the office of the 
hotel in which a number of people were 
congregated. I had sort of an air which 
seemed to say “You little know there is a 
real live actor in your midst,’’ when an old 
man of the homespun variety —I used him 
as a basis for my make-up for David 
Harum when I created that part—came 
up to me and asked: ‘Were you in the 
show last night?” 

I allowed that I was. 

“Have you trouped long?”’ 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘I have not been 
long with the Holman Opera Company, 
but I am enjoying a good deal of success 
and will presently be doing much more im- 
portant things.” 

““Trouped much before you joined the 
Holmans?”’ he asked insistently. 

I began to feel uncomfortable, certain 
that this inquiry might better be termi- 
nated; and I started to leave, but he 
halted me. 

Then it came: ‘What do they pay 
you?” 

I tried to avoid direct answer, but my 
questioner was too insistent, and I con- 
fessed that at present I received no salary 
at all for my work. 

“T saw you last night,” my acquaint- 
ance said, “‘and I’ll be darned if I don’t 
think you’re well paid.”’ 

Twice with the Holman Company we 
journeyed into the South—Louisville and 
Nashville. Though it was wartime, busi- 
ness was good because our entertainment 
was such that it appealed to audiences 
who wanted to forget cares. In Nashville, 
a Union officer, Lieutenant Platt, took Al 
Holman and myself out to a road house, 
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(Continued on Page 168) 
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“OF course, any woman can be smart 
and stylish if she spends enough money 
on clothes.” 

How often have you heard that said? 
And why is it so many women still 
think of stylish dress as expensive dress? 

In your own practical mind you know 
that very often the costly dress is but 
little different in material and work- 
manship from the dress at moderate 
price. 

It is not costly silks and sewing that 
make the extra expense—it is style, the 
charm and good taste that add to any 
woman's natural attractiveness. 

Supposing you could have that kind 
of style in everything you buy? Sup- 
posing you, too, could have in every 
dress, in every hat, in every coat, -in 
everything you wear, the very best style 
—without the usual extra style cost? 

That is exactly the service the 
“National” offers you. That is exactly 
the opportunity the National Style 
Book will bring into your home. 

Thirty-seven years’ experience as 
style specialists has given the “National” 
the knowledge and skill—and the power 
to give you the best in style without the 
extra style cost. 

The “National” now sells about 
$50,000,000 worth of merchandise every 
year! Think of what shopping with a 
$50,000,000 purse means! 

It means that every source of style 
ideas, that every door, is open to us. 
It means that the best styles of Paris 
and New York are offered to us. It 
Means Opportunity to see and to know 
and to choose the best. 

And it means more. It means low 
prices—very low prices. In many in- 
stances “National” prices are less than 
you would pay for materials alone. 

Think of women’s coats from $5.00 
to 465.00; dresses from $3.98 to $25.00; 
girls coats from $2.98 to $35.00; girls’ 
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» that makes every woman look her best! 


dresses from $1.00 to $7.98; women’s 
shoes from $2.19 to $4.98. 


And the National Style Book inter- 
ests the entire family. Men like to be 
dressed in good style and in the best 
taste too, so we have men’s suits from 
$14.98 to $27.50; overcoats from $10.00 
to $27.95; boys’ suits from $3.95 to 
$17.98; boys’ coats from $3.98 to $22.95. 

The National Style Book will set new 
standards of value for your home and 
bring you amazing savings on almost 
everything purchased for the family 


Your every dealing with the “Na- 
tional’ must be to your complete satis- 
faction: “Your money back if you want 
it,” has been the “National's” un- 
broken guarantee for thirty-seven years. 


This new Fall and Winter Style Book 
is yours, free. It brings you your best 
opportunity for stylish dress without 
paying the extra “style cost,” the usual 
“style profits.” 


If you wish to dress well and save 
money, write for the National Style 
Book. One copy is free to you. If you 
live east of the Mississippi River, write 
to our New York house. If west of the 
Mississippi, to our Kansas City house. 
Exactly the same Style Book, the same 
styles and the same low prices at both 
houses. 
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fy NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. my 
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222 West 24th Street 
New York City 


607 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 





STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR 37 YEARS 
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Never another batch 
that will not jell— 


One minute’s boiling is enough 


-» Your jam and jelly cannot fail 


He gaily you start your jam 
and jelly making now—for you 
know it will turn out beautifully. 

It used to be rather an ordeal. No 
matter how experienced a_house- 
keeper you were there were times 
when fruit just wouldn’t “jell” for 
you—you could measure oh, so care- 
fully, boil by the clock, do every- 
thing possible, and still have a failure. 
Even desperate re-boiling didn’t al- 
ways make it set. 

Certo always makes it set the very 
first time. You never have a failure 
with Certo. You can’t, for Certo is 
that very substance in fruit that 





“One minute’s boiling is all your 
jam or jelly needs.” 


makes it “‘jell”—taken from the 
fruits themselves in which it is 
abundant. 

Some fruits have naturally very 
little of this jellying property or none 
at all, and in all fruits it grows less as 
they ripen. That is why cook books 
always warn against fully ripe fruit 
for jam or jelly making. 


Now Certo gives this necessary 
jellying property to any fruit. 
You can use fruit when it is 
ripest and juiciest and have per- 
fect jam and jelly from it— 


Free—a booklet telling a 
surer, quicker, easier way 
to make jam and jelly. Mail 
the coupon today. 


























Certo makes jellying sure. Even 
fruits that never have “jellied” can 
now be made into delicious jams, 
jellies and marmalades with Certo. 


Just one short boiling—no fruit 
juice and flavor boiled away 


ITH Certo you make half again 

as many glasses out of your fruit 
as you ever did the old way. Just one 
minute of hard boiling is needed with 
Certo. This saves you all the juice 
and flavor that used to bubble off in 
steam while the fruit was boiling 
down, and all the clear bright color 
of the fruit that the old-fashioned 
long boiling dulled and darkened. 


With all this extra jam and jelly 
you have when you use Certo, you 
naturally need more sugar than your 
old recipe calls for, to sweeten the 
extra glasses. The actual amount of 
sugar in each glass of jam or jelly, 
however, is the same, whether it was 
made with Certo or by the old- 
fashioned long boiling method. With 
Certo and half the work you have a 
year’s supply for the house and 
plenty to give away at Christmas. 

Order a bottle of Certo from your grocer. 
A booklet of nearly 100 recipes comes with it 
—many for the “treacherous” fruits that 
wouldn’t jell and fruits you could never use 
because they lack the jelly-making property 
Certo now supplies. Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Douglas 
Packing Company, 
Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 
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“Half again as much 
jam or jelly from my 
fruit when I use Certo.” 
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some twelve miles out. It was the first 
time that I had ever ridden, and after 
thirty miles on horseback in a McClellan 
saddle, I had great difficulty playing the 
part of Beppo in Fra Diavolo that night. 
Mr. Holman, who as Fra Diavolo was 
called upon by the piece to take me pris- 
oner and to handle me quite roughly, did 
so that night with peculiar exuberance. 
He introduced business in his part of the 
opera in a way that hurt me most. 

The next day some rebel troops took 
possession of the road house that we had 
visited, burned it to the ground and took 
everyone they found there prisoner. Had 
that happened twenty-four hours earlier, 
my whole career might have been changed. 

But another happening did change my 
career. At Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Benny Holman, the comedian of the com- 
pany, was taken ill. The ticket sales for 
our entire engagement at Williamsport 
were very good, and Mrs. Holman, who 
was nothing if not a business woman, was 
not anxious to refund the money, which 
would have been necessary without a 
comedian. I timidly told Mrs. Holman 
that Iknew the lines. She told Mr. Holman 
that I could take Benny’s place. 

I gave an imitation of what I had seen 
Benny do and added one or two things of 
my own, and thus a little later I became 
a comedian, and have been one for more 
than sixty years. 

When we were back in Utica once more, 
Benny resumed his place in the company, 
but he was not himself, and after a few 
performances—we had moved to Troy— 
he was too ill to play, and this time he 
never returned to the company. For two 
weeks we made no public appearance, out 
of respect to Benny’s memory, and during 
that time Benny’s wardrobe was made 
over to fit me, and Mr. and Mrs. Holman 
reshaped their plans and I was made prin- 
cipal comedian of the company, but still 
without salary. 

As I look back through all these years, I 
quail at the temerity. of the Holmans in 
presenting the repertoire of operas that 
they did, with me as principal comedian. 
In addition to that, I played in the farces 
and pantomimes and. after-pieces. We 
even ventured into New York in May of 
64. Hope Chapel, on Broadway, had been 
transformed into Donaldson’s Opera 
House. Mrs. Holman leased the building 
and called it the Broadway Academy of 
Music. They fitted it up as a theater, but 
they spent very little money in so doing, 
and the audiencé sat in the pews instead of 
orchestra chairs. For this engagement our 
company was augmented by Harry Hawk, 
who, the following year, was the principal 
comedian of Laura Keane’s company and 
was on the stage as Asa Trenchard in Our 
American Cousin at Ford’s Theater, in 
Washington, when President Lincoln was 
shot by that impassioned actor whose 
Boston debut I had seen as a boy. 


New York Not Impressed 


S EVER, the company was housed to- 
gether in a boarding house far uptown 
in Houston Street. While there, I was in- 
troduced to a young man from Chicago, 
who was in business, Walter Williams. We 
met frequently thereafter, and for almost 
forty-five years we have been inseparable 
companions. All during my starring tours 
and now in my retirement, when I have 
wanted advice about business matters, I 
have turned to Walt. 

The engagement in New York was not a 
prosperous one. Oddly enough, New 
Yorkers did not seem to care that we were 
favorites in Utica, and so, after a short 
rest, we went back to Utica, that city 
selected by fate to be so closely connected 
with the affairs of my life. 

From Utica we went to Syracuse, during 
the Mechanics Fair. We were doing an old- 
fashioned pantomime, in which I was play- 
ing aclown. In the course of one of the 
scenes, I was called upon to squint down 
the barrel of a shot gun and put my foot 
on the trigger. The consternation of the 





other characters at seeing me thus flirt 
with death seldom failed to bring shouts of 
laughter from the audience; but I went 
too far this night, and accidentally pulled 
the trigger while I was peering into the 
depths of the barrel. A charge of wadding 
and powder was let loose directly into my 
face. ‘ 

There was much excitement, and the 
curtain was lowered. I could hear the 
murmured sympathy and excitement from 
the audience. Professor King, the presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Fair Association, 
dashed round behind the scenes just as a 
doctor was examining my.eyes and face, 
but he did not wait to hear the opinion of 
the medical man. He went before the cur- 
tain and announced: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, I regret to inform you that Mr. 
Crane has lost the sight of both of his 
eyes.” 

There were shrieks of horror, and the 
excitement that I could hear through the 
curtain did not help matters for me. Then 
Professor King came back to the group 
standing around me just in time to hear 
the doctor say: “Well, that eye is all 
right.” 

Thereupon he dashed before the cur- 
tain once more, beaming and chuckling— 
he was both comedy and tragedy that 
night—and announced: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am delighted to be able to tell 
you that Mr. Crane has only blown out 
one of his eyes.” 


Cfirst Salary 


S A MATTER of fact, both my eyes 
were saved, but I was forced out of the 
cast forsome days. This enforced idleness 
caused me to speculate about my future. 
I was playing important parts, and I had 
received some favorable notice from re- 
viewers; but whenever I talked to Mrs. 
Holman she scoffed at the notices that I 
had had, and kept telling me that I would 
be nowhere at all without them. ‘ What 
could you do by yourself?’’ she would ask 
me repeatedly. 

When the apprenticeship agreement was 
made with my father, they had contracted 
to give me instruction in music. Such in- 
struction as I had was still of arudimentary 
kind and only sufficient to get me through 
the parts I played, and to do this I needed 
much help from Mrs. Holman, for I could 
not read a note of music. 

My doubts were further increased by a 
meeting with C. D. Hess, the acting 
manager of Grover’s Theater, in Washing- 
ton, which was near the old Willard Hotel. 
At supper one night he asked me casually: 
“Do you always mean to be a Holman?” 
Then he went on to tell me that if ever 
I should leave the Holmans, there would 
be a place for me in his company. 

Finally, after a stormy scene with Mrs. 
Holman, -who told me I was free to leave 
if I wanted to, I telegraphed Hess, telling 
him that I had finished with the Holmans. 
Was there anything for me? He replied 
in the affirmative, and I arrived in Wash- 
ington Sunday evening and reported {or 
the dress rehearsal of Arrah-na-Pogue, in 
which T. H. Glenny was the star. I danced 
an Irish jig with Mrs. G. C. Germon, w!o 
was exceedingly funny and a wonderfu!ly 
clever character actress. I had a salary 
for the first time, twenty-two dollars a 
week. 

After two weeks, The Streets of New 
York was produced. Mr. Hess cast me 
for Bob the Bootblack. I interpolated in 
the Union Square scene the song with dance 
which was very popular in the minstrel 
shows at that time, entitled Sally, Come 
Up. The refrain sticks in my memory. 


“Sally, come up, Sally, come down, 
Sally, come twist your heel around. 
The overseer has gone to town, 
Sally, come down—the middle ——’ 


’ 


Singing this song first in imitation of 
David Reed and then in the manner of 
Swaine Buckley, of the Buckley Serenad- 
ers, gave me a raise in salary to twenty- 
eight dollars a week. I also introduced 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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Only the lovely, 
low-priced Kimlark Rug has 
the soft-twisted strand 


Perhaps you have noticed that Kimlark Woven Rugs have 
a soft, pliant texture that other fiber rugs do not possess. 
Soft-twisted strands, achieved by an exclusive, patented 
process, are the secret of their unusual pliability. 


Soft-twisted strands keep the rug lying flat on the floor, 
without curling or creeping; prevent its breaking when 
twisted or folded; make it thick and soft and noiseless under- 
foot. Yet with all this pliancy, Kimlark Woven Rugs are un- 
usually firm of weave and extremely long wearing. And they 
are finished for use on both sides, giving double the ordinary 
service. 

Ask to see them in the stores. The designs, you will find, 
are delightful—bright, sunny patterns for bedroom and 
guest room; restrained, soft-toned designs for the living 
room or library; gay, colorful effects for the sunroom, porch 
or summer home; neutral tones for the hall. 
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And the prices are unbelievably low—only about half 
what you expect to pay for a good rug. 





If you don’t know where to find these charming, inexpen- 
sive rugs, write for our booklet and the nearest dealer’s name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 
Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 








164-610 





$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, 
in standard sizes, are 
priced from $3 to $23 





KIM ¢ 


This trademark—the Kima-Lark—iden- 
tifies every genuine Kimlark Woven Rug 
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 Tunovon Wamow On Town Rack . 
Nos. 465-463 __ Nos, 1220-1221 i - No. 184 


artex ?olor-Fast Guarantee 
~ ts Unconditional 


VERY Marrex Turkish Towel, Wash Cloth and Bath Mat— 
whether colored borders or multi-colored patterns—is guar- 
anteed absolutely color-fast to sun, to soap and to boiling. 


Marrex colors will not run or fade—and Marrex colors onty, 
of all towels offered, are backed by an unconditional guarantee. 


Matchless beauty, unexcelled quality, proved long wear and un- 


Maras Complexion Cloth, of conditional color-fast guarantee make Marrex Products superior. 


facial ‘beauey treatment and The Marrex label on the corner of each article is your pro Manrat Turkish Towels please the 
a tection when buying. It assures you of finest quality, absolute texture and) tub-proof colorings 


Whe Maske Tteuaks oa! color-fastness and greatest durability obtainable in towel values. 
Wear Longer : Sold by the better stores everywhere : WINOr Wear Well 


MA@2a EX 


ae 
4, 


Magnified underweave of Martex Towel. A firm, ! Equally magnified underweave of an inferior ma! 
closely woven fabric that wears well and costs least W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA Turkish Towel. See the loose, coarse, weak weave. 


in the long run. Compare with photo at right. : Wears out fast. Compare with photo at left. 
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into Streets of New York a scene with an 
actual newsboy, a very clever, bright chap, 
very original, but hard to keep in bounds. 
I had to threaten him with instant dis- 
charge if he said things without my know- 
ing what they were to be beforehand. He 
could always get laughs, but he was not 
overnice in choosing what he said to get 
them. 

During my stay, James E. Murdock 
came to play with us in his repertoire, and 
in Hamlet I was the second grave digger. 
Murdock’s Hamlet was probably not a 
great performance, but he was an unques- 
tioned master of elocution, and one of the 
best readers that I have ever heard. Fre- 
quently he gave Sunday night recitals, 
largely passages from the Bible, and he 
put into these an understanding and elo- 
quence of expression which I have not 
heard duplicated in all the intervening 
years. His reading of the Lord’s Prayer 
had a note of reverence and simplicity 
which I have never heard equaled. In 
support of Murdock, we went to Chicago, 
where we played for two weeks at Crosby’s 
Opera House, and then returned to our 
resident theater in Washington. 

Shortly after this period, the Holman 
troupe were announced to play in Alex- 
andria, and by this time I was very anx- 
ious to see them all again, as I at least had 
a high regard for the members of the com- 
pany. I went over to Alexandria and met 
with a most wonderful reception from Mr. 
and Mrs. Holman, whom I had reason to 
believe I had left with no friendly feeling 
toward me, and every member of the 
company. Mrs. Holman put her arms 
about me and cried, and I cried. During 
this week, I was out of the bill at Grover’s, 
and they told me they wanted to play The 
Bohemian Girl, which they hadn’t given 
since I left them, for they had no one to 
sing Count Arnheim. I told them I would 
speak to Mr. Hess, and if he had no objec- 
tion I would be very glad to come over 
and sing it on Friday night. Mr. Hess said 
that he had no objections whatever. 

But that performance settled my fate. 
I had been very homesick, and after play- 
ing that one night with the old people with 
whom I had begun my professional career, 
the homesickness developed into an acute 
attack; so I went back and told Mr. Hess 
I could not stand being away from the 
Holmans any longer. He argued with me 
and wanted to raise my salary, but I said 
it was no use; there was nothing which 
would help me but his releasing me. He 
did so in a very pleasant way, with the 
assurance that as soon as I got tired of 
this reéngagement I could come to him 
again. 

I appeared for the first time under my 
new arrangement with the Holmans in 
Baltimore. They were now to pay all my 
expenses as heretofore, and pay me in 
addition ten dollars a week. 


cA Tribute to Sallie Holman 


Jig’ poe it may be wondered why I was so 
anxious to get back to the Holman 
Opera Troupe. As a matter of fact, it took 
me some years to get accustomed to playing 
with anyone else. I suppose that had my 
experience been greater I should have 
been more adaptable, but the only way 
I knew of doing things was the peculiar 
way in which they were done by the Hol- 
man company. I do not mean by this 
that our performances were bad ones. I 
think some of them, as I look back, were 
quite good, and they were certainly good 
for that day and in view of the great variety 
of plays and operas that we attempted. 
The management of Grover’s Theater in 
Washington thought well enough of the 
Holmans to insert on the playbill for my 
first appearance there that I was late of 
their company, and was, of course, “‘spe- 
cially engaged.” 

_ One performer of the Holman family, 
Sallie Holman, seemed to me exceptional. 
She was a dramatic soprano, and yet she 
had dramatic instinct that carried her 
through straight parts in plays. I do not 
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believe that I ever saw later a better or 
more pathetic performance of Esther Eccles 
in Tom Robertson’s play, Caste, than I 
saw her give in Toronto. Had she ap- 
peared on the stage some years later when 
more attention could have been given to 
the making of a star, I sincerely believe 
that she would have been one of the great 
names of the American theater. Audi- 
ences everywhere liked her, and any place 
where she had appeared once, she was re- 
membered. 

I recall one evening when I was stand- 
ing with her at the top of a flight of steps 
leading to the lobby in an old hotel in 
Springfield, Illinois. Down below in the 
lobby was a great crowd, evidently wait- 
ing for some important person. We did 
not know who was to receive all this atten- 
tion, when suddenly a stocky, heavy-set 
man walked past us, hesitated a moment, 
and then turned and said to Sallie: “‘ Aren’t 
you Miss Sallie Holman?’”’ 

It was General Grant, who was making 
a tour of the country, very much at that 
time—the end of the war—the man of the 
hour, if there ever was one. He had seen 
Sallie in the theater in Washington, and 
had remembered her. As he stood there 
talking to us, a man, whose manner was 
abrupt and blunt, kept coming up to tell 
General Grant that he would be late for 
his meeting, but Grant paid little atten- 
tion. We later learned that the man who 
wished to get the general away from his 
gay and somewhat bantering conversation 
with two young people of the theater was 
Admiral Farragut. Grant was singularly 
unaffected, and there was nothing of the 
conventional great man about him. 


With Nother’s Treasures 


R the season of 1866-67, the Holmans 
engaged the Royal Lyceum Theater, 
in Toronto. Here we played for three 
years, doing a variety of plays and operas 
which, as I look back, seems perfectly 
astounding. 

During these years in Toronto I often 
sang in special services in St. George’s 
Church, and when I left the town I was 
given a gold-headed cane by the congrega- 
tion. My associates in the theater scoffed 
at this present, and said: ‘‘Oh, they’re onto 
you. You’ve been telling us that you were 
twenty-five or twenty-six, but they know; 
they’ve given youa ‘first’ old man’s cane.” 

That was, of course, in the days when 
lines of business in the theater were very 
definitely marked, and the “‘first”’ old 
man did carry a particular type of cane. 
They were right, and for nearly thirty 
years this cane reposed in my mother’s 
house in Auburndale, Massachusetts, and 
I did not carry it until I appeared as Sir 
Anthony Absolute in the all-star produc- 
tion of The Rivals, with Joseph Jefferson, 
Nat Goodwin, Mrs. John Drew, Julia 
Marlowe and the rest. When I sent to the 
house in Auburndale, Massachusetts, for 
this old man’s cane, it at first could not be 
found. 

I wired back to my sister to look among 
mother’s things for it; and finally it was 
found in an old trunk, together with some 
things which I had worn as a baby, things 
that mother had thought worth saving. 
The gold head was carefully wrapped up 
in cotton. I have often thought that 
mother probably saw in this present, given 
me by St. George’s Church in Toronto, a 
vindication of her attitude in not opposing 
my adoption of a stage career. 

As a matter of fact, my father, who op- 
posed my wish to become an actor, finally 
came round, and when I appeared in Boston 
he would frequently go into the theater 
and sit down any place where there was a 
vacant seat. After I sang a song, he would 
turn to his nearest neighbors and say: 
“That’s my boy Willie. I used to sing a 
good bass myself.’’ Having imparted this 
information, he would move on to other 
hearers and tell them. When he had 
finished in the orchestra, he canvassed the 
balcony, if there was time before the final 
curtain. 


(To be Continued in an Early Issue) 




















His Future Foot Health 
Is in Your Hands 


ILL your little one’s chubby, active feet grow to sup- 
ple, graceful maturity—perfectly formed and entirely 
free from those foot-ills so common among grown-ups? 
They will if Nature has her way! It all lies in the shoes 
you select for him during those first formative years. 


In your choice of Simplex Flexies, you are following the 
recommendations of many children’s specialists who pre- 
scribe these dainty, good-looking shoes because they com- 
pletely fulfill Nature’s requirements. In Flexies the foot 
rests squarely on the ground, supported at the heel, the base 
of the great toe and the base of the little toe. No chance 
to rock sidewise, to curve the pliant little leg in or out. 


Flexies are designed to combination measurements, giv- 
ing perfect fit at ankle and instep. Their tempered soles 
are so pliable you can bend them backward with your w 
fingers. They bend with the foot, allowing the instep to 
develop needed strength. Velvet-smooth inside—no 
wrinkles—no rough seams—no jagged nail-ends. 


Protect your baby’s right to perfect feet with Flexies. Ask your 
dealer about them—and write for the Flexies Twin Books. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. B-9, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21 








Send for Free Booklets 


“The Care of Baby's Feet”, an 
interesting, instructive book- 
let for mothers, giving the five 
fundamental features to look 
for in children’s shoes. ““The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot’, 
a fascinating fairy story for 
the kiddies. Both are beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 
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Do you love exquisite, dainty under- 
things so fashionable in these days 
of slender lines? Would you care to 
possess some of those blossom-tinted 
niceties of underdress whose bril- 
liant sheen and soft, alluring feel are 
so intriguing ? 

You will find exactly such enticing gar- 
ments when you view the Shaughnessy 
samples of vests, bloomers, —_ 


union suits, nightgowns, etc., made of 
exclusive Olovnit Fabric. 


Here is beauty in brilliant array, com- 
bined with the utmost in durability and 
economy. Sold direct to you at manu- 
facturer’s prices by our own local accred- 
ited representatives. 

Qualified men and women seeking good 


employment as Shaughnessy representa- 
tives may write for full details. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co. Watertown,N.Y. 


haughnes 
Ove SSY 


Beautiful Garments Bought In 
Your Home.... 


an soft pastels”’ 
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at a Saving 


“* Unionsuit for the girl 
who demands freedom 
in her underthings"’ 
































































Mailing the coupon 
or a postcard will 
bring free our 


* Bewitchingly © 
beautiful nighties © 








‘ SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., 
\! Watertown, N. Y. 
‘1 Please send free copy of Style Book ‘‘Lovely Things To Wear’’. 






** Enchant- 
ingly dainty @ 
step-ins— 
particularly 
adapted for & 
warm days” 
















“* Many insist on the 
practical double 
ruffle bloomer” 


** Delightfully cool 
combination —a dual 
purpose garment" 


This button iden- 
tifies authorized 
Shaughnessy repre- 
sentatives. It is 
your protection. 














living models. Send 
for your copy today. 


latest Style Book, x 4) 

“Lovely Things To | R4 Name 

Wear”, illustrating 4 , \ Street ae 
Shaughnessy Olovnit oe ek 

Garments in full col- \§ tie 5 | Town _ 

ors, photographedon \ ee area 


H z 
' From Mill to Wearer at Manufacturer's Price— 
: Every Garment Guaranteed. L-9-25 
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C fragonard 


(Continued from Page 20) 


The Wallace Collection catalogue de- 
fends The Swing and kindred works by 
saying that Fragonard “identified himself 
with a brilliant and audacious phase of 
gallant and sentimental genre, illustrative 
of the eighteenth century and its manners, 
and by the masterly frankness of his ex- 
ecution, as well as by the spontaneity and 
passion of his mode of conception, easily 
obtained pardon for any overboldness of 
which he might be guilty.” 

But if you want defense, I think the best 
apologist is Charles Lamb, much of whose 
argument for taking very lightly the im- 
proprieties of the comedies of Congreve 
and Wycherley can be 


transferred to the work ee 


of this little group of | 
French artists, the busi- 
ness of whose painted 
characters was also 
“the undivided pursuit 
of lawless gallantry. | 
No other spring of ac- 
tion, or possible motive 
of conduct is recog- 
nized. . . . Whenwe 
are among them, we are | 
among a chaotic peo- 
ple. We are not to 








judge them by our us- TS 


ages. No reverend in- ° 

stitutions are insulted by their proceed- 
ings—for they have noneamong them. No 
peace of families is violated—for no family 
ties exist among them. Nodeep affections 
are disquieted, no holy wedlock bands are 
snapped asunder—for affection’s depth 
and wedded faith are not the growth of 
that soil. There is neither right nor wrong, 
gratitude or its opposite, claim or duty, 
paternity or sonship. . . .” 

“TI confess,’ says Lamb, “for myself 
that (with no great delinquencies to an- 
swer for) I am glad for a season to take an 
airing beyond the diocese of the strict con- 
science, not to live always in the precincts 
of the law courts, but now and then, for a 
dream-while or so, to imagine a world with 
no meddling restrictions, to get into re- 
cesses whither the hunter cannot follow 
me. . . . I come back to my cage and 
my restraint the fresher and more healthy 
for it. I wear my shackles more con- 
tentedly for having respired the breath of 
an imaginary freedom.” 


Atis Task in Exile 


 paeagg timp genius soon brought 
him distinguished and powerful pa- 
trons, including Madame du Barry and the 
dancer, ‘La Guimard,” both of whom had 
sumptuous apartments in need of decora- 
tion, whether on doors or walls or screens. 
His great period lasted for twenty-five 
years, and then suddenly ceased. Why? 
The French Revolution broke out, of which 
Fragonard was—esthetically—one of the 
first victims. It did not, it is true, actually 
behead him, but it brought into the world 
sO many new ideas, so serious and real as 
to be tragic, that there was no longer any 
room for delicious but detrimental arti- 
ficialities. 

Fragonard therefore retired to Grasse, 
to the house of his friend Maubert, for 
whom he finished the series of scenes 
called ‘‘ Roman d’ Amour de la Jeunesse” — 
Youth’s Romance of Love—which he had 
begun for Madame du Barry, but which 
that amazon of fortune had omitted to 
pay for or to encourage by any install- 
ments of cash. The first panel depicts the 
young girl awaiting love, in the next the 
lover approaches, but is not encouraged, 
in the third he offers her a rose, in the 
fourth they read a love letter together, in 
the last she gives him the Crown of Love, 
while an artist friend sketches the scene. 
It is all very slight and most exquisitely 
painted, and if ultimate disaster is hinted 
at, it is not impossible that Fragonard was 
remembering his fickle patroness’ broken 





promise, but of course the end of the 
Light o’ Love, no matter how purposeful, 
must always be a little tragic. ‘“‘Time 
flies, you say. ‘Ah, no! Alas! Time 
stays, we go.’” 

That was Fragonard’s principal task in 
his exile, and for a long while the panels 
remained in Grasse. When they were left 
as the portion of one of the owner’s heirs, 
or heiresses, the recipient is said to have 
flown into a temper of disappointment, 
not a little because to another had fallen 
the precious gift of the household linen! 
In course of time the panels were bought 
by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and 

then they passed into 
a lee the ownership of the 
| late Mr. Frick and they 
now grace one of the 
rooms in the beautiful 
Frick mansion on Fifth 
| Avenue. There I re- 
| cently saw them. The 
| drawing of the little 
| mischievous lady who 
| is the heroine of the 
idyl is miraculous, she 
| is the daintiest crea- 
ture I ever saw. 
| When Fragonard re- 
turned to Paris, an old 
man, at the beginning 
of the last century, no one knew him, and 
he died in obscurity in 1806. His genius 
remained under a cloud for many years 
in the strange way which is possible, and 
which after the rediscovery always seems 
so impossible—and then came the De Gon- 
court brothers with their subtle taste, to 
set him back on his pedestal, and today 
his delicate work is in such demand that 
only millionaires need apply. 


A Favorite Theme 


ISITORS toLondon whoare interested 

in Fragonard will find him in every 
mood at the Wallace Collection, where 
there are nine of his pictures, including the 
adorable Schoolmistress which we repro- 
duce. An engraving ofa similar work, but 
oval in shape, entitled, “Say ‘If You 
Please,’’’ was popular in its day. The little 
boy is said to be the painter’s son, Alex- 
andre. The most famous of the Wallace 
pictures is The Swing, of which Delaunay 
made an engraving that went all over the 
world, just as Raphael Kirchner’s seduc- 
tive ladies were to be found everywhere- 
and not least in the trenches—during the 
last war. Thus may Venus assist Mars! 

Among the other Wallace Collection 
Fragonards the most charming is the 
little fair-haired boy as a Pierrot. But all 
have charm that is difficult to put into 
words, the charm of a ripe hothouse peach 
with its bloom untouched. 

At the National Gallery in London there 
is but one Fragonard, but it is a very at- 
tractive one, in the same genre as The 
Schoolmistress, called The Happy Mother. 
It is a bewitching work. Happy mother- 
hood wasa favorite theme with our painter. 
who would have looked upon the restricted 
families of modern France with dismay. 
Not Zola himself could honor Féconditc 
more. Again and again we find pictures 
by him, the central figure of which is a 
careless, laughing, debonair young matron 
surrounded by her tumbling offspring, all 
nearly the same age. One picture which | 
have in my mind’s eye as I write, engraved 
by the faithful Delaunay, actually has Fe- 
condité in the titlke—L’Heureuse Fécond- 
ité, and the children are six in number. In 
another, La Jeune Mére, the children are 
only three, but then she is noticeably 
young. The large portrait which we re- 
produce from the La Caze collection in the 
Louvre, is there called merely L’Etude. In 
the engraving it is called Le Chant. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Next in this series by Mr. 
Lucas will be Corot. 
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TERAT] ROGS 


Bring to a room 
the beauty and comfort 
that make it home 











OVED through succeeding centuries, the won- 

derful antique rugs of the Orient are today 
[ beyond price. Their very rarity makes you value 
more deeply the precious traditions they embody. 


Today these same traditions find expression in 
Herati Rugs. For their makers, with long experience 
in the lore and legend of Oriental rug making, know 
what gives the rugs of the East their beauty. And they 
know, too, how to bring this beauty to Herati Rugs. 





Through their far-flung organization in rug-making 
countries they select for Heratis the very wools usually 
reserved for the finest Orientals. These silky fleeces, 
tightly twisted into long-wearing worsted, give lustre 
to Heratis’ glowing colors; and luxurious richness to 
their firm close pile. 


Smooth a Herati with your hand. How full-bodied 
and velvety it feels! Bend a corner of it. How tightly, 
firmly woven! No need to tell you of the years and 
years of wear in that colorful rich pile. 


And Heratis are not expensive. You can get a 
Herati for about one-third of what you have to pay 
for the same size Oriental in any way comparable in 
beauty or service. 


There are many beautiful colors to choose from in 
Heratis—in a wonderful variety of patterns—in all 
the wanted rug sizes. You will 
find Heratis in leading depart- cnn 
ment and furniture , Write Heratt Rugs | 
us for the names of local dealers | rf 
that can show them to you. 


era 


Senp to Dept. S for free booklet in color ? a 


lance atin: A i ta, 


showing many popular Herati patterns beets 
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Tris unusual soft green is but one of Heratis’ lovely colors. You can get drawn from the rich heritage of the East. ! 
Herati Rugs in rich rose or blue, in all the popular grays, taupes and tans. 
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295 Firrh Avenug, New York City 
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This 
picture ‘ 
is on the \ 
trade mark N 
tag attached 












to every genuine * 
Denton Garment. 








Your Child’s Health 


depends on the fabric used in the garments in which the 
little one spends the long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from special yarn spun in our 
own mills from unbleached cotton, with which is blended some 
soft, natural-colored wool. 


To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only high- 
grade cotton and wool, double carded. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Kunit feeling. 
The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit into the fabric. 


No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink when washed at home but keep their original shape avd elasticity. 








Body, limbs and feet are covered (also hands in small sizes), protecting 
the child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Our patented, extra-full drop seat provides ample room in crotch, 
and in seat to avoid binding when sleeping with knees drawn up. 


New Romper Feet 


Made of special Denton Fabric 40% heavier and 
stronger than the body fabric. Legs narrowed 
at “A” to keep feet from slipping down. 
Extra fabric at M, M, C and D 
to prevent ripping. 
(Patented). 
Die-cut soles and uppers OUTSIDE OF FOOT. 
insure shapely feet. 


Our Flexible Rubber Buttons 


will not break in the wringer. Do not cut threads. Easily buttoned but 
do not come unbuttoned as readily as hard buttons. No more sewing on 
buttons after each washing. A real joy to busy mothers. 















INSIDE OF FOOT 





Sizes 0 to 5 have Drop Seat and open down the back. Sizes 6 to 14 
retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front enabling older 
: children to button their own garments. 


Sizes 0 to 5 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 6 to 14, plain cuffs. Sizes 0, 1 
and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 


Dentons are well made. Strong, elastic outside seams avoid hard threads 
next to body. Collars double thickness, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 


Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 
Dentons have a mottled, light-gray color not readily showing soil. 
Each size amply proportioned. Our prices are always low in relation to quality. 


bins Insist on genuine Dentons. If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 
y * sy 1 ff : Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 


he at od oA Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Denton quality is rigidly maintained. CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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OLOR schemes for the cross-stitch 
e as lovely as the designs themselves 
4 are given in the key at bottom of 
page, or you may want to use the colors 
found in your best china. The designs 
are easy to copy without patterns. 

For the cross-stitching, buy No. 5 can- 
vas—twelve threads to the inch, and six- 
strand mercerized embroidery floss. 

; Draw floss through the linen as fol- 
lows: Green, 6 inches above hems and 6 
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rtistic Destens for Luncheon Sets and Runners 


By EDITH ALLEN HALL 

















At left, the table runner of silver-white 
linen—35 threads to inch—measures 18 by 
54 inches, with ¥4-inch rolled hem across 
ends. The matching doily, hemmed on 
sides,is 12 by 18 inches. Place designs— 
1M% inches high and 2 inches wide—% 
inch from hems on doily andrunner, and in 
center panel of runner, 9 inches above hems. 





[ inches from selvage of runner and doily 
a above; black, along edge of hems of run- 
: ner at right, another 3 inches above the 
3 first, and lengthwise, 334 inches from sel- 
vage; black, 34 inch from hems of match- 
ing doily, and again 2 inches above first; 








burnt orange and blue, 3g inch apart, 4 
inch above hems of runner below, again 9 
inches above hems, and 33¢ from selvage. 
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*x—Old-China Blue 





The oyster-white runner of linen, with 25 threads 
to the inch, in center below, is 16% inches wide 
and 50 inches long, with a hem 1% inches wide 
across the two ends. The matching doily, made 
of the same material, is 93% inches by 125% 
inches, and has a Y%-inch rolled hem all the 
way around. Place the design—which measures 
1% inches high and 334 inches across its widest 
part—Z7% inch above hem on the runner and 34 
inch above hem on the doily. 





At lower left corner, the runner of natural linen— 
30 threads to the inch—measures 17% by 51% 
inches, with Y4-inch hem across two ends. The 
design—6'4 inches by 31% inches—in old-china 
blue, coral, burnt orange and lemon, is placed 214 
inches above edge. Wherever the lines of floss cross, 
a@ blue cross-stitch is put into the 38-inch square. 





Baste canvas in place. Using three 
of the six strands of floss, make 
half of stitch first across motif, and 
complete cross on return as above. 
When finished, clip the canvas 
threads and pull them out. 
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ELGIN 


WRIST WATCHES 


cased in white gold and in jewel 


white gold and black enamel. 












set. Also in combination of 


Se 


PERFECT SERVICE 


EQUALLY . . . AN EXQUISITE 
ADORNMENT AND A STURDY, 
FLAWLESS TIMEPIECE 


A A a 


T isn’t so long ago that women bought 
wrist watches largely for looks; accept- 
ing fragile service and time-keeping eccen- 
tricities almost as a matter of course—if only 
the watch had beauty! 


But Elgin has changed all this. Today, the 
well-posted woman expects—and gets—in 
an Elgin Wrist Watch, both exquisite design 
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and unfailing reliability day in and day out. 


Today, she buys an Elgin not alone to 
wear as an ornament, but to wear as a time- 


‘keeper; staunch enough to stand up under 


the stress of her most strenuous outdoor 
activities. 


In the Elgin, the artistry of the jewelry de- 
signer is combined with the practical science 
of the master watch-maker—linking accuracy 
and endurance with style and elegance. 


Today, the daintiest and most beautiful 
wrist watch in the world is also the hardi- 
est and most efficient. 


“ona. Gl Ne 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY.....ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





September, 1925 
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rhe couch cover ts 

» hundred and 
| ur inches long 
by forty-nine 
inches wide, with 
motifs fourteen 
inches high from 
edve, sixteen inches 
apart from stem to 
stem, and nine and 
a half inches apart 
at the widest part 
of design, On each 
end there are two 
motifs, but none in 
the back where the 

selvage is. 








Designed by 
Ray Ufland 
(‘0-operating With 
the Guild of Needle 
and ‘Bobbin (rafts 
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1. Baste hem of monk’s cloth, 
miter corners and tack them in 
place. Slip needle into hem 
and work over roll, taking a 
| stitch into every sixth thread 
of mesh in cloth, as above. 


2 
bE 








2. Continue, as in No. 7, 
around sides. Without break- 
ing thread, go back from left to 
right, crossing stitch and put- 
ting needle into mesh used by 
thread of previous stitch. 


imperviousness to strong sunlight 
/“ are potent factors in the appeal of 
this monk’s cloth set of cross-stitched 
curtains, valance and couch cover for 
studio or living room. For the girl who 
1s not so far launched upon a career of 
independence that she can have her own 
studio, there is this suggestion: Such a 
set transforms a bedroom into a work- 
room, where one can do many important 
things, such as writing, painting or sew- 
ing, entirely shut off from the family. 
When used for a living room, you will 
lind that portiéres made to match the 
curtains are very attractive and offer an 
arustic change from the usual chintzes 
and cretonnes. 
It is a practical set, too, for the sum- 


mer cottage, with the inevitable sitting 
room that 
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Transfer No. 596 











The side strips of 
the curtains in cen- 
ter below are eighty- 
one inches by 
twelve inches, with 
motif fourteen and 
a half inches high 
and eight inches 
wide, centered one 
inch above lower 
edge. The valance 
is forty-six inches 
by nine and a half 
inches, with evenly 
distributed motifs 
three inches high 
by four and a half. 





Se | Transfer No. 596 


(ross-Stitch on Monk's (loth fora Studio Set 





3. The return stitch should 
cross the first stitch on edge of 
hem. When you reach a corner 
on the way back, cross the diag- 
onal stitch on corner by taking 
an invisible stitch through the 
edge of the hem, as at A. 








4. Now take a stitch through 
edge of hem at B, and carry 
needle on underside of hem, 
coming out at C, as above. 
Your needle is now in a posi- 
tion to proceed as in sketch 


No. 2. 


Monk’s cloth comes in many colors, 
and, as it has the same weave as canvas, 
it is easy to cross-stitch. With transfer, 
the design may be stamped, or it may 
be worked over canvas having eleven 
threads to inch. Baste canvas to ma- 
terial, and cross-stitch according to dia- 
grams. Use two shades of soft wool yarn, 
according to diagrams, placing darker 
wool where darker crosses are. 

Overcast hems on right side as in- 
dicated above. 

Brown and orange, two shades of blue, 
two shades of rose, two shades of green 
or two brilliant peasant colors, as blue 
and orange, are all effective combina- 
tions on tan. There is, too, a gobelin blue 
shade of the material that is stunning, 
embroidered in burnt orange and plum 
color. Monk’s cloth costs about $1.75 a 
yard, fifty inches wide, and you will need 

























































































must do two and three- 
duty as a quarter yards for 
bedroom H +4 the couch cover. 
when un- HER ‘<7 The quantity for 
expected Cor rH curtains depends 
COmpany Transfer No. 596 includes eleven of the motif ‘4 ~=on number and 
arrives, above, and six of motif at right. ae size of windows. 
Pz 
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itterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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nd then he got 
a story in the Post 


IS wife knew he could write, 

but somehow he had always 
lacked the confidence or initia- 
tive to try. 


Two years ago she gave him a 
Corona for Christmas, and little 
by little he began to write. His 
first attempts were rather crude 
and promptly came back from 
the publishers. Buthe persevered. 
Editors began to take an interest 
—to point out his faults. A story 
was accepted, then another. 


And at last he had the thrill of 
seeing his name in The Saturday 
Evening Post. He had arrived. 


Is there someone in your family who 
should be developing a talent for writ- 
ing? Get him a Corona—the standard 
typewriter for writers—portable, sturdy, 
easy to use. The latest model has the 
standard, single shift keyboard, and may 
be purchased or rented on easy monthly 
terms. 


Look for Corona in your phone book 
or write the Corona Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., 147 Main Street, Groton, 
hs ae 





CORONA 


STANDARD KEYBOARD 

















BATHASWEET 











To keep you lovely 


all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthyand smoothasvelvettothetouch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. 

FREE—A can sent you free if you write us 


C. S. Welch Co., Dept. HJ-4, 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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Before its life has well started 
































—that sheet has patd its way! 


(The rest of its long life of service is free!) 


Suppose your average Pepperell double- 
sheet is going to the wash every day (instead 
of every two weeks) 

—suppose you ask that sheet to pay you 
back one cent each time it is washed (since 
wash -day is the milestone of the life ofa sheet). 

Before a year is half gone, that sheet 
won’t owe you anything! The rest of its 
lite is free to you. And 
what a length of service— 

We have an average 
Pepperell sheet that was 
washed 373 times. There 
are dozens more washings 
left in it; its texture is soft 
as a handkerchief. 

It is eighty years now 
since a New England house- 


BEET +. oe 
fe 
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This ticket (in at appears on n all J Pep- 
perell Sheets, Sheeting and Pillow Cases 


wife flung the first Pepperell sheet to the 
sunlight of her dooryard. But that sheet was 
no better than the millions that have fol- 
lowed; a/ways good honest cotton, a/ways 
skilful weaving, a/ways light texture but 
firm, always the quaint red label—the label 
that means incontestab/y long and comfort- 
able usefulness to every American woman. 

For she knows that it’s 
downright extravagant to 
put anything but Pepperell 
on most of the beds in the 
house. She judges the sheet 
not alone by its ‘‘feel’’ in 
the store, but by its gentle 
texture after repeated and 
multiplied washings. Every 
store has almost every size. 


and is our guarantee of highest quality. 
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Mrc. Co., 160 State Street, Boston, MassAcHuseEtTs 
ALABAMA 


SHEETING 





Made by the PerpereLy 


MILLS 


AT BIDDEFORD, 


MAINE, 
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Caro. CurtTIS 


For the cheerful cur- 
tains and valance at 
right, unbleached 
muslin at twenty- 
Jive cents a yard, 
checked gingham at 
thirty-five, and 
matching rickrack 
at ten cents were 
used. The gingham 
band is two and a 
quarter inches wide 
on the curtains 
proper, and one and 
@ quarter inches on 
the little tie-backs. 
Toweling, striped to 
match the gingham, 
at twenty-five cents 
a yard, was chosen 
for the scarf below; 
its gingham binding 
is half an inch deep 
on every side. 


HEN winter 
comes, one 
must find 


substitutes for the 
sunbeams of the 
summer. Checked 
gingham has long been renowned for its 
sprightliness, and if you choose to combine 
unbleached muslin with white and yellow 
like the sunshine itself, or red like the 
crackling fireplace, the effect is verily irre- 
sistible. Bright purple and white checks, 
and green and white, are other cheery 
combinations. 


Sprucing Up the Kitchen for Winter 
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ae % 
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The white linen crash roller towel below 
has a gingham border one and a half inches 
deep. For the pantry shelves, white oilcloth 
is scalloped and edged with rickrack. 






Border with the gingham the curtains of 
natural, unbleached muslin; roller towel 
of white linen crash; and for the counter 
or kitchen table make a scarf of toweling. 
Then ordinary rickrack braid in the dark- 
est color covers the joining seams an 
makes an attractive edge for the oiicloth 
covers on pantry shelves, as below. 
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mbroidery fackages B U CI LL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


The 
BRONSON’ 


“BETTY Embroidery 


COTTONS 
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Stamped Goods 





BUCILLA EMBROIDERY STITCHES 
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5354— Charming Betty and the Blue Bird of Hap- This Bucilla Lesson Chart 1S attached to every 5345—Chic nightgown of pink or orchid voile, 
piness inspired this lovely apron of blue organdie piece of Bucilla Stamped Goods. It makes ready-made and hemstitched, two sizes, 36-38 
with dainty pink patchwork figure, ready-made, be: if l l and 40-42, $2.10. 5346— Combination to match, 
$1.35. embroidery easy and insures beautiful results $1.55. 5347—2-pc. pajamas to match, $2.85. 


CThe new Fall Bucilla designs 
offer the very latest in eNeedlework 


EVER before has Bucilla offered as many—or as 

lovely — new designs as this season! Smartly- 
styled, practical, inexpensive—there are charming 
articles for yourself, the children, for the home, or 
gifts—including many useful novelties. 

And what chic—yet simple—designs! Often an en- 
tire piece may be completed in an afternoon. The 
Bucilla Lesson Chart, attached to each article, tells 
exactly how to choose colors, place them, embroider 
and finish—so even the beginner can make no mistake. 
And by insisting on the new, improved, guaranteed 









5338—Adorable 
ready-made frock of 
rose voile requiring 
little embroidery, 2, 
4 and 6 yrs., $1.00: 





A I I BME 











5370—Attractive “Blue Bird" 
pillow, tinted on tan “‘ Basket 
Weave", top and back, $1.20. Mat- 


Special offer to dealers: Any store catering to women can handle Needle- 
work during the very active Fall Season. Write for Special Introductory Offer. 












washfast Bucilla Cottons—lovelier and more lustrous 
than ever—your work will be assured of permanent 
beauty. 

Practically everything that lends itself to embroidery 
may be found in Bucilla Stamped Goods. Or you may 
make your selection from among the complete Bucilla 
Embroidery Packages—which contain stamped article, 
Lesson Chart, flosses, and needle. See the new Fall 
showing at your Department Store or Art Needlework 
Shop. Or return coupon below for free circulars and 
helpful instruction leaflet. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. _ gap 
“Everything for Art Needlework’’ [f , 








5389—C unning**Ma- 
Ma'"doll with pretty 
dress, slip an 

















5395—Cheerful, serviceable sash 
curtains of white“ ‘Shadow Lawn”, 
each piece 20’ x 40”, 75c pair. 





ching pieces: 5371—table scarf, 
$1.65. 5372—Centerpiece, $1.65. 


cale, with ‘ 








5382—Baby will love 


this amusing Crib 
Cover of blue per; 


‘Puppy 
ewe. aants be oes tite, 
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774—Something new, Yon Kink practical. Double Bedspread and Bolster <4 &/ ao 
(in one piece) stamped on evar. i aew creed re a peemanens 
5. om “krink effect, requiring no ironing) with guaranteed fast color stri 
Splash “Modis day nef Some or —— of gold, “blue or rose. Stamped Spread, $4.00 each. . Cotton kit containing $324 Eaaulale ink ol yet for ee 
in Misses’ size, 5350M, $1.05, exact quantity and shades of cotton to complete, $ speci: $1.50 set. 
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Laura’s Predicament 
by Joan Seymour 


Ada flung aside her novel in answer to 
the persistent ring of the telephone. 

Across the wire came Laura’s disconsolate 
voice, “Ada, dear, I’m simply distracted. 
Can you go downtown with me at once? 
I’ll stop for you and explain on the way!” 

Striving to conceal her anxiety, Ada 
chided, “But, Laura, you can’t possibly 
make it—into town and back—three hours 
before your bridge tea. What is the trouble ?” 

“Listen, dear, you remember that lovely 
vase I bought last week? I accidentally 
dropped it—a few moments ago. And now, 
I’m at my wit’s end for a first prize.” 

For a moment Ada was as crestfallen as 
Laura. Then she brightened and gayly re- 
assured, ‘Cheer up, child, I have just the 
thing. I mean I will have—by four o’clock. 
Now don’t be curious—just trust me.” 

True to her promise, shortly before four 
o’clock, Ada was at Laura’s, and from its 
tissue wrapping, she unfolded an exquisite 
little tea apron. 

“Oh, Ada, it is adorable! You’re an angel. 
Hand-embroidered, isn’t it? But did you go 
way into town to Mari’s for it? It must 
have cost a fortune. I know what Mari asks 
for hand-embroidery.” 

“You'll never believe me—but I didn’t 
pay a single copper for it. The apron is be- 
ing given free—with the compliments of the 
people who make Bucilla things—and I em- 
broidered it myself.’ 

“You, Ada, made that lovely thing—why, 
you always said that the only embroidering 
you could do was a ‘lazy daisy’ stitch.” 

“Well, that was before I saw a Bucilla 
Lesson Chart.” 

“A Bucilla Lesson Chart?” 

“Yes; it’s a little sheet attached to every 
piece of Bucilla needlework. It diagrams each 
stitch, so that even the most intricate ones 
become unbelievably simple. And, imagine, 
I did the entire thing since you phoned.’ 

“No more of this deception, Ada.” 

“Tt’s quite true, doubting one! You see, 
Bucilla designs appear to be quite elaborate. 
Yet, actually, they involve little work.” 

“But the matching of colors—the selec- 
tion of cottons—I suspect, Ada, you have 
real artistic talent—the lovely color har- 
mony you've achieved in this apron.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t take the credit. That’s 
another thing the Bucilla Lesson Chart tells 
you. Exactly what colors of cottons to 
choose, and exactly where to place them. 
And if you insist on the new, improved, 
guaranteed washfast Bucilla Cottons, not 
only will the result be perfect, but the colors 
will withstand countless tubbings!”’ 

“You’ve been a darling, Ada. I’m in- 
debted to you for life. Name any reward—”’ 

“All right, dear, here’s the bargain. If I 
don’t win this prize back, and I’m going to 
play the best bridge I know, this will be your 
forfeit. You must make me one—exactly 
like this. Just send in the coupon; they will 
send you the stamped apron free, if you send 
12 cents for the embroidery flosses.” 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 
307 Canal Street, New York City 


g Please send the free Stamped Apron. Enclosed 
is 12c for cotton to complete. 
E-) Please send your free instruction leaflets 

and illustrated folders. 
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Yardleys 
Lavendér Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Used by leaders of taste 
and fashion for over a 
century. Exquisitely pure 
andluxuriouslyperfumed, 
it refines and delicately per- 
fumes the skin and preserves 
the youthful beauty of the 
complexion. 

Box of 3 large tablets $1.00 or 35c the tablet 

Obtainable at all Good Stores 
YARDLEY 


NEW YORK: 15-19 MADISON SQ. N. 















































TORONTO: 
145 Adelaide 
St., W. 
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made easy! 
| This new, free year- 
book shows the most 
| complete assortment 
i of artists’ china in 
this country; many new 
designs for parchment 
shades and lamps; tells 
how to paint china with- 
out firing, with Prof. 
Hibbard’s new and origi- 
nal Oriental Lacquers; 
describes Lustrcraft 
waxwork; explains 
Gesso Polychrome, and many absolutely new 
and ‘‘different’’ ideas in handicraft decoration. 
To complete our service, we have three illustrated 
instruction books, the best yet, but only 25c each: 





This 80-page yearbook 
ts yours, FREE 


“How to Do Parchment Shades” 

“China Painting Without Firing—and Lustrcraft” 
“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
These three books tell about all there is to know on 
these subjects. They're profusely illustrated. Any- 
one can follow their instructions without previous 
s easy and en- 
able you to 
make these 
beautiful dec- 
orations at 
ever so much 
less than 
stores charge. 
The yearbook 
is FREE— 
the 32-page 
instruction 
books are 25c 

each. 

° Write today and enclose 50c 
Special Offer! for the complete 80-page 
yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 
get oneinstruction book absolutely free | Send today !! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 23, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ty Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania,’ 
Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 gave Palestine-Egypt; 62 
days, $600 to $1700. SOUTH AMERICA to Buenos Aires; 
new S. S. “Caledonia,” Feb. 4; 50 days, $550 to $1250. 
Norway in 1926, June 30; 50 days, $550 to $1300. 


Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Be a Department Store 


and gather in big profits by selling your neigh- 
bors at practically wholesale prices articles such 
as a department store carries— Dress G s, Rub- 
ber Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. Experience 
not necessary. Men and Women, write! 
ROBERT SEYMOUR COMPANY, INC. 
43-45 White Street, Floor F, New York City 
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In the short autobiography he 
wrote for his children, we read: “I 
had, also, during many years, fol- 
lowed a golden rule, namely, that 
whenever a published fact, a new 
observation or thought came 
across me, which was opposed to my gen- 
eral results, to make a memorandum of it 
without fail and at once: for I had found 
by experience that such facts and thoughts 
were far more apt to escape from the 
memory than favorable ones.’’* Surely, 
that kind of long-sustained and patient in- 
vestigation is not guessing. 

Consider briefly the various realms that 
have been ransacked for facts in which all 
the known evidence bears testimony for 
and not against the hypothesis of evolution. 


ALEONTOLOGY is the study of the 

remains of extinct life. We are used to 
thinking of fossils as the relics of old vege- 
table and animal forms that exist no more, 
but so to think is a modern achievement. 
The ancients supposed fossils were the re- 
mains of sea animals who died when the 
flood was on and whose descendants still 
exist in the depths of the sea, or they said 
that the fossils were models which the Al- 
mighty used, like a sculptor, when he made 
living creaturesat the first, or they said that 
God deliberately put fossils in the crust of 
the earth to try the faith of his children.t 
Now, however, the geological strata in 
their chronological arrangement are well 
known, and through the fossilated re- 
mains we can confidently trace the gradual 
ascent of life from simple to more compli- 
cated forms. The evolutionary develop- 
ment of horse, camel, elephant, crocodile, 
and cuttlefish is remarkably clear.{ The 
development of creatures like birds and 
bats is much more difficult to trace. The 
fossilated history of man is between the 
two, with gaps still waiting to be filled. 
But as new facts in this realm are discov- 
ered they are all like locks, and evolution 
is the key that fits every one. 

Embryology is the study of each indi- 
vidual’s evolution from his first beginning 
in a single cell. Whatever may be true 
about the race, evolution is clearly true of 
the individual. Each one of us starts with 
the uni-cellular form, which the evolution- 
ist presupposes, and comes through slow 
development to his maturity. Now, in this 
individual evolution traces are left of the 
racial history which lies behind. As ex- 
perts study the prenatal development, 
they see in a telescoped, truncated form a 
partial recapitulation of the race’s story. 
This must not be overstated. An embryo 
has more important business than retain- 
ing a record of racial evolution. But it is 
true that as a psychologist discerns in a 
growing boy a rough recapitulation of ra- 
cial history, so that one can detect in the 
individual the savage stage gradually be- 
coming half-civilized, which once took 
place in the race, so the biologist sees in 
the embryo an abbreviated racial history. 
And in some cases—as with the antlers of 
the red deer, where we have the story 
from fossils, and discern in the embryo- 
logical development of the red deer today 
an unmistakable correspondence—the evi- 
dence is impossible to explain away. 


OMPARATIVE anatomy is the study 

of the similarities and differences be- 
tween structures of living creatures. The 
results have been extraordinary. Bone for 
bone, muscle for muscle, organ for organ, 
scientists find unmistakable correspond- 
ence between the different species, until 
they can be arranged in series and made 
to display with what slight modifications 
they might have passed from one to the 
other. ‘‘ The paddle of a turtle, the wing of 
a bird, the flipper of a whale, the foreleg of 
a horse, and the arm of a man’’§ reveal the 
same essential bones and muscles merely 
adjusted to different environments and 





*Charles Darwin: His Life told in an autobio- 
graphical chapter, edited by his son, p. 45 

TChristianity and Modern Thought (Yale an- 
thology), pp. 42-43. 

tThe Outline of Science, Thomson. 

§J. Arthur Thomson: The Outline of Science, 
Vol. I, p. 109. 


Evolution and ‘Religion 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tasks. This witness of comparative anat- 
omy to the kinship of all living creatures 
is only emphasized when man’s body is 
scrutinized. We are full of structures that 
we do not use and whose only reasonable 
explanation is that they are left-overs from 
an earlier estate when they were useful. 
A rudimentary tail with a set of caudal 
muscles, a cartilaginous remnant of a 
pointed ear which almost every man can 








distinguish even with his finger, useless 
muscles employed by other animals in 
moving ears or erecting hair, miniature 
third eyelids essential in reptiles and birds 
but useless in man—so the list runs until 
Wiedersheim says that there are no less 
than one hundred and eighty vestigial 
structures in the human body.* Of such 
things Darwin was thinking when he wrote, 
““We must acknowledge, as it seems to me, 
that man, with all his noble qualities, with 
sympathy which feels for the most debased, 
with benevolence which extends not only 
to other men but to the humblest living 
creature, with his godlike intellect which 
has penetrated into the movements and 
constitution of the solar system—with all 
these exalted powers—man still bears in 
his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his 
lowly origin.’’} 

Contemporary evolution is another field 
of evidence. There is no use saying that 
new species cannot develop, since we can 
make them develop. Luther Burbank can 
condense, abbreviate, control evolution 
and make new kinds of flowers and trees. 
The finest wheat today, they say, is Mar- 
quis wheat—three hundred million bushels 
of it raised in North America in 1918. 
Twenty-two years ago there was only one 
kernel of Marquis wheat in existence. 
Men, by controlling and shortening evo- 
lutionary processes, had made a new vari- 
ety. Evolution is not simply historical; it 
is contemporary, and within restricted lim- 
its imposed by brevity of time and by the 
necessity of crossing existent species can 
be observed and directed. 

There are other areas of evidence, such 
as blood tests, which remarkably confirm 
the relative kinship of living creatures in- 
dicated by comparative anatomy. No 
brief outline such as this can possibly do 
justice to the immense range of investiga- 
tion, the detailed scrutiny of facts, the 
overwhelming conclusiveness of confirma- 
tory testimony which has convinced sci- 
entists of evolution’s truth. Today the 
upset of the Copernican hypothesis is just 
about as probable as the upset of evolu- 
tion. As Professor Edwin Grant Conklin, 
of Princeton, has said: ‘‘ There is proba- 
bly not a single biological investigator in 
the world today who is not convinced of 
the truth of evolution.”’t 


*Shailer Mathews: Contributions of Science to 
Religion, p. 179. 

TCarl S. Patton: 
Today, p. 19. 

tListed by Patton in Religion in the Thought of 
Today, p. 19, as on pages 6 and 23 of Evolution and 
the Bible. It appeared in the Times, March 5, 
1922, in Bryan and Evolution. 
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EE: NOW, it be true, as so many 
are saying, that this acceptance 
of evolution is fatal to religion, 
then the situation is serious in- 
deed. But is it true? What is 
there in evolution for Christians 
to fear? For one thing, some people in 
deep anxiety say that evolution is not in 
the Bible. Of course it is not in the Bible. 
Neither is radio, nor the airplane, the 
Copernican astronomy, Newtonian gravi- 
tation, nor Einstein’s relativity. Who in 
his right senses turns to the Bible as a 
textbook in modern science? The great 
poem on creation with which the Bible 
opens is a magnificent expression of faith 
in one supreme God and in this universe 
as his handiwork, but it is not modern sci- 
ence. If one is going to insist on the Bible 
as an infallible guide in science, he must 
go a long way back before any of our mod- 
ern views of the world were even dreamed 
of. He must believe that the earth is flat 
with “fountains of the great deep’”’ under- 
neath; that it is stationary, “‘established 
that it cannot be moved’’; that the sky is 
asolid firmament, “strong asa molten mir- 
ror,” and beyond it “the waters that are 
above the heavens”’; that the rain comes 
from the supercelestial seat, let down 
through “the windows of heaven’’; and 
that the sun, moon and stars move across 
the stationary firmament to illumine man. 
There is no possibility of identifying this 
ancient outlook on the universe, its flat 
earth so cozily tucked beneath the cover- 
let of heaven, with modern science. We 
are doing the faith of our generation an 
incalculable injury when we try thus to 
use the Bible for purposes that it never 
was meant to serve, like the foolish serv- 
ant who employed her master’s flute to 
beat the rugs with. What gain is there in 
trying to make scientific fact out of the 
creation of light on this earth three days 
before there was a sun; or trying to iden- 
tify seven days, each with an evening anda 
morning, with geologic ages never dreamed 
of until a few years ago? 


NE pleads thus, not to discredit the 
Book, but to save it for its rightful 
service to the lives of men. The distinc- 
tive glory of the Bible has never been that 
it taught science. The wonder is that the 
Bible has survived that ruinous employ- 
ment of it. The abiding usefulness of the 
Book lies in its appeal to the unchanging 
spiritual needs and experiences of men. 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want ’’—that does not change with chang- 
ing sciences. “‘God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself’’—that does not 
alter with altering biologies. ‘‘Let all bit- 
terness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and railing, be put away from you, with all 
malice: and be ye kind one to another, ten- 
der hearted, forgiving each other, even as 
God also in Christ forgave you’’—that 
does not shift with shifting philosophies. 
When, therefore, a man says that evolu- 
tion is not in the Bible, the answer seems 
plain: Of course evolution is not in the 
Bible any more than modern chemistry 
and physics are there; what difference 
does that make? Every step of develop- 
ment in science has been bitterly fought 
by literalists quoting texts from Scripture. 
That procedure in every case, from the 
days of Copernicus until now, has proved 
in the end, not a defense of the faith, but a 
destruction of faith in the minds of multi- 
tudes. Let us not repeat that old and stu- 
pid misuse of Scripture. Let us use the 
Bible for what it is, the supreme Book of 
spiritual life, and not an infallible text- 
book on the physical sciences. 


V 


FAR more serious difficulty with evo- 
lution is found in those who insist 
that evolution crowds out God. That has 
a strangely familiar sound. Men said that 
when the new astronomy came in. The 
world will not soon forget the wretched 
sermon by Father Caccini, which, pun- 
ning on Galileo’s name, took for the text, 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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All Paris now wears its hair very simply. But the hair 


itself is beautifully cared for 


ARIS SPEAKS: “ Hair that is chic is hair 

that is simply, yes, almost severely dressed.’’ 
In these smart sketches by Torre Bevans, you 
see how Paris has reduced the coiffure to 
its simplest terms. Glorifying, thereby, 
not the arrangement of the hair, but the 
hair itself! Such simplicity demands that 
hair be lovely—young-looking, shimmer- 


ing with health and life. 


Hair today, then, needs better care than 
ever. But proper—and safe—care need not é : i> p 
be difficult or expensive. New beauty for \ aN / 
your hair, you will find, lies in one of the : | | . 
simple Packer Treatments outlined below. 

Packer's Liquid Shampoo, the basis of all these 
treatments, is a delicately perfumed blend of 
olive oil, cocoanut oil and other soothing in- 
gredients. Safely, but thoroughly it loosens’ 
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The new simplicity requires a new loveliness in the hair. 
See helpful suggestions below 


Bobbed hair especially adopts a line almost severe. Here, 
lustre and texture are all-important 


and removes accumulated oil and dust, yet will 
not dry out the natural oil of the scalp, so 
necessary in keeping the hair soft and lus- 
trous. A shampoo with Packer's soothes 
\ the scalp. 
Remember, there can be no safer sham- 
poo. Three generations have confidently 
used the familiar Cake of Packer's. The 
| convenient Liquid Shampoo is made with 
the same care, based on the same long ex- 
perience of what the scalp needs to keep 
the hair at its best. 
For blonde or white hair, the lustre of which 
is so quickly dimmed by dust and dirt, we 
especially recommend Packer's. Its light, creamy 
lather cleanses so thoroughly and rinses out 
so easily that the hair is left absolutely clean, 
shining its brightest. 


THE PACKER TREATMENTS—FOR HAIR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 





m 


TREATMENTS 
with each bottle 


—what to do for dry hair. 
—how to treat oily hair. 
—modern dandruff treatment. 
—how to massage. 

—what to do for falling hair. 


These and many other important 
questions answered in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 


“Delicately perfumed and of 
rich amber shade you will 
find Packer’s in drug and 
department stores everywhere. 


Pr oper Shampooing * Nothing is so important to the health of the scalp 
and the beauty of the hair as systematic, proper shampoos. A proper shampoo is 
more than a mere washing of the hair. The proper shampoo method will not only 
cleanse wonderfully, but will gradually bring new health and vitality to your hair 
and scalp. The Packer method, a method based on consultation with the best 
authorities on the care of the hair, is fully explained in the booklet which is packed 
with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. . 


Dry Hair: successful shampooing removes the accumulations of surface 
oil from the scalp. This makes the hair seem dry at first, but this dryness is tem- 
porary and only noticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists it is probably due 
to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition requiring special care and treatment. 
You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed with 
each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an overactivity of the oil glands. 
A special treatment for oily hair, including hints on the correct way to massage, 
is given in the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is responsible for at least 75% of 
the cases of falling hair. But dandruff need not be serious if carefully and properly 
treated. The Packer Method of treatment, based on modern thought, will be found 
in the booklet which comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the Packer Treatment for 
dandruff, the most common cause of loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in 
the booklet which comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo.) If, how- 
ever, the regular use of this Packer Treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, 
consult your family physician. He may find some underlying cause due to your 
general health or he may suggest that you see a scalp specialist. 


PACKER’S 








Send 10c for sample and manual! 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) we 
will send you a generous sample of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo together with our manual 
“*How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.’’ This 
profusely illustrated little book of 32 
pages contains dozens of authoritative 
hints which will give you real help*in ex- 
pressing all of your hair’s natural beauty. 
It gives in great detail treatments for the 
hair conditions briefly discussed on this 
page. Fillinthecoupon, clipand mail today. 


To insure correct 
mailing PRINT 


Tue Packer Manuracturinc Company, INC. name and address 


Dept. 87-1, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid Shampoo sample and manual. 





Liquid Shampoo 


Address. 





City 


State. 
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A softness that 
only Thirsty Fibre can give 


Women sense it immediately—the 
exquisite refinement and texture of 
ScotTissue, its soothing softness, its 
dainty whiteness and purity and the 
remarkable absorbency which only Thirsty 
Fibre can impart. 

ScotTissue is a toilet fabric of dis- 
tinction—the texture intuitively selected 
by fastidious women as peculiarly adapted 
to their needs. Nicety of personal hygiene 
and pride in the home appointments 
inevitably dictate the choice of ScotTissue. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 15 cents with your dealer’s name 
and we will send you a full-size roll of 
ScotTissue, prepaid. 
























Another Thirst) 
Fibre Product 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Also makers of ScotTissue Towels and Waldorf and 
Sani-Tissue Toilet papers. 
© S. P. Co. 








3 rolls for 25c 


Except in some western 
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Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking 
to heaven?” and which, before it was 
ough, had called all geometry “of the 
vil” and had said that “‘ mathematicians 
uld be banished as the authors of all 
resies.”"* Men despaired of God also 
.en Newton announced his law of gravi- 
tation. They said he “took from God 
‘at direct action on his works so con- 
stantly ascribed to him in Scripture and 
ransferred it to material mechanism,’”’ and 
“ substituted gravitation for Providence.’’f 
\Weneed not besurprised, therefore, to hear 
a clergyman say that evolution is “an at- 
tempt to dethrone God.” t 
Asa matter of fact, God 


In the city of New York are homes 
where women and children late into the 
night manufacture paper flowers. How- 
ever one may deplore the pathetic neces- 
sity that drives them, one does admire the 
marvelous dexterity with which they 
work—a few swift strokes of the fingers 
and the flower is made. But in our garden’ 
flowers are being made in another way al- 
together by a process so different that one 
would almost think that they were mak- 
ing themselves. An ugly bulb in which no 
one with superficial sight could perceive a 
latent flower is planted and not swiftly, 
but gradually, not by fiat, but by growth, 
flowers are made. Which is the more won- 
derful way of making 
them? 





is not so easily disposed of 
as these faint-hearts of lit- 
tle faith seem to think. 
Of course, achildish pic- 
ture of God as an indi- 
vidual off somewhere 
inhabiting a local heaven, 
tending to his favorites 
with affectionate indul- 
gence, and thought of in 
man-size terms, is made 
impossible, not by evolu- 
tion only, but by the whole 
modern outlook on the 
universe. But whether 
evolutionists or not, we 
still face the Eternal Crea- 
tive Power from whose 
boundless resources this 
cosmos and all things in it 
have come and are coming, 
and still we face the prob- 
lem of that Power’s char- 
acter. Is dynamic dirt 
going it blind a sufficient 








When I, for one, look 
back to the picture that in 
childhood I had of God’s 
creative activity and now 
think of this strange, ter- 
rific, adventurous universe 
in which I live, where from 
unpromising beginnings in 
which human eye, could it 
have been there, would 
have seen no spiritual po- 
tency, has come this amaz- 
ing development crowned 
in aspiring character and 
hopes of a kingdom of 
righteousness on earth, 
not for the sake of science 
only, but for the sake of 
religion and the enlarged 
view of God, I would not 
for the world go back. 


VI 


MORE considerable 
difficulty for many 








description? Has the ac- 
cidentalconcourse of phys- 
ical atoms produced all that is, from the 
ordered stars to “Plato’s brain and Lord 
Christ’s heart?’’ Or at the creative center 
of the universe are there other forces akin 
to those which arise in us as intelligence, 
purposefulness, and good will? Whether is 
God or no-God the more reasonable ex- 
planation? No scientific evolutionist sup- 
poses that by his evolutionary doctrine he 
has touched that question. It has been said 
so often that it ought to begin to seep in by 
this time that evolution deals with the 
methods of creation, not with its ultimate 
Creator. 


N THE one side is the special creation- 
ist’s view of God making this world by 

fiat at a definite time in the past. While 
most of this school would not be so specific 
as Dr. John Lightfoot who in 1642 located 
creation of ‘‘ Heaven and earth, center and 
circumference . . . in the same in- 
stant”’ on Sunday, October 23, 4004 B. C., 
and the creation of man the following 
friday “at about the third hour, or nine of 
‘he clock in the morning,’’ the special cre- 
ationist’s view, when it is made explicit, 
ilways involves some such idea that the 
iilverse was suddenly created on a defin- 
e date and that upon this earth each spe- 

S was separately produced, and man, in 
irticular, leaped as it were full-statured 
to being, like Minerva from the head of 
ve. On the other side stands the theistic 
volutionist’s view of an indwelling, pur- 
»seful Power, the Creative Spirit of the 
aving God unfolding, by slow gradation 
cross measureless ages in a process where 
iterally a thousand years are as one day, 
is Immense developing cosmos and on 
ihe earth slowly bringing forth life crowned 
n the possibilities of men. That latter 
vlew seems to me far and away the sublim- 
~st outlook on the creative activity of the 
‘.ternal that man has ever had. At any 
rate, there is no real excuse for a man to 
ive up God simply because he gives up 
the special creationist’s view of him. 
Vhere is no logical sequence in saying that 
if God did not make the world in that old 
way he therefore did not make the world. 


*Andrew D. White: A History of the Warfare of 
Sa With Theology in Christendom, Vol. I, 
». £32 
TIbid, p. 16. 
{Ibid, p. 71. 





people is the effect of evo- 
lution on their estimate of 
man. If man has descended, or ascended, 
from monkeys, that degrading faith, they 
think, puts an end to all high appraisals of 
man’s origin, worth, meaning and destiny. 
To be sure, science does not say that man 
descended from monkeys, but that man and 
monkeys alike descended on different lines 
of development from some parent form. 
But that accurate statement of what biolo- 
gists teach, while it spoils many jests about 
monkey ancestors and outlaws such silly 
slogans as ‘‘God or Gorilla,’’ does not 
solve the deeper problem. However it may 
be phrased, evolution to many people 
seems to degrade man. He used to be a 
son of God; now he seems to be a devel- 
oped animal. 

If evolution does thus brutalize man’s 
conception of his own nature, it is a public 
enemy. We have a hard enough problem, 
as it is, dealing with the animalism of hu- 
man nature. When Tennyson wrote 


Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die,* 


he was describing one of man’s innermost 
problems, but Tennyson printed that nine 
years before Darwin published The Origin 
of Species. The poet was not dealing pri- 
marily with evolution, but with ordinary 
human experience. We may not wish to 
claim blood relationship with the tiger, 
but if ever some wanton insult has let loose 
in us the storm of an ungovernable tem- 
per, we must confess to a moral kinship 
with the tiger deeper than any blood tests 
can reveal. We may not like to acknowl- 
edge relationship with the monkeys, but 
we are extraordinarily fortunate if more 
than once in sheer wantonness and folly 
we have not played the monkey in ways 
that make us hate ourselves on every re- 
membrance of it. The plain fact is that, 
whether evolutionists or not, we are deal- 
ing with the problem of animalism and 
brutality in man. 

If, now, evolution sanctions the accept- 
ance of man’s animalism as normal, reg- 
nant and ineradicable, that helps im- 
measurably to defeat man’s better self. If 
sensuality can say toman, You are only an 
animal by origin and nature; science says 


(Continued on Page 185) 


~*In Memoriam CXVIII, last two lines. 
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This is the only 
catalog backed by 
an unqualified 
Guarantee Bond! 


What the Guarantee 
Bond means to You! 


It means that, if you can buy the same or 
similar merchandise of equal value for less 
money before December ist, we will immedi- 
ately send you a check for the difference. 
You are the judge! Where else can you get 
this remarkable protection? 


Some unscrupulous persons may impose upon 
us under such an unqualified guarantee. But 
the American people appreciate a square 
deal—so the guarantee stands! 


Fifth Avenue Styles! 


You can remain right in your own home and 
shop on Fifth Avenue—the fashion center of 
the world—knowing that you are getting 
New York’s newest styles at America’s 
lowest prices. 


And you can be assured of the best quality 
for Hamilton Quality is known from coast 
to coast! No matter how low the price, the 
materials and workmanship must conform to 
the very highest standards. 


The purpose of this advertisement is to urge 
you to send today for your Hamilton catalog 
—the wonderful fashion book illustrated by 
hundreds of actual photographs that show 
just how the garments will look when worn. 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO 


Department A9,307 FIFTH AVE., New York 
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easier ironing day, 

news for you? Imagiff 
as convenient and safe as the new 
Westinghouse Automatic! 


Just attach it. .How quickly it 
heats to the proper ironing tem- 
perature! Then Click! and the cur- 
rent is off. And before it cools down 
too much on comes; the current 
again. Every minute of the time it 






is protecting itself and you by, main, 


taining a temperature that is just 
right for perfeet ironing. 


No longer need you turn off the 
current when the telephone rings. 
Interruptions mean nothing. If you 
should leave your ironing for five 
minutes, or even five hours, when 
you return you'll find this safe, re- 
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Imagine an iron that 


Septembe 


turns éése/f off and on. 


lidble iron all ready for you to begin 


again just where you left off—not 
too hot, nor too cool. Just. hot 
enough. No inconvenience. No 
worry. 


And then—imagine this new.re- 
markable feature incorporated in so 
fine an iron..as theswell known 
Westinghouse—with its cooly:com- 
fortable handle, perfect balance, big 
base and’ streamline bevel. With- 
out doubt, this new Automatic iron 
is the outstanding electrical achieve- 
ment for the home, today. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a new 
Westinghouse Automatic Iron? 


You'll be as delighted with yours, 


_asaré the thousands of other women 


who already enjoy the new kind of 
ironing day it brings. 


Offices in all Principal Cities + 


Representatives Everywhere 4 


Ps , its always at perfect 
* arom ing temperature. 


What the “World” is Saying 


You've probably read about this remarkable new in- 
vention in your home newspaper. Editors have considered 
it of sufficient importance to print the story on the front 
pages. Many have commented upon it in their editorial 
€olumns. Today, the whole country is talking about it. 


The story of the young inventor who labored nights 
and days for years—the final accomplishment of his ideal 
— is a story throbbing with sentiment and romance. 


So effectively has this remarkable iron simplified iron- 
ing day problems in the home, that editorials similar to 
the following, as penned by the Editor of the Atlanta 
Georgian, are more than justified. 


‘‘Mrs. Housewife can now answer the phone, see 
the delivery man or respond to other demands while 
ironing and there is nothing to worry about: the iron 
(Westinghouse ) cannot become overheated.”” 

ie, aries WME, 

And read this excerpt from a circular printed and 

distributed by the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau: 


‘As a matter of good 
judgment electricians (Elec- , 
trical Dealers) should recom- 
mend to their customers only 
automatic irons and especially 
an iron as safe and reliable 
in operation as the one made ~ 
by the Westinghouse Com- 


pany. » 
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so: why try to be anything else?—that 
helps the beast. If greed, cruelty, chican- 
ery, militarism can say, Being by origin an 
animal you inevitably plunge into a selfish 
Geht where the strong win and the weak 
are crowded to the wall; why contend 
against it?—that helps the beast. Evolu- 
tion obviously can be used to support 
animalism, and nobody should take that 
so seriously to heart as the man who thinks 
evolution true. 

Serious consideration, however, ought 
to reveal the fact that estimating the na- 
ture and worth of anything in terms of its 
beginnings is a perilous practice. If, listen- 
ing to the ecstatic music of some sym- 
phony, we should be told that such music is 
not really beautiful, but that, capable of 
being traced back through a long story of 
development to tom-toms and_ beaten 
sticks, it is revealed by these origins to be 
a crude and savage thing, we surely should 
not be impressed. In a world where every- 
thing can be traced back to primitive ori- 
gins, one must agree to sink all life to a 
dead level of futility and worthlessness, if 
he once undertakes to judge value on the 
basis of beginnings. St. Peter’s dome can 
be traced back to the first mud hut; the 
Sistine Madonna can be traced back to 
the cave man’s scratches on the rocks; fine 
family life can be followed to the begin- 
ning of its trail in some man of the old 
stone age pursuing a woman; Shakspere’s 
sublimities can be reduced to crude origins 
in the first grunts of prehistoric men; and 
in general all things wise, good and beau- 
tiful in life can be discredited by being as- 
cribed to low beginnings. 


ROM which consideration a clear truth 

arises: You cannot estimate the worth, 
meaning or nature of anything by its 
early stages. You do not judge the oak by 
the acorn, but the acorn by the oak. You 
do not estimate the man by the embryo, 
but the embryo by the man. Everything 
is worth, not what it starts with but what 
it grows to be. 

Everything is to be judged by what it 
has capacity to become. 

Nothing whatever, therefore, is decided 
about man’s value or destiny by changing 
our statement of the route by which he 
came. As a man may arrive in New York 
City by ship, train, automobile or airplane, 
but in any case is what he is regardless of 
the method by which he journeyed, so 
man is made no whit different in nature or 
worth when special creation gives place to 
evolution in the description of his arrival. 

A violin in the hands of a great per- 
former playing the Fifth Symphony is a 
marvelous instrument. If, now, for the 
first time one learns that violins are com- 
posed of wood and catgut, would he say 
that the violin is something other than it 
was before? Obviously there are two ap- 
proaches to understanding the violin. 
From the standpoint of origins, it is made 
of lowly materials; from the standpoint of 
value, it is an instrument made for high 


purposes on which the master composi- 
tions of the ages can be played. So man, in 
point of his beginnings, comes from a lowly 
start. The book of Genesis says that God 
made him out of the dust of the earth. 
There is no lower point to start with than 
that. 

What difference does it make to religion 
whether God out of the dust of the earth 
made man by fiat or out of the dust of the 
earth made him by gradual processes? 
Man is what he is, with his intelligence, his 
moral life, his spiritual possibilities, his 
capacity for fellowship with God, no mat- 
ter by what route he came. 


MANY minds the central problem in 

this realm concerns man’s soul—his 

invisible personality with intelligence, pur- 

posefulness, good will centered in an abid- 
ing self-consciousness. 

Where in the course of evolution, they 
ask, did this selfhood get into man? When 
did his soul begin? To which one may well 
reply by asking another question: In the 
course of each individual’s evolution from 
conception to maturity, where did his self- 
hood begin and his soul come upon the 
scene? 

The problem is no different for the race 
than it is for the individual. We each began 
with a physical basis in which a human eye 
could see no promise of spiritual result, and 
we each emerged at last to be, not a body, 
but a soul built in a body like a temple in 
a scaffolding, and believing in the perpetu- 
ity of the inner structure when the outer 
framework has been taken down. If that 
be true of us one by one, why may it not 
be true of the race? 

The idea, therefore, that evolution de- 
grades man is pointless. Suppose that one 
of us by some lapse of memory believed 
that he had been made mature, like Adam 
and Eve in our father’s faith created adult 
with no history behind. And suppose then 
he should learn the truth about his lowly 
beginning and the strange history through 
which from his conception he had passed. 
Would he say, That degrades me; I could 
have been a son of God upon the other 
hypothesis, but not now? There is no 
sense in such argument at all. He is the 
same man he was before—a spiritual being 
in whom God can dwell with transforming 
power. 

Let the scientists, therefore, work out 
the physical route by which man came. 
They might change the description of it 
every year and not affect vital religion. 
Still our problem is the same. Still we are 
spiritual beings who can fall from our high 
estate into brutality, or we can claim our 
heritage as sons of God; and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ. 

As for those of us who are positively 
convinced of evolution’s truth, we may 
well rejoice in its meaning for religion. 
Henry Drummond was right: ‘The idea 
of an immanent God, which is the God of 
evolution, is infinitely grander than the 
occasional wonder-worker who is the god 
of our old theology.”’ 


‘Dog Eat Dog 


(Continued from Page 7) 


dogs, and he advised me not to get a 
thoroughbred ofany kind. He said they’re 
too inbred to have brains and spirit. ‘Get 
a mutt dog,” he told me, ‘and you’ll make 
no mistake.’” 

| et Spelton glanced at his old friend 
Sharply, 

Rex was a thoroughbred. There was a 
possible implication that Rex lacked brains 
and spirit. 

ii I don’t think you can trust a mongrel 
Cur, "said Mr. Spelton dully. 

I didn’t say he was a mongrel cur. 
How do you get that way? I said he was 
not a thoroughbred. If he rushes up to 
your wife and tears her dress off her back, 
I'll shoot him. If that’s the mark of a 
thoroughbred, I prefer a halfbreed.” 


“Well, you don’t have to get hot about 
it, Arthur. You’ve been kind of peppery 
lately. I’m glad you’ve got a dog. Georgie 
and I have been wondering why you 
didn’t. They’re wonderful companions 
for children. We'll come over and see him 
tonight.” 

When Mr. Spelton got his coat off, after 
entering his house, his wife greeted him 
rather grimly: ‘Well, the Barretts have 
got a dog—an ugly-looking brute too. The 
very first thing they let him out this after- 
noon, he pounced on poor Rexy. Rexy 
was as brave as a little lion, but that Bar- 
rett dog has probably been trained to fight. 
It took all our efforts to get them apart. 
If they wanted to get a dog, why didn’t 
they get a decent one?” 
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that changes to 


ERE’S a new idea in 

make-up. A little round 
compact. A tiny fat crystal jar. 
A slender lipstick in a gun- 
metal case... All three orange 
as sunset! 


Open the compact; rub the little 
woolly puff lightly over your cheek 
...or, if you prefer cream rouge, 
dip your finger in the crystal jar, 
take the tiniest orange dab and 
spread it quickly... why, it isn’t 
orange; it’s rose, b/ush-rose, warm, 
young, lovely!... 


Now run the lipstick over your 
lips —carefully, lightly, delicately... 


BLUSH-ROSE 


why, it isn’t orange; it’s rose again, 
rose-coral, so beautiful, yet so natu- 
ral, your lips curve in a smile, that 
changes you from a pretty Cinder- 
ella into an exquisite Princess! 


And the best of it is, you’ll find 
these little friends of beauty abso- 
lutely harmless —for they contain 
cold cream instead of the usual wax 
or grease base... And the lovely 
glow won't fade or rub off, because 
only soap and water can remove it 
... A dip in the sea won’t affect it 
—nor a hot drink—nor the friction 
of a napkin . . . Even a kiss can’t 
stir it! And, madame, when you 
use Tangee, you will find that im- 
portant! 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Créme Rouge 
(especially good for dry skins), $1. 


JANGE&E 


Be Beautiful with Tange 


It your dealer cannot supply you, send direct 
to GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Your dealer’s name will be appreciated. 
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Illustration is exact 
size of the $4.00 
model. Made with 
cardinal, black or 
mottled holder. 
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“Coith a few strokes 


of a pen 
RICHELIEU 
demonstrated thatthe 


pen is mightier 
than the Sword 


So Richelieu’s day, 
Waterman’s has added 
even more to the power of 
the pen, and men as great as 
he have selected it because 
of the exceptional service it 
always renders. 


ESS 
‘Ideal 


“ 
ED 






Watermans (ideal Fountain Pen 


satisfies every pen-need perfectly 


Made with different sized holders 
to fit different sized hands, pen 
points that suit every style of 
writing, and an ink capacity un- 
equaled in pens of the same size. 





The lip-guard, the clip-cap, spe- 
cial filling device and spoon-feed 
are four outstanding features. 


Ask any one of 50,000 merchants 
to show you the style illustrated; 
with cardinal, black or mottled 
holder. . Make your selection at 
$4.00 or in larger sizes at $5.50 
or $6.50. 


AA SeatirmanCompary 


191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, San Francisco, Boston 
Montreal 








““So you’ve seen him already? Barrett 
admits he’s a mongrel. I hope we don’t 
have trouble about this, Georgie. What 
puzzles me is the animus that lies back of 
this. Why did the Barretts get a dog? I 
can’t help thinking it’s a sort of spite. 
We’ve shared Rexy with them in a friendly 
way. Of course if the two dogs get along 
well, there’s no harm. But we live so 
close. Sometimes I wish I hadn’t bought 
so near other people. I told Arthur we’d 
come over tonight and see his dog.” 

““Oh, I don’t want tosee him. I’ve seen 
quite enough of him already.” 

“Well, we’ve got to goover. It wouldn’t 
look neighborly not to.” 

The Speltons went over. But Rex 
could not go. He whined dreadfully, and 
it seemed such a shame 
to leave him alone. His 
yelps of loneliness could 
be plainly heard from 
the Barrett living room. 
Those yelps lacerated 
the very soul of his 
owners, as they sat and 
tried to think up nice 
things to say of the Bar- 
rett animal. 
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HE Barrett dog 

failed to arouse any 
enthusiasm in the Spel- 
tons. He was clearly a 
dog of too much breed- 
ing; that is, he had too 
many breeds repre- 
sented in him. There 
was a touch of St. 
Bernard about him, 
and a suspicion of 
bulldog, Airedale and shepherd. Some- 
where in his family tree a branch of coach 
dog had blossomed. His feet were big, and 
he had been trained for generations to wipe 
them on the shirt fronts of visitors. So, at 
least, it seemed to the Speltons. 

Just before breakfast the next morning 
one of the Spelton children left the door 
open, and Rexy went out and across the 
lawn. Prince was on the edge of the Bar- 
rett lawn, waiting for any nice, pleasant 
trouble which might be helpful enough to 
come along. There was a quick sniff, a 
couple of canine curses, and two dogs be- 
came as one, with their teeth locked to- 
gether and their hind feet kicking each 
other in the stomach. The Barretts ran 
out of the house, shouting and screaming. 
So did the Speltons. 

“Let them fight it out,’’ advised Mr. 
Barrett, who saw that his dog had a good 
hold on Rex’s throat now. ‘“‘Once they 
settle it, they’ll be good friends.” 

Just then Rex shook his assailant off, 
and got Prince by the throat. Mr. Bar- 
rett therefore stepped forward with the 
determination to stop the fight, which was 
now in danger of becoming a brutal ex- 
hibition. 

“Let ’em fight it out,” cried Mr. Spelton 
jeeringly. 

Finally the dogs were separated and 
confined in their respective houses. 





NSTEAD of going into the smoking car 

of the eight-eleven, Mr. Spelton trem- 
blingly swung aboard one of the other 
coaches and blindly made his way along 
to a vacant half-seat. 

Then he turned to look at his companion 
and saw that it was Arthur Barrett, who 
had also made up his mind not to ride in 
the smoking car. Spelton jumped up with- 
out a word and walked back to the 
smoking car. 

A few mornings afterward the Speltons 
had lamb chops for breakfast. Mr. Spel- 
ton, who had never really passionately 
loved Rex until Barrett got his brute dog, 
gave Rexy a whole lamb chop. Mrs. 
Spelton loved Rexy, too, but she couldn’t 
have any dog, not the best dog that ever 
lived, eat that lamb chop on her floor. So 
Rexy and the chop were put on the porch. 

Prince, who had just come out of the 
house to take the air, smelled the lamb 
chop. A lamb chop smells just as good to 
a mutt dog as to a thoroughbred, and in 
the whole life of Prince, from the day he 








was born, he had never smelled a lamb 
chop to equal this one. He resolved to 
have the lamb chop or die in the attempt. 
He stole up cautiously upon the happy 
and unsuspecting Rex, jumped on his 
back, bit him in the neck, and seized the 
chop, bringing it over upon his own lawn. 
Rex was just about to execute a maneuver 
which aimed to result in the death of 
Prince, when Mrs. Spelton came running 
from the house with a stick of white-birch 
wood. 

“Give him back that chop, you nasty 
dog!” she cried at Prince. She threw 
the birch stick at Prince and hit Rexy in 
the ear with it, knocking him flat. 

At the same time Mr. Barrett, who had 
seen the attack made by his dog on Rex 
and the theft of the 
chop, ran from his back 
porch with a big beef 
bone. He cried to his 
wife as he ran: ‘We 
can’t have Prince tak- 
ing Rex’s food from 
him, Ella. I’m going to 
give Rex this bone.” 

Mrs. Barrett, though 
she did not see why Rex 
should have Prince’s 
beef bone if he wasn’t 
dog enough to keep his 
own chops, nevertheless 
honored her husband’s 
uprightness and Spar- 
tan rectitude. Mr. Bar- 
rett threw the beef bone 
toward Rex, who had 

EAMES. risen dizzily. Rex seized 
it hungrily. “‘ Drop that 
dirty bone, Rexy!”’com- 

manded Mrs. Spelton. ‘‘We’ll give you 
another chop. Come in the house, Rexy! 
Poor Rexy!”’ 
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HAT morning, for the first time in a 

week, Mr. Spelton entered the coach on 
the eight-eleven and sat down beside Mr. 
Barrett. ‘“‘Arthur,’’ he said sternly, 
breathing hard, ‘‘I don’t want to have 
any trouble—we’ve known each other too 
long to quarrel—but I’ve got to tell you 
that you’ve got to do something about 
that dog of yours. He’s a dangerous dog. 
I tell you this for your own good. He'll 
get you in trouble.” 

““What’s he done?’”’ asked Mr. Barrett, 
prepared to be belligerent if other people 
wanted to be belligerent, suave if other 
people wanted to be foxy. ‘“‘Come on, 
now, Henry; aren’t you referring to Prince’s 
taking the bone away from Rex this morn- 
ing? Do you call that being a dangerous 
dog? You don’t expect dogs to be human, 
do you? Not that I want Prince to take 
away Rex’s bones, you understand. I saw 
him do it, and I grabbed up a bone we'd 
been keeping for Prince and rushed right 
out with it and gave it to Rex.” 

“Yes, you did!’ said Mr. Spelton sar- 
castically. ‘‘You gave him a bone. And 
what kind of a bone? The front knuckle 
of an ox, that a hungry jackal wouldn't 
look at. That bone Rex had was a French 
lamb chop. We don’t feed Rex ox’s 
knuckles. You can’t feed a finely bred 
dog on offal. We give Rexy the same {ood 
we eat ourselves.” 

Damon and Pythias cultivating a 
grouch against each other; Damon going 
down back streets to avoid meeting 
Pythias, Pythias linking up with new peco- 
ple in the morning train, and telling them 
about the imbecile dog owned by a neigh- 
bor of his; Damon marching past the 
Pythias house with his chin hoisted —this 
was what it had come to at last. 


N WEDNESDAYS or Thursdays the 

Barrett children and the Spelton chil- 
dren usually assaulted each other. It began 
by Freddie or Harry going to the edge of 
the lawn and sticking out a tongue in the 
direction of the other house, twisting said 
tongue around in the most provocative 
way and crying, ‘Let your old dog out 
now, and we’ll sic our dog on him!” One 
thing led to another, and one of the boys 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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; Kins in Silk 


the vividness of Paris Colors 


then 


4 OTHING hasdoneso much toaccen- 
tuate beautiful gowns as the present 
color mode in hosiery. No wonder Paris 
is depending more and more upon its 
tones to complete the color scheme! 


But in this profusion of color it has 
been too easy to center madame’s atten- 
tion on the shade and hasten her inspec- 
tion of the fabric. 


The flawless texture of filmy silks gives to 
Holeproof the style atmosphere which ex- 
quisite hosiery must have. No shadows, no 
uneven threads or knots can escape detec- 
tion in our process of inspection. 
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Shall we forward September's 
Paris fashion letter to you? 


Another letter from our Paris observer has just arrived. 
It is full of last minute news about what women are wear- 
ing over there. Also several surprises you'll like to know. 


There is no charge. Where shall we send your copy? 


In Holeproof, as in no other hose, fine 
weaving means those extra weeks of wear. 
And perfect fit . . . so trim that there is not 
the tiniest wrinkle to disappoint milady on 


ffoleproof fasiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN + HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 





© H. H. Co. 


correct and fashionable appearance. 
These are the things that must be sought 
even before color is considered. 


And today, you will find Holeproof 
showing the newest Paris shades, dis- 
covered by our observer and sent to us 
with utmost haste from exclusive shops 
along the Rue de la Paix. 


All are fashionably correct. You may 
see them in any fabric you prefer, sheerest 
chiffons or heavier silks. In every style, 
both full-fashioned and semi-fashioned. 
See them at the shop of your nearest 
Holeproof dealer. 
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Louis XVI furniture might more fittingly be 
named Marie Antoinette. The Queen’s revolt 


against the stiff pomp of court life largely 
influenced this style pictured in the inset, 
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Interpreting the Louis XVI style, Karpen adds 
value and ease to its refined lines and detail, 
The suite above is in striped silk damask, 
Aubusson tapestry covers the bergére chair. 


When Louis XVI ruled France, a Karpen was making furniture 


UT of that great furniture age, the Eighteenth Century, came a 

cabinet maker named Karpen. His feeling for design and crafts- 

manship, a priceless heritage, has been handed down through five gen- 
erations of furniture artisans, from Karpen to Karpen. 


The Louis XVI suite pictured above reflects the taste and skill inherited 


from the time when the style itself was born. True to its original, faithful 


to Karpen traditions, such thoroughbred furniture stirs a desire 
to own it in the hearts of all who are proud of their homes. 


That it actually saves you money, however, may come as a 


complete surprise. The Karpens of today, through mastery Look for this Karpen 
nameplate on any piece 


before you buy it. 


QT 


of modern methods and materials, have added new quality 


FREE WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET, J-S, OF COLOR 
4, SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DECORATION 





and comfort to its recognized beauty. Greater worth, in turn, has built 
tremendous demand. Volume production has cut costs to levels im- 
possible to smaller makers. You get more for every dollar you spend. 


Search for distinction in style. Look for the greatest values. You will find 
both united in furniture for living-rooms, halls, libraries and sun-rooms, 


bearing the Karpen nameplate. Wise buyers look for this mark on the 


under side of the frame at the back of every piece they select: 


Write for the name of a Karpen merchant in your city and 
for Livable Rooms (J-S), a free booklet of new color sugges 
tions on home decoration. S. Karpen & Bros., 811 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 
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UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE: HANDWOVEN FIBER suite 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE AND WINDSOR CHAI 


FURNIJTURE 
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ved in the house shrill and choking, 
4 torn coat sleeve and a carmine nose. 
'fe—he hit me—when I wasn’t doing 
thing, ma. He h-hit me with a club.” 
How often have I told you, Freddie, to 
on the other side of the house? That 
dest Spelton boy has been drilled to at- 

k us. There, there, don’t cry. We 

in’t be here much longer, dear. Father 

as been talking with the real-estate man.” 

One night there was a call on the Bar- 

tt telephone. It was a local lawyer. “Is 

at you, Mr. Barrett? Well, this is Fol- 
lansbee; yes, that’s right. Say, Mr. Bar- 
rett. could I drop over to see you this 
evening about a little matter? Thank 
ou.” : 

‘‘What do you suppose he wants?”’ in- 

‘ed Mrs. Barrett anxiously. 

‘I suppose Spelton is going to sue us for 
those pajamas Prince took off their line,” 
replied Barrett. 

But it was not that. Mr. Follansbee, 
the lawyer, began by making some general 
remarks on the subject of the advisability 
of letting bygones be bygones, and letting 
the dead past bury its dead, and neigh- 
borliness being one of the cardinal virtues 

a little town like ours. ‘“‘Get to the 
point,” cried Mr. Barrett nervously. 
“Spelton has sent you here, hasn’t he? 
What cock-and-bull story has he trumped 
up now?” 


a ES—and no,”’ continued the lawyer. 
“The point is this: Mr.Spelton thinks 
there should be a fence between your prop- 
erty and his. He thinks you ought to pay 
your share on such a fence, but as you and 
he are not—er—quite friendly, he asked 
me to broach the subject to you. He has 
in mind something ornamental , 
“You bet your life, I’ll go in ona fence!”’ 
ried Mr. Barrett. ‘“‘I’ll pay my share. 
Make it a board fence ninety-seven feet 
d no knot holes in it. I'll tell you 
Mr. Follansbee, we've suffered 
enough from the Speltons and their mis- 
erable dog. Spelton used to be a friend of 
mine. I remember him when he was a de- 
cent fellow. The minute he got that slab- 
sided, knock-kneed, degenerate moron of 
a collie over there, his whole character 
changed. My family can’t go outdoors 
without danger of being bitten or insulted, 
or both. I can’t let my dog out of the 
house for fear he’ll be poisoned or shot by 
those people. And this dog of ours is a 
well-behaved dog and never bothered any- 
body. Ask the neighbors.” 

From Barretts’, the lawyer went to the 
Spelton house. 

“He says he’ll go in with you on a line 
fence, and pay half. That’s fair, Mr. Spel- 
ton. But, speaking as a friend to both of 
you, why can’t you agree 
to disagree? He tells 
me the trouble is mainly 
about a dog ——”’ 


FIERY gleam came 

. into Mr. Spelton’s 
eyes. “He did, did he? 

ll, he told you the 
truth. Barrett is main- 
taining a ferocious, man- 
killing jungle animal 
( there, and he has 
terrorized my family 
and the whole neighbor- 
hood. I’ve got a little 
dog here, as gentle and 
well-bred as a kitten, 
and the whole neigh- 
borhood loves him; the 
Children come from 
miles around to play 
with him.” 

(he spite fence, or protective fence, or 
Whatever the line fence between the Bar- 
rctts and the Speltons might be called, was 
never built. 

The reason was as follows: 

"here was a family named Smithers on 
t ic Same street with the Barretts and the 
“peltons, a family which, according to 
both the Barretts and the Speltons, didn’t 
quite belong in Sunnyvale, at least not on 
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the south side of the tracks. Not that 
they weren’t decent, hard-working people, 
but—you know. Mr. Smithers wore red 
underflannels, and Mrs. Smithers had been 
known to assist, as a favor, in certain 
housework of the neighbors, not for 
money exactly, but with the understand- 
ing that an honorarium would be accepted 
if large enough. 

Somebody had given the Smithers fam- 
ily a dog. 

The Smithers dog was only a puppy, 
they said, not yet half-grown. This clearly 
meant that when the Smithers dog was 
full-grown, he would be well worth seeing, 
for as a puppy the Smithers dog cast a 
shadow eleven feet long, and was seen to 
break down barberry hedges merely by 
leaning against them. He had a voice like 
a fire alarm. 

One morning Mr. Barrett entered the 
smoking car of the eight-eleven. He had 
not been in the smoking car for months. 
Mr. Barrett approached Henry Spelton 
and spoke to him, also for the first time 
in months. The seat was vacant beside 
Mr. Spelton. 
a7 ELL, Henry, I suppose you know— 
Prince is—gone. That vicious dog 
of the Smithers killed him last night.” 

Mr. Spelton was magnanimous. He 
put out his hand like a man. “I’m sorry 
to hear it, Arthur. The boy told me. I— 
well, I know it hurts to—to lose a dog. 
You do get fond of them. That Smithers 
dog is certainly a dangerous animal. He 
ought to be disposed of. Are you going to 
make a complaint ?”’ 

“IT would—but I forgot to license Prince 
last April. I suppose they’d take advan- 
tage of that.” 

Mr. Spelton found himself actually try- 
ing to comfort Mr. Barrett. But there was 
not much to be said. When Mr. Spelton 
reached his office he telephoned to Mrs. 
Spelton. ‘‘Georgie, you can let Rex out 
today. Arthur is pretty badly cut up 
about Prince. I couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for the poor chap, in spite of every- 
thing; though it’s a mercy his dog is 
dead.”’ 

Next morning Mr. Spelton and Mr. 
Barrett rode in to town in the smoking car, 
just as they did for years. Mr. Spelton 
was unconquerably depressed. Mr. Bar- 
rett consoled him as best he could. 

“It’s too bad, Henry. I knew that 
Smithers dog would kill Rex, if he got the 
chance. The authorities ought to be noti- 
fied about that animal. You ought to 
make trouble for them.”’ 


““T WOULD, but I neglected to license Rex 
last April,’ replied Henry Spelton, 
“just the same way you forgot about 
Prince. I suppose the Smithers crowd 
would take advantage 
of that fact. I’ve in- 
quired and found that 

their dog is licensed.” 

“Are you thinking of 
getting another dog, 
Henry?” 

Mr. Spelton shook his 
head. ‘‘No. We've 
talked it over. I sup- 
pose you will?”’ 

“No. Ella and I are 
one on that point. We 
don’t want another 
dog.”’ 

There was a fruitful 
silence. ‘“‘Henry, we 
ought to get together 
again. We—you know.” 

“‘Georgie and I were 
saying that this morn- 
ing. We thought—say, 
why don’t youcome over 

tonight, all of you? I’ve got some corking 
new operatic records on the phonograph.” 

“How’s your set working?” 

“Best ever. I got Palm Beach and Mi- 
ami last night—clear as a bell. How’s 
yours?” 

“Great! New Orleans came in last 
night as though they’d been in the next 
room. I guess we'll be over tonight. Go- 
ing to catch the five-two?” 
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“*1’?LL NEVER FORGET THE EVENING I SHOWED HIM MY BANK BOOK. 
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THE 


WORRIED LOOK ROLLED OFF HIS FACE AND HAS NEVER COME BACK’”’ 


Wives are Earning Extra Money Too 


Business Girls, Grandmothers, Schoolgirls Profit by This Plan 
itis, 7 § on ©) 


WAS the first girl in the old crowd to 
| marry. 

“The others were still at work, spend- 
ing almost all they earned on clothes and 
amusement. 

“Tt came as a shock to me to realize that 
unless I could earn some money of my own 
I would have to drop out of the crowd. 

“This is what happened: One morning I 
was dusting my living room and thinking how 
lucky I was to have it, when the phone rang. 

““*Oh, Bess,’ came Marge Gilmore’s voice, 
‘you must fly down to Sherwin’s and look at 
the lovely suit in their window. It’s awfully 
cheap—only $45—and it will be a dream on 
you.’ 

“T told her I couldn’t get away; I made 
every excuse but the real one, which was 
lack of money. And yet she understood. I 
knew by the way she said: 

“But, dear, you were married in the sum- 
mer, and nobody could expect you to have a 
winter suit in your trousseau.’ 

“T don’t know just what I answered, for I 
was angry. I felt her criticism of Tom, and 
I wouldn’t stand it. But after that nobody 
told me of bargains and I was gradually left 
out of the good times.” 


Must Marriage Spell Sacrifice? 


“TOR a time I was unhappy. I skimped 

and saved. I began to look shabby. 
One day I found myself ducking into a store 
to avoid Marge Gilmore. 

“And then I called a halt. I asked myself 
what all the worry was about. Why shouldn’t 
I earn some money too? Why shouldn’t I 
help Tom instead of leaning on him? In the 
old days I had heard wonderful things of The 
Girls’ Club. It came to me as an inspiration 
that I could join. 

“You know the rest. You know what a 
delight it was for me to find a way to earn 
money without taking a position or sacrific- 
ing a single one of my wifely duties. 

“The Girls’ Club turned the trick. It put 
back into my pocket substantial sums of ex- 
tra money—it gave me a feeling of usefulness 
and independence—it saved my soul. 

“Best of all, it made me Tom’s partner in 
earning and saving, as in everything else. 
I'll never forget the evening I told him my 
plan and showed him my bank book. The 
worried look rolled off his face and has never 
come back. Thank you a hundred times. 

“Yours, Bess WINSTON.” 


Do you know what our plan for making 
money is? If not, we shall be glad to tell 
you. There is no better time to begin 


earning than right now. September is 
the “alarm clock”’ month of the year. You 
turn the calendar and summer is over. 
Buzz-zz-zz! It’s time to think of winter 
needs and the dollars to meet them. 
Don’t be caught napping. Don’t wait 
till the first chilly wind blows to begin 
thinking of warmer clothes for yourself 
and the children, new household arrange- 
ments, the pretty or useful things the 
changing seasons always make you want. 
It’s better to take a leaf from Bess 
Winston’s book and let The Girls’ Club 
solve your financial problem. Thousands 
of others have done so and are doing so. 
Here are a few sentences taken at random 
from the letters lying on my desk this 
minute. What more is necessary? 


For My First Party Dress 


Dear Manager: Many thanks for the $9 which 
came yesterday. It looked good, it felt good and 
it will do good, for it will help me buy my first 
party dress for a dance I am going to next week. 

W. M. M., Wisconsin. 


A Carriage for Baby 


I was certainly glad when I received my checks 
amounting to $50. Now I can buy a present for 
baby and myself too. It will be fun to take him 
on the street in a carriage that is as handsome as 
he is. Mrs. L. K. B., Mass 


“It Saved Worry” 


I can’t tell you how nicely the money came in 
last week, for I have been out of a position and not 
very well either. It saves me worry to know that 
I can earn extra money in this way, until I am 
strong again. D. H., New Jersey. 


And now a final word: What must you 
do to become part of this busy group of 
women? How soon will you be earning the 
money that others are making? 

Simply write me a post card saying 
that you are interested in our plan, and | 
will send you all the information. There 
are no dues to be paid, no expense for 
equipment, and what is more, you can be- 
gin earning at once, whether or not you 
have ever had any business training. So 
come join us. We’re waiting to welcome 
you! Address a note today to 
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Hosier 
For Men, Women and Children 


Underwear 
For Men and Boys Only 


Coast prices Slightly higher 


Service hose regular weight full-fashioned pure 
thread Japan Silk. Lisle garter top, toes, heels 
and soles. Specially reinforced. Dip-dyed. Un- 
adulterated. All shades. 


Ask for #895 

















Full-fashioned pure thread Japan Silk 


Correct style, beauty of weave and color. 
These have long made Allen-A silk stockings 
favored by discriminating hosiery buyers. 


Now we offer you this hosiery in a special 
style—at a very moderate price. It is made 
with the same exquisite weave and finish 
that have made Allen-A hosiery famous 


No. 3785 Chiffon hose extra sheer full-fashioned, all silk No. 3765 


with special inner foot of lisle, woven inside. 
$2.00 ee pair Dip-dyed. Unadulterated. All shades. 


for two generations. And it is specially 
designed to give the utmost in wear. 


Ask for this stocking in the weight you 
want, by number. [See list below]. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, just write us direct. We'll 
see that you are supplied. THe ALLEN A 
Company, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


shades. 


IgI 


Medium weight pure thread Japan Silk. Full- 
fashioned. With mercerized see tad “ 
$1.65 the pair heels and toes. Dip-dyed. Unadulterated. 
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sags tk for the tiny folk. This free Book brings yr? Y 7 
you adorable styles for Baby. And for children \ aA. é 
up to six years. “The same little garments that are sold (9 groan» 
in our retail stores in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, G FY 
St. Louis, Detroit. Rompers, dresses, underwear, shoes, ' 3 : 
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Lowest Prices —Style Book Free ; 
At prices lower than you could afford to make them for. e a by 
Children’s coats $2.98 to $10.95. Infants’ dresses 49c to 4." y AY, Vas 
$2.98. Send today for your copy of £* Baby’s Own Book.”’ aD ze { 
Money saving prices. Exceptional quality. Every purchase “i ‘i 
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her clothes. 
expensive habit. 


ery is always in 
the present hour 
of style, yet the 
price is most 
reasonable for 
paper of such 


Hammermill Social Station- 


VAMMERE 


Prepared by WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Smart Letter Paper 


“Te particular woman fol- 
lows the mode in her writ- 
ing paper just as she does in 
Nor is this an 
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Social Stationery 


Ripple —Linen—Vellum 


fine quality. White and tints, 
with plain or deckle edges, in a 
variety eee pre tines Eaithes, 
and embellishments, 24 sheets 
and envelopes packed in 
artistic boxes; 25c to $1.50. 


HOLYOKE, 


Recall the name 
Hammermill So- 
cial Stationery at 
stationers’, drug- 
gists’, or depart- 
ment stores. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





































Hammermill Ripple 
25c to $1.50 the box 
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early. To mitigate the loneliness of Forest 
Home it was suggested that the frame- 
work of a city, at least on paper, should be 
erected in the solitudes. “If we ought to 
have a city here we will have one,” said 
“Frank,’’ and proceeded to draw up an 
elaborate code of ‘‘ Laws of Forest City.” 
The ‘will hard” tendency expressed itself 
thus in one provision of the ‘‘General 
Laws’”’: “If any person hasseen or heard of 
a thing he wishes to have, he shall have it 
for all of any officer of this city: that is, af- 
ter he has said, I speak for that thing, or 
something of that sort.’’ From her beloved 
sister Mary she exacted the signed pledge: 
“TI, Mary Willard, promise never to touch 
anything lying or being upon Frank Wil- 
lard’s stand and writing desk which father 
gave her’”’—to which many binding details 
were added. With her sister she formed, be- 
sides, a Rustic Club and an Artists’ Club, 
with careful rules and regulations, of which 
the last, in the Artists’ Club of two, read: 
“We, the members of this Club, pledge 
ourself to keep faithfully all these our own 
laws.” 


TILL more to the point, in relation to 

her adult activities, was a total absti- 
nence pledge pasted by ‘‘Frank”’ in the 
family Bible, for both parents and the 
three children, led by her, tosign. Its ten 
lines of verse began, 


A pledge we make, no wine to take, 
Nor brandy, red, that turns the head, 


and ended, 


To quench our thirst we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring. 

So here we pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate. 


Linking the woman suffrage with the 
temperance influences of these early years, 
an incident of her childhood should be re- 
called in her own words: 


Longer ago than I shall tell, my father re- 
turned one night to the far-off Wisconsin 
home where I was reared; sitting by my 
mother’s chair with a child’s attentive ear, I 
listened to their words. He told us of the 
news that day had brought about Neal Dow 
and the great fight for prohibition down in 
Maine, and then he said: 

‘I wonder if poor rum- 


The Long Drive for Temperance 


from F 


age 29) 


Some of her verses, written in profusion 
near Janesville, had been printed by editors 
to whom she submitted them. On her 
eighteenth birthday, having suffered and 
resented the year before the “‘ martyrdom” 
of long dresses and hair ‘done up woman 
fashion,” she burst into verse: 


The clock has struck! 
O! heaven and earth, I’m free! 


and openly defied her father’s ban upon all 
novel reading by refusing to put down a 
copy of Ivanhoe, and declaring, ‘I am of 
age; 1 am now to do what J think right, 
and to read this fine historical story is, in 
my opinion, a right thing for me to do.” 
She had adopted vigorous views on the 
rights of women to the ballot, and alto- 
gether brought with her to Evanston the 
abilities and spirit which were sure to 
make her a marked figure in the college 
community. 


HERE she distinguished herself both 

as a student and, apparently, as a ring- 
leader in a little band called the “‘Ne’er- 
do-weels.”’ Her later proprieties give a 
special piquancy to the stories of her 
appearance as a pirate, using bad lan- 
guage and smoking a cigar, and of losing 
her temper and knocking down a fellow 
student—of her own sex—who ridiculed 
a red worsted hood that sorted ill with 
her red hair. This was in her unregenerate 
days, while she was still writing in her 
journal such sentiments as I have an 
unconquerable aversion tointercourse with 
my superiors in position, age, or educa- 


tion”; and “Oh, the glory. of knowing 
always when you are right’’; and ina 
letter, “If I were to pray I should say, if ] 


were candid, ‘O God, if there be a God, save 
my soul, if I have a soul.”’ 

Before she left college, however, she re- 
solved her doubts, and having passed un- 
touched through more than one season of 
revivals, declared herself, alone and unex- 
pectedly, at a Sunday evening service in 
the Methodist church, a believer, of her 
own motion, in the faith of her parents and 
teachers. From this, with an extending 
tolerance which led her later in life to pro- 

nounce the beatitude, 





cursed Wisconsin will ever 
get a lawlike that?’’ And 
mother rocked a while in 
silence in the dear old 
chair I love, and then she 
gently said: ‘‘ Yes, Josiah, 
there’ll be such a law all 
over the land some day, 
when women vote.” 


It was in the spring 
of 1858 that the Willard 
family moved from Wis- 
consin to Evanston, IIli- 
nois, then a new suburb 
of Chicago, in which 
devoted groups of Meth- 
odists had placed the 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the Garrett Biblical 
Institute and the North- 
western Female College. 


HE Willards had 
identified themselves 
heartily with the Meth- 
odist church in Wiscon- 








‘‘Blessed are the inclu- 


sive, for they shall be 

\ included,’’ she never 
departed. 

NIX As a_ school-teacher 

her work was done, with 


notable success, in IIli- 
nois, Pittsburgh, and 
Lima, New York. 

For the better part of 
a year she was engaged 
to be married to a young 
theological student, 
Charles H. Fowler, who 
afterward became the 
president of Northwest- 
ern University and a 
bishop in the Methodist 
Church. Discovering in 
time that her feeling for 
him was not of the sort 
on which marriage 
should be based, she 
broke the engagement, 
and within a year was 
writing in her journal, 








sin, and were drawn to 
Evanston as a new and 
promising educational center of their de- 
nomination, the more promising in their 
eyes because the sale of liquor within four 
miles of the college campus was forbidden 
by the charter of the university. 

Evanston—which she came to love so 
well that in later life she used to say 
“*When I go home to Heaven I wish to reg- 
ister from Evanston’”’—was indeed a place 
made for the young Frances Willard. In 
the schools she had attended before leaving 
Wisconsin both she and her sister had 
shown ability and ambition. 


“T am glad, heartily 
glad, that I did not 
perjure myself in 1862.”’ It was in June 
of that year that the death of her sister 
Mary, a young woman of the greatest 
charm and promise, brought her face to 
face with an overpowering grief. Out 
of it proceeded her first book, Nineteen 
Beautiful Years, an adoring memoir of 
the sister whose words on the last day of 
her life, “‘Tell everybody to be good,” 
became, as it were, the marching orders 
for Frances Willard’s life thenceforth. 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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Seventeen 

quarrelsome 
suitors... 

what did Elizabeth serve them? 


Seventeen suitors; each suitor well-fed. Seven- 
teen suitors for seventeen years—and Elizabeth 
growing old. 


At one of Elizabeth’s feasts, 62 cooks pre- 
pared 5000 dishes of “Cleare Jellye.” A thou- 
sand waiters carried them in—quivering, 
golden jellies. 


And yet for all of Elizabeth’s magnificence, 
you can make a better jelly in your own home 
today, with cocoanut. 


DELICIOUS COCOANUT DELIGHT 


Soften 2 tablespoons of granulated gelatine in 2 cup cold 
water. Add this to 2 cups of boiling water in which 
1 cup sugar and % teaspoon salt have been dissolved. 
Add 2 cup strained lemon juice. Then pour 2 cup of 
gelatine mixture into mould. Arrange ¥%3 cup Maraschino 
or canned cherries, drained, in mould when beginning to 
set. When remaining mixture is also almost set, stir in 
% cup Dromedary Cocoanut and add to mould. Chill, 


unmould and sprinkle with another ¥2 cup of cocoanut. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
376 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





romedary 
Cocoanut 
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FRENCHS 
CREAM SALAD 


MusTARD 
is 


“The Mustard of Today” 


ie your cooking—in 
your salads, sauces and 
savories—on cold cuts 
and sandwiches— French's 
Cream Salad Mustard 
creates undeniably finer 
taste. 

A smooth and creamy 
mustard already prepared, 
French's achieves a good- 
ness women never expected 
from mustard—a smack 
of artful savor, appealing 
and delicious. 

No other mustard has 
such flavor—and this you 
will quickly discover on 
your very first trial. 
French's Cream Salad Mus- 
tard is always packed in 
a cardboard carton, as 
shown below, with sani- 
tary paddle and recipe 
leaflet. 





The Onality of all 


FRENCH’s Products 


as uniform 


HILE the two mus- 

tards featured on 
this page differ in form, 
and to some degree vary in 
use, yet both are made from 
the pick of the world’s 
mustard seed crop. 

Ground, blended and 
packaged in a clean, mod- 
ern American plant, they 
are of the quality and pu- 
rity you want in your 
home. And this same high 
standard will be found in 
French's Pepper, French's 
Paprika, French's Nutmeg, 
French's Celery Salt, 
French's Extracts and other 
French's Products. 

Bird lovers will also find 
French's Bird Foods and 
Bird Products of exce 
tional quality—a A 
guard for the owner and 
a delight for the songster. 


MUSTA SD 
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Do uncommonly 
good recipes 
interest youe 


Send us your name, address 
and four cents in stamps, 
and we shall promptly mail 
you our booklet, “ Made 
Dishes, Salads, and Savor- 
ies,’ containing scores of un- 
commonly good recipes from 
leading chefs and skilled 


home-cooks. 
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The R. T. French Company 


Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dishes, Salads and Savories.’”’ 
Name 

s Address....... 
a 


Grocer’s Name 


AdArESS ....cccsseees ; 
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AND RECLEANED Seeos ; 
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FRENCH S 


for those 


OME people like to 

mix their own mus- 
tard. For that purpose, 
French's D.S.F. Mustard, in 
powdered form, develops 
just the strength and fla- 
vor to please the most 
critical and exacting of 
palates. Made from care- 
fully recleaned seed, it 
has also won wide prefer- 
ence for medicinal use and 
for such household uses 
as pickling and chow- 
chow. 

Sold only in tins to 
ensure your obtaining the 
finest quality of mustard, 
pure and of full strength. 





: I enclose four cents in stamps for my : 
: copy of the latest edition of “ Made : 


D. S. F. Mustarp 


who mix their own 
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After a second great bereavement— 
her father’s death in 1868, like her sister’s, 
from consumption—a friend possessed of 
comfortable means did the best thing in 
the world for her by taking her abroad for 
two years of travel. The two young friends 
were indefatigable in self-improvement. 
They went to Egypt where “ Frank,” about 
to climb the pyramid of Cheops, confessed 
to a characteristic ‘‘secret determination 
to reach the top before any of my com- 
rades’’—which she did. At Jerusalem she 
recorded triumphantly, ““A day of un- 
rivaled execution.” In Paris she and her 
hostess, Miss Jackson, attended lectures 
at the Sorbonne, 
and—far from Ev- 
anston!—evenvisit- 
ed the theaters. 
More reckless still, 
in countries that 
did not count water 
among the bever- 
ages, and under a 
doctor’s orders, she 
relaxed her 


perpetual hate 
To all that can in- 
loxicate, 


R. 


and learned, by her own admission, to put 
water in her wine rather than wine in her 
water. 

In her Glimpses of Fifty Years it is even 
recorded that, finding her plate at a Lon- 
don dinner party surrounded by seven 
wineglasses, she did ‘‘not protest or ab- 
stain.” The naiveté of the avowal, “‘be- 
yond a flushing of the cheek, an unwonted 
readiness at repartee, and an anticipation 
of the dinner hour unknown to me before 
or since, I came under no thralldom,”’ is 
altogether disarming. Who shall say that 
this brief departure from the straitest path 
did not make her a better reformer in the 
end? 


ETURNING to America in 1870 and 
taking up life in Rest Cottage at Evans- 
ton with her mother, Frances Willard was 
tacking down astair carpet one day whena 
professor’s wife who was visiting the house 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Frank, I am amazed at you. 
Let some one else tack down carpets, and 
do you take charge of the new college.” 

“Very well,”’ answered Frank; ‘‘I shall 
os ig todoso. I was only waiting to be 
asked, 

Thereupon she was asked to undertake 
the presidency of the Evanston College 
for Ladies, and accepted the invitation. 
After two years, in 1873, the college united 
with Northwestern University, in which 
Miss Willard became Dean of Women and 
Professor of A£=sthetics. 

Meanwhile her former fiancé, Fowler, 
had become president of the university, 
and in a sharp conflict of opinion over a 
matter of administration she resigned 
her deanship in June, 1874, gave herself up 
to an angry night of tears at the loss of her 
Adamless Eden, and employing all her 
Christian fortitude put her disappoint- 
ment behind her and stood ready, without 
resentment, for the next task. Her later 
explanation of the matter was this: “‘ Doc- 
tor Fowler, the president of the institution, 
has the will of Napoleon. I have the will 
of Queen Elizabeth. When an immovable 
ody meets an indestructible object, some- 
thing has to give way.”’ It was just as well 
that she had not become Mrs. Fowler. 


HE case was not at all that Miss Wil- 
lard gave up her work asa teacher to en- 

ter the temperance movement, but rather 
that she was most opportunely ripe for 
this new employment of her powers. At 
thirty-five she found herself out of a job, 
the very job for which she regarded herself 
best fitted. The impetuous, red-haired 
girl, with more of personal charm than her 
consciousness of shortcomings would let 
her acknowledge, had become a woman 
with manifest qualifications for leadership. 
When the temperance door opened she 
responded to the appeal not only of her 
early influences, but perhaps also of the 


te 





fact, naturally unmentioned by herself, 
that in an instance deeply involving her 
affections the problem of intemperance 
presented itself in personal terms. She 
was very ambitious, and frankly fond of 
approbation. She had no hesitation in 
recording as her “chief besetments”’ at 
the time of her conversion, ‘‘a speculative 
mind, a hasty temper, a too ready tongue, 
and the purpose to be a celebrated per- 
son”’; or in writing of herself: ‘‘I always 
wanted to react upon the world about me 
to my utmost ounce of power; to be widely 
known, loved, and believed in—the more 
widely the better. Every life has its 
master passion; this has been mine.” 
Where it would have carried her with- 
out the very real 
and restraining 
power which she 
derived from her 
religious faith, it 
is impossible to 
say. “I find no 
other talisman, 
but prayer,’ she 
once wrote, 
“‘suffices to hold 
a temper naturally 
so quick as mine 
a under control.”’ 
Ambition,  self- 
confidence, the inevitable egotism of 
the reformer, the sense of responsibility, 
all curbed and directed by a deep and 
genuine spirit of religion—these forces, 
joined in Frances Willard, made her the 
power she was. 


HERE were tempting opportunities to 

go on teaching when Miss Willard’s 
work at Northwestern University came to 
an end in 1874. But by that time the Wo- 
man’s Crusade was in full play, and all that 
Frances Willard heard of its character and 
performance must have roused in her the 
war horse that smelleth the battle afar off. 
Passing through Pittsburgh as she returned 
from an eastern visit in September, 1874, 
she participated in the pious raid of a 
“‘praying band”’ upon a local saloon. A 
Chicago temperance society elected her 
its president immediately upon her reach- 
ing home. 

In November she helped to organize the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Cleveland, and was chosen its sec- 
retary. Inaresolution written by her and 
adopted by the convention, the plainly reli- 
gious purpose ofthe W.C. T. U. wasdefined: 


Resolved, that recognizing the fact that 
our cause is, and will be combated by mighty, 
determined, and relentless forces, we will, 
trusting in Him who is the Prince of Peace, 
meet argument with argument, misjudgment 
with patience, denunciation with kindness, 
and all our difficulties and dangers with 
prayers. 


Five years later, in 1879, she was elected 
president of the organization, and held the 
post for nineteen fruitful years, until her 
death in New York, February 18, 1898. 


S A TEMPERANCE advocate she 
spoke in every city and town of the 
United States numbering more than ten 
thousand inhabitants and in most of those 
with five thousand. ‘During her years of 
active life,” said Senator Cullom at the ded- 
ication of her statue in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, “‘she probably addressed a larger 
number of public audiences than any man 
or woman of her time.”” Everything was on 
the heroic scale of size. In course of a year 
she answered twenty thousand letters. 
When the National W. C. T. U., for 
which she had framed the watchword, 
“‘For God and Home and Native Land,” 
was federated with the World’s W. C. T. 
U., the motto, by the easiest of expansions, 
became ‘‘For God and Home and Every 
Land.” At the age of fifty, she undertook 
to write her Glimpses of Fifty Years, and 
produced in three weeks a book of seven 
hundred generous pages of print. The 
publishers, the Woman’s Temperance Pub- 
lication Association, explain in an intro- 
ductory note that five hundred additional 


(Continued on Page 197) 























The Famous 
Original for 
Knit 39 
Waist 










Nazareth Children’s Underwear. 


For 39 years the specialists who make Nazareth 
underwear have been creating garments that 
have satisfied millions of mothers. Two of the 
most popular Nazareth numbers are the 
J waist-suits shown here. Heavy weight, 
hia le elastic-knit, fleeced back; tubular-knit tapes 
Ue | ' for supporting outer garments; non-rusting 
ieee pin tubes prevent garter pins from tearing 
the fabric. 
h Nazareth waist-suits and Nazareth Waists 
are made for boys and girls, sizes 2 to 13, 
“ special 14-15. Untaped union suits, sizes 
2to 17. Nazareth infants’ wrappers, sizes 
1 to 6. 
Always look for the Nazareth label. 
Write us if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Catalog on request. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 














Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 603—6 Rooms, Bath 
and Sun Porch. Materials 


$1910 


cae ag 
a. 


| Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices 


Write for 200 Home Plans a“ 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
plete plans, architectural service, lumber and _ building 
material shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many 
built-in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. plans, 
Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 999 

200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2000. 


Highest Quality Material homes. 

Backed by our 20 year satis- WRITE! 
faction guarantee. No extras. 
You know cost .in advance. 
Four big mills. We ship from 
one nearest you. 


Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mill 
We saw, cut and fit all parts possible 
by machinery. Saves expensive hand- 
sawing when you build; no waste. Per- 
manent year-round homes; conform to 
all city building codes. 
Garages as Low as $89 5,000 Building Ma- 
Material ready-cut. Build terial Bargains 
yourself and save 
money. We sell lumber and 


millwork in any quan- 
Summer Cottages tity at wholesale. Send 


3to5 rooms. Well- us your bills to figure. 
planned-economical. No charge for estimate. 


“America’s Finest Moderate-Priced Homes’’ 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Gua ra nteed or Money Back 
565 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Gordon -VanTine Co. 
565 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


I am interested and expect to 


0 Repair a__ 
Send me proper catalog. 
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© “Wear 


OSSARD Garments 


They fit perfectly 
‘They Improve Instantl 


HEY excel in many particulars, when one alone 
— Designing — would have made Gossards the 
world leaders among figure foundation garments! 


You benefit from this super designing through 
the perfect fit of Gossard garments, the splendid 
freedom, comfort, and physical satisfaction in wear. 
You actually feel better—as well as look better—in 
a Gossard garment, because scientific Gossard design- 
ing supports muscles subject to fatigue and restrains 
the inherent tendency of female figures to “spread.” 


Whatever figuraide you need—and every girl and 
woman needs some foundation garment if she 
would keep her figure lines lovely—the House of 
Gossard makes it, and puts into it the utmost of 
value for your money. Gossards come in all types 
and sizes, for all ages, at a wide range in price. 
Ask your own corsetiere. 


Girdle, No. 874 Front Lacing Corset, No. 1085 


The GOSSARD Line of Beauty includes 


Elastic Belvadears The Complete Step-ins 
Combinations Rubber Reducing Garments 
Girdles Brassieres Gossard Front Lacing Corsets 
Dancelette 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., 100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 
Offices also in NewYork, San Francisco,Toronto, London, Sydney, Buenos Aires 
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No. 4528 Combination 


No. 3658 































Clasp-around, No. 2538 
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ages “written rapidly and without calcu- 
ating for the space required by this over- 
plus of manuscript,” had to be omitted. 
The wonder is that with this wholesale 
way of doing things Miss Willard, so emi- 
nently a public figure, could maintain in 
er private life so much of intimate affec- 
tion for family and friends. With her re- 
markable mother, who died in 1892, there 
was a bond of deep and effectual sympa- 
thy. In the fields of kinship and of fellow- 
ship in interest there were many, chiefly 
women, with whom she stood on terms of 
mutual devotion. With Lady Henry Som- 
erset, the leader of the women’s temper- 
ance movement in England, she formed 
an absorbing friendship that contributed 
greatly to the happiness of her final years. 
The remark by a biographer of this friend, 
“Lady Henry learnt from Miss Willard 
how to organize her work; Miss Willard 
learnt from Lady Henry how to dress be- 
comingly,”” leaves much to be said. In 
Miss Willard’s private relationships, in- 
deed, a clew to her public fame, and the 
reasons for it, may possibly be found. 


HE training of her early years had 

made for expressiveness, for ignoring 
the barriers of reserve which block the out- 
givings of many human beings, and even 
choke the inner springs of thought and 
speech. For her the usual inhibitions did 
not appear even to exist, and much of her 
success, both in dealing with individuals 
and in addressing multitudes, certainly 
lay in the strongly personal flavor which 
characterized all her activities. 

In the vast audiences which assembled 
to hear her, the individual—if one may 
judge from the reported effect of her 
speaking—was never permitted to feel 
himself merged completely in the mass. 


fatal versatility,”’ and recognizing the 
truth that lay behind the words, Frances 
Willard nevertheless brought to the cause 
she led—the religious work of women for 
temperance—and to all the other reforms 
which seemed to her inseparable from this 
cause, a sincerity and a directing force 
which must be counted among the power- 
ful agencies leading to the adoption of pro- 
hibition as a national policy. 


III 

ISS WILLARD’S early desire to be- 

come a celebrated person was abund- 
antly gratified. There is 
no more striking proof of 
this than that when the 
state of Illinois might have 
taken Grant or Stephen A. 
Douglas or John A. Logan, 
or even Lincoln, had he 
not been set apart for 
unique honors, as the 
subject of one of the 
two statues repre- 
senting the state in 
Statuary Hall at 
Washington, it 
chose Frances E. 
Willard, the only 
woman so chosen by 
any state. But the 
marble figure rep- 
resents more than a 
person; it repre- 
sents a far-reaching 
influence. This 
was exerted through 
manifold channels— 
publications, educa- 
tional work in 
schools, effort af- 
lecting legislation, 
public meetings, in- 
dividual endeavor in 
directions innumer- 
able, all under the guidance of the national 
and world organizations of which Miss 
W illard was the head. The effect of all 
these influences on the public mind of 
America, outside the circles in which any 
dictation with regard to social and per- 
sonal usages is regarded as impertinent, 









= been beyond calculation. 


The religious women could hardly have 
accomplished their self-appointed task 
alone. In 1895 the Anti-Saloon League 
began its increasingly aggressive warfare 
against what has already been described 
as the most vulnerable point of attack by 
temperance reformers—the saloon. Other 
influences came into play. In the South it 
was felt that the large, excitable negro 
element of the population would be better 
without any legalized traffic in liquor, and 
many Southern States adopted prohibi- 
tion. In the industrial world there was a 
spreading conviction that the efficiency of 
labor, with benefit both to itself and to 
capital, would increase under prohibitory 
laws. In the cities the growing army of 
social workers, observing at close range the 
worst effects of liquor on women and chil- 
dren, favored in general the cause of pro- 
hibition. 


HEN came the war, with its exalta- 
tions, and its revelations. ‘‘ Jawn Bar- 
leycorn,”’ wrote Mr. Dooley, ‘‘might have 
gone on f’r years if it hadn’t been that th’ 
wurruld begun to suspect that he was no 
good in a fight. People said about 
him, ‘He’s a scamp and a false friend, but 
he’s a divvle in a scrap.’ An’ now they 
know he ain’t anny good at that ayether. 
His bluff has been called.” A war prohibi- 
tion measure was adopted ten days after 
the signing of the Armistice, and came into 
effect June 30, 1919. Meanwhile the Eight- 
eenth Amendment received the ratifica- 
tion of thirty-six states by January 16, 1919, 
and was Officially proclaimed on January 
29. On October 28, 1919, the Volstead Act 
was passed, over President Wilson’s veto. 
These laws and their operation are not 
the subjects of this paper, which set out to 
deal briefly with the temperance move- 
ment in general and more particularly 
with one of its chief exponents. But there 
the laws are—the charter of a vast experi- 
ment which the nation, with its eyes open, 
and by due process of law, after much pre- 
liminary trial and discussion, decided to 
make. There is every present indication 
that the Amendment stands permanently 
in its place and that any modification of 
the Volstead Act is unlikely for some time 
to come. 


OR the individual who subscribes to the 
democratic principle of government by 
majorities the logical and sportsmanlike 
course is to refrain from all participation 
in the illegal traffic in liquor. Those who 
cannot see the matter thus—as many 
sincere men and women, in this particular 
instance, cannot—will do well to remem- 
ber the force and extent of prohibition 
sentiment throughout the 
country before the existing 
national laws were en- 
acted, and especially to 
reckon with the legacy 
of feeling which had 
its first and most 
startling expression 
in the ‘‘ praying 
bands”’ of Ohio, and 
its most eminent 
champion in that 
happy warrior, Miss 
Willard. In the 
early days of the long 
fight there were 
those on the one 
hand who advocated 
‘‘moral suasion,”’ 
and on the other, 
‘*legal suasion.’’ 
Moral suasion was 
found inadequate. 
Now we have legal 
suasion, and its ad- 
equacy is still in rea- 
sonable question. 
Is it time again for 
moral suasion—on behalf of the common 
good, as affected both by the use of alcohol 
and by respect for the Government and its 
laws? After all, any national way of life re- 
flects a national sentiment, and that is the 
sum of individual feeling. Here, then, is 
an issue—still an issue—from which no 
individual can escape. 


No. 244— Motor 
Kit (Illustrated ) 
$12.50 each. Other 
styles for 4 and 6 
people at various 
prices. 
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Do You Envy Your Neighbors 
Their Comforts? 


OMFORT is really only a question 
of forethought. 

You see this brought out pretty 
clearly when half a dozen motor cars 
stop for lunch at some attractive 
spot along the road. 

One party is supplied with hot or cold 
food which they have carried from home 
in “Thermos” Bottles. 

This is nothing to envy these people for 
—they have simply taken advantage of 
Genuine “Thermos” Service which brought 
portability to hot and cold food. 

And the best part of it is that this 
Service is available to everyone. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Norwich, Conn. Huntington, W. Va. 


GENUINE 


THERMDS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


The new Thermos Jumbo 
Jug (insulated) for solid 
oods and liquids. Price, 
$5.00. Denver and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, 
$5.50. In Canada, $7.50. 
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= By Their Homes Shall You Know Them 


EFLECTING the taste and character of its 
occupants, the first requisite of a true home 
is to be attractive to family and friends. 


In the inviting home of today you will find numer- 
ous tables. Not necessarilyexpensive, but well made 
and carefully designed. On the under side of many 
of these you will find the name “Kiel” imprinted. 


A few such tables are shown here. Your dealer can show you 
more. Write for booklet showing attractive home interiors. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





YOUR QUESTION: 
How Can I Have More Money? 
OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are earned 
every year by the representatives of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 


Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 





In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- i 
duction. This alone may run as M®. JessieC. Mack 


; ‘ ‘ (California) 
high as $300.00 a month. Pen 


| 
Weekly Salary Contract = - | 





Mrs. Lillian Reiske 
(Colorado) 
$2.30 in 30 minutes 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week— in addition to commissions. 






Territory 

i 

Mrs. Nellie McCall 
(Minnesota) 


$2500.00 a Year 





shart iliietees q There is no restriction on the 
(Missouri) territory in which you may work. 
$3.00 in Half a Day — 
The table that follows will give 
some idea of the extent of the monthly 


profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Average Subscription 


Total Monthly 
Production of 


Profits About 











Less than 3 a week . - $ 4.20 
Less than l a day . .- 15.35 
Less than 2 a day 30.00 
: <— than 3aday . - 47.00 i 
aged ess than 4 a day 64.00 . 
Mrs. Inez S. Phinney [Less than 7a ao , 113.00 Mrs. Lawrencelrwin 
(Maine) Less than 10 a day . . 167.00 (Ohio) 
$8.00 in One Less than 14 a day. 244.00 $200.00 in One 
Day Less than 18 aday . - 330.00 Mont 


ACT NOW ff you want to take advantage of this 


money-making opportunity, send, now, 
the coupon below. There’s no obligation: 


CUT HERE ------------- ‘sein 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full | 


Street 





732 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
i 
| 
: 
| 


___ State : 
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The Long Night 


(Continued from Page 83) 


he would stand by them, willingly and 
gladly give for them the very breath of 
his life. He hadn’t really gone away— 
only turned his weary glance aside for a 
moment. He was here, always would be 
here when any one of them needed him. 
No matter what had happened, he had 
not been unfaithful to his own people. 


T SEEMED to her this thought was too 
great for her heart to contain, that this 
knowledge, this revelation had all in an’ 
instant transformed her and ennobled her. 
All that had so troubled and wounded her 
fell away; they were the little things, and 
this was the great thing, the invaluable, 
beautiful vision that must not be veiled. 

“Tony!’’ she whispered. He turned 
sharply, smiled as he saw her, and got up 
cautiously, letting Dick’s fair head rest 
upon the cushion of the chair. ‘“‘Every- 
thing all right?’’ he asked. 

They stood side by side in the dim hall; 
all the others were asleep, safe and com- 
forted now, because he was here. 

“Everything,” she answered. 

He looked at her bright face with a 
shadow of bewilderment. Then he flushed 
and turned his head. ‘Emily, old girl,” 
he said very low, ‘“‘I—don’t know what to 
say ——”’ 

“Then don’t say anything!”’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘“It’s—finished with, Anthony.” 

“Tt’s not. I—I’m not trying to excuse 
myself, Emily—only it’s not so bad as it 


looks. There never could be anyone but 
you; never! It was just her music, you 
know. I wanted ——’”’ 

Her arm was round his neck, her cheek 
against his. ‘Oh, Tony, my own dear 
boy!’ she said. “What does it matter?” 

He held her away a little, to see her face, 
“But—Emily!”’ he said. “I—do you 
mean you can forgive me for that mean, 
beastly little lie that # 

““No!”’ she cried with a sob. ‘‘There’s 
no ‘forgiving’ between us. Only forget- 
ting —and loving—and understanding.”’ 

They clung to each other alone in their 
little world, her tears wet on his face, his 
arms holding her fast. The high moment 
of life, the moment the divine light of 
which would never quite fade out. 


V 


UNT JOSIE waked up with a cough. 
She felt better, considerably better. 
The lamp was still burning, but the room 
was filled with the clear, pale light of dawn. 
The birds were awake out in the trees; she 
liked to hear them. She turned her head; 
there was her nephew sitting bolt upright 
on the sofa, his head against the wall, and 
Emily beside him, leaning on his shoulder, 
both of them sound asleep. 

She was sorry, but she couldn’t stop 
coughing. Emily opened her eyes. The 
sun was up now, over the hill; the first 
gleam of it dazzled her drowsy eyes. 

The long night was ended. 





The Most Fashionable Hell in the World 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The sentries’ glare is not merely to con- 
vince the newcomer that the Casino is ex- 
clusive, but to impress his appearance 
upon the memory. 

By the third time he presents his card 
the black-mustached ones glare no more, 
but speak his name and wave him in with- 
out even looking at his credentials. 

Since during the season more than ten 
thousand of these cards are issued, the 
memory feat of the black mustaches equals 
the advertised achievements of the friend 
of Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle. 

The sentries are efficient. So are the 
rest of the employes of the syndicate that 
runs the Casino and consequently runs 
Deauville. Deauville has been raised from 
what was once a jumble of sand dunes and 
fishermen’s cottages to the most fashion- 
able resort in the world. 

The Deauville syndicate, which is headed 
by a former waiter in a Parisian café, one 
Cornuche, has press-agented its property 
so well that not only the wealthy of the 
world and in particular of America, but 
royalty, which in this day ismuchrarer than 
multimillionaires, frequents the place. 


Where Fortunes are Stakes 


EAUVILLE and its purpose are most 
completely summed up in a small 
chamber that at least half of the patrons 
of the Casino never enter. At the door of 
the baccarat room a flunky is on guard, 
looking as stern and vigilant as anyone pos- 
sibly can in short trousers and a court coat. 
He is impassive to men and forbidding to 
women, a modern angel, forbidding this 
vicious Eden to all the daughters of Eve. 
If one is of the proper sex, one steps out 
of the din of the external and compara- 
tively petty gambling tables into a quiet 
that seems peaceful for a minute and then 
becomes sinister. In the center of the 
room under the white glare of a chandelier 
is a green-covered table. About it a dozen 
men are sitting to right and left of a gray- 
mustached croupier. Behind him, on a 
higher stool, a lookout never lifts his eyes 
from the board. 


The players move seldom. The flood of 
light from above glows mercilessly upon 
set faces, upon eyes fixed in the gambler’s 
stare. The movements of the players are 
wary. They speak only when absolutely 
necessary. 

Behind them is a breast-high iron railing 
and about this is pressed a mass of men in 
evening dress, grave and intent like medi- 
cal students at an operation. What con- 
versation they employ goes on in the lowest 
whisper. 

This is the “ private room”’ of the Casino; 
its climax; the epitome of its purpose. 
Here all pretense that one gambles for 
amusement is laid aside. Those who play 
here literally risk fortunes. Nowhere else 
in the world are the stakes so high. 


An Automobile as a Tip 


HE five, twenty and hundred franc 

chips of the outer rooms are discarded 
here. The smallest unit is the thousand- 
franc note and these are usually tossed 
back and forthin packagesof fifty. Yellow- 
enameled plaques of about the size of post- 
cards each represent ten thousand francs. 
Pink-enameled ovals are tender for a hun- 
dred thousand francs each. Hence tie 
tense quiet of the room. 

The croupier distributes the winnings 
by uncanny maneuverings of his beaver- 
tail paddle. The tenseness of the players 
relaxes a trifle. One or two of them lean 
back and light cigars. Before one of these 
a mound of winnings is heaped. There are 
eleven pink ovals, a jumble of yellow ones 
and aream of bank notes, betweena million 
and two million francs—say seventy-live 
thousand dollars. 

“Tt is Blank,” someone replies to a whiis- 
pered query, “the French automobile 
maker. Fortune is smiling more consis- 
tently upon him than it did last year. in 
one night’s play then he won two and a 
half million francs. He scribbled some- 
thing on a slip of paper and handed it to 
the croupier as a tip when the game ended. 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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Cues easy paddle strokes send her 


canoe along. The firm back, the girl- 
ish chest ripple as charmingly in move- 
ment as the muscles in her arms. Truly, 
she who wears the Practical Front can “pad- 
dle her own canoe”, on water or anywhere. 


When she steps ashore her delightfully 
youthful figure surrounds her with ad- 
miring friends. Her poise, her mental as 
well as physical ease and air of well-being 
set her above her less fortunate sisters. 


This woman possesses a secret of beauty 
—but it is not magic, in that many 
thousands of other women know it, and 
profit by it. They have proved that this 


*Patented 
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cotset, with its exclusive Inner Elastic 
Vest", gives a fresh fitting with every 
wearing. That it preserves individuality, 
while providing ease and real ‘corset 
comfort.’’ That it produces the magnetic 
contour of youth. 


Give one minute a day to lacing your 


-Practical Front. Slip gently into the out- 


line of youth. It is thus that you may ac- 
quire its arresting spirit. Its witchery of 
movement, unstudied but perfect poise, 
freedom of body as well as mind. 


There are various beautiful, new 
models for every figure. Write 
for booklet, “Youth and You.” 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


t was an order for one of his automobiles. 
He came back the next night and played 
again. He lost the two million five hun- 
dred thousand, and seven hundred thou- 
sand francs besides.”’ 

On the night this information was im- 
parted, the automobile man quit the game 
when the Casino closed, five million francs 
ahead. He returned and played for two 
nights more. When he left Deauville he 
took twelve million francs in winnings 
with him—approximately six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The croupier looks inquiringly at one of 
the men at the table rim. The latter hesi- 
tates, turns his palms up, shrugs and rises. 
Heis cleaned out. How much he has 
lost no one knows or cares particu- 
larly. No one can tell from his 
face. His seat is snapped up by 
another, eager to play and un- 
daunted by his prede- 
cessor’s bad luck. 

The unlucky gam- 
| bler strides across the 
| room and plunges 
| through the door into 
| the shrill racket and heat 
outside. The guardian of 
the portal is in heated con- 
troversy with a woman who 
speaks rapid and passionate 
French. He shrugs his shoul- 
ders finally and she turns away. 
She is weeping as she goes. 

“Women,” thedoor mancomplains, 
“are the devil. Her man is playing in 
there. She wishes him to cease, but he will 
not leave the table. She sends him a note. 
| Still he refuses. There you are.” 





An American actor left Deauville in 
| haste a short time ago, after a night’s play 
| inthe baccarat rooms. He had given the 
Casino management a check for part of his 
losses. By the time it was returned, 
marked ‘‘no funds,”’’ he was safely out of 
the country. It was just as well for him 
he was. In France spurious checks gener- 
ally result in the drawer thereof spending 
at least six months in jail. 


‘Almost Moon When ‘Day Begins 


HERE are innumerable grimmer cases, 

but such rarely obtain publicity. The 
syndicate realizes it is not good for busi- 
ness. Hence newspaper stories dwell only 
on the vast sums won by fortunate gam- 
blers. You must guess at thé other side of 
the story, guesses having for their starting 


desolate face of a man striding blindly 
from the private room. 

At eleven A.M. Deauville’s day begins 
with a cocktail. The street that separates 
the Casino from La Potiniére, the little 
café huddled between larger buildings, is 
roped off. The café disgorges chairs and 
tables that are set up in the thoroughfare. 
Photographers gather and set up their 
cameras. Dressmakers and correspondents 
of fashion papers and stores, the world 
over, assemble, notebooks ready. Finally 
society begins to arrive, a little grumpy 
and blear-eyed from the night before, but 
arrayed in fashionable raiment at least 
three months ahead of the rest of the 
world. Society quaffs its apéritif and re- 
hashes the events of the previous day, 
adding theretoany scandal that has bobbed 
up overnight. New costumes displayed 
by the mannequins sent down by Paris de- 
signers are noticed or ignored. The camera 
and notebook owners watch these reac- 
tions carefully. What is approved in 
Deauville this summer will be fashionable 
at Palm Beach, the Riviera and elsewhere 
next winter. 

Cocktails absorbed and scandal ex- 
changed, Deauville goes dutifully down to 
the beach for a dip. The most vehement 
booster of an American resort with such a 
beach would tactfully avoid mentioning 
it. It is narrow, steep and unlovely. The 
English Channel, whose waves wash it, is 
bitter cold. Yet daily society braves the 
numbing water, because it is part of the 
| ritual to do so. 
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point the sight of a woman in tears or the. 


At noon the boardwalk café becomes ac- 
tive. Deauville has come to bathe and in 
most cases prefaces and follows its dip 
with a drink. The first gives the purchaser 
sufficient courage to enter a sea as cold asa 
croupier’s heart; the second restores flag- 
ging circulation thereafter. The place is 
filled with bath-robed men and women, 
shivering in anticipation or in retrospect. 

Madame sets down her glass and, fol- 
lowed by her faithful maid, trips down to 
the surges. There she turns over the bath 
robe to her follower and appears in the 
simple and unreticent display of a one- 
piece bathing suit. Usually, except 
possibly to herself, madame bears no re- 
semblance whatever to a lithe sea nymph. 
The suit, once it is wet, becomes little more 

concealing than a thin coat of black 
paint, but there is no bathing-beach 
censor at Deauville, unless the 
walrus-mustached life guards 
could be so considered. 

For every bather there 

is an audience of a 

score, at least a third 

of whom are photogra- 
phers. The lookers-on 
pack the narrow beach 
down to high-water mark. 

They stare through mono- 
cles, lorgnettes and field 
glasses at the prospect and 

talk languidly. 

The opaque green surges, the 
blue sky, the brown sails of fish- 
ing craft and the Trouville head- 

land gleaming in the sun have no 
place in their inspection or conversation. 
Seascapes are wasted upon the audience. 
They inspect the bathers and mutter to 
each other that the countess is not ac- 
companied this morning by her American 
millionaire; that the Chilean who won a 
hundred thousand at chemin de fer last 
night is escorting the dress designer who 
has ignored him heretofore; that the 
dernier cri in bathing suits for the coming 
year will be those possessing little overlap- 
ping tabs of material like fish scales. 

By one-thirty o’clock the beach is semi- 
deserted again. Until noon of next day it 
will be given over to children and their 
nurses and to those perversely unfashion- 
able folk who insist on bathing at the 
wrong hour. 

After lunch Deauville goes to the races, 
but does not enjoy them particularly. If 
it weren’t for the horses, society would 
like the races better. These gallop madly 
about the track at intervals and distract 
the audience’s attention from the more 
serious problem of who is there and what 
she has on. In Deauville one-half the 
world insists on knowing what the other 
half wears. What horse comes in first is a 
matter of relatively little importance. 


What is the Prevailing Mode? 


HOULD one emulate the English duch- 

ess in yellow who is wearing her famous 
emeralds? She is wearing all of them, some- 
one whispers excitedly. The assurance is 
unnecessary. In the sunlight a green glit- 
ter surrounds her. In the shade she looks 
like a jeweler’s show case stood on end. 

Or should one follow the example of the 
alleged Russian princess? Her name can- 
not be found in any almanac or peerage 
list, but she says she is a princess and she 
ought to know. She is in scarlet from hat 
crown to shoe tip. At a fancy-dress bdll 
she would get first prize as a three-alarm 
fire. Or does the mannequin about whom 
the photographers now are flocking repre- 
sent the prevailing mode with her hand- 
painted dress and a hand-painted parasol 
to match? 

Deauville strolls about the paddock, 
clusters in the betting ring, gazes and won- 
ders. Only the photographers display 
initiative and vivacity. They are every- 
where. The eager acquiescence of their 
subjects leads one to believe that if a 
woman is not thus photographed her day 
is ruined. 

The bell rings for the next race and the 
fashionable trail wearily but conscien- 
tiously back to the stand. A few minutes 
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Lloyd Loom Furniture, 
with its 
smooth fabric, iswoven 
by the patented Lloyd 
Loom method. Ask 
yourdealertoshow you : 

this handsome furni- rT 
tureorsend forbooklet 
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\« One unbroken strand 
\s of fine wicker is spirally 
{ woven on the famous 
>» Lloyd Loom to form the 
graceful,seamless Lloyd 
Loom Carriage. No 


other carriage has this 
spiral weaving 
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A finer carriage than usual — yet it costs less 


Unusually beautiful in lines, strongly 
made, remarkably complete in con- 
veniences and refinements of finish, 
yet the Lloyd Loom Carriage costs 
less than you would ordinarily pay 
for a carriage of such fine quality. 

Spiral weaving not only cuts pro- 
duction costs so low that many exclu- 
sive features may be added without 
extra cost, but it also is the secret of 


the lovely, bowl-shaped body, with- 
out seams, corners, or pieced short 
ends, which only the Lloyd Loom 
Carriage possesses. 

Ask to see this sturdy, lovely car- 
riage with the steel-centered upright 
stakes that add so much to its 
sturdiness. If you do not know the 
dealer’s name, write us. Also ask 
for our interesting booklet. 

Tue Liroyp MANUFACTURING ComPpANy, Dept. 2-241, Menominee, Mich. 


(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ontario 
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He thinks 
you perfect .. 
even to your 
little toe 


Of course, he accepts you 
as you are. But wouldn't 
there be just a little shock 
of disillusionment, if he dis- 
covered you had corns? 
. .. Romance has clustered 
around beautiful feet. Think 
of Cinderella, of Trilby, of 
the rosy-footed Aurora! 
Did their feet have corns? 
. . . The advent of a corn 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 
But its continuance is... . 
Any dainty shoe may cause 
a corn. But when a corn 
can be removed so quickly 
—and so safely and surely 
—why keep it for months 
and years? 





























Blue=jay is the delightful way to end a corn. 
A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the corn— 
relieving the pressure. The pain stops at once. 
Soon the corn goes. Blue=jay leaves nothing to 
guesswork. You do not have to decide how much 
or how little to put on. Each downy plaster is a com- 
plete standardized treatment, with just the right 
amount of the magic medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1925 
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AFFLES aren’t reserved merely for Sunday 
breakfast when you have a Griswold Waffle 

Iron that cooks them faster than fast! The pure cast 
iron of this Griswold mold is uniformly thick . 
keeps just the temperature that ought to be kept for 
crisp, tender waffles. And the waffles themselves are 
the crunchy, melt-away squares or hearts every waffle- 
lover delights in. Perfect every time—and fairly in- 
viting melty butter and golden syrup. See Griswold 
Waffle Irons—all sizes, styles, with high or low frames 
~at the better house-furnishing, department and 
hardware stores. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. 


Makers of Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils in Cast Iron 
and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible 
Stove and Furnace Pipe 
Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 
Boxes, Bolo and other Port- 
able Bake Ovens, Gas Hot 
Plates and Electric Waffle 
Bakers. 


xd, Ene, Fe, U. 3 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 














Dessert waffles . . . crisp and delicate as 
the most tender pie-crust! With rice in them, 
and sugar; and dripping with a buttery-honey 
dressing you keep on exclaiming over. Ask our 
wonderful ‘‘Aunt Ellen’’ just how she makes 
them. She'll be glad to tell you—quite with- 
out charge. Address ‘‘Aunt Ellen,’’ Department 
H-2, The Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 


















































MANON LESCAUT™ Face Powder 
Ashes of Roses* Rouge — & Rouge Mandarine* 


For discerning women the 
selection of toilet accessories 
is limited to a few, unques- 
tionably fine products. Manon 
Lescaut face powder, in its 
wide range of tints, with its 


clinging, delicate texture and 
fragrance, together with Ashes 
of Roses Rouge, or Rouge 
Mandarine (more brilliant), 
have been the choice of fastid- 
ious women for generations. 


Bourjois 


P-37 West 34th St., New York City *Reg.U.S.Pat.OR. 


I enclose 15¢ (stamps or coin) for sample box of MANON LEscAUT in shade checked: White 0 
Flesh O Rose O Brunette or Peaches* PowderO Peaches-and-Cream* Powder O — ALSO 
sample of Ashes of Roses Rouge O or Rouge Mandarine 0 


Address. 
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later a half dozen Thoroughbreds come 
pounding down the track in a bunch. 
They storm past in a mad blur of color to 
a furious finish that would pull the most 
sophisticated American race crowd to its 
feet and drive it to wild howlings. Deau- 
ville blinks apathetically, sits still and 
watches. A dull buzz of conversation runs 
through the stand. That is all. Before 
Jack Jennings, the jockey, turns the win- 
ner and rides the lovely, quivering creature 
back, the stand is emptying, not to hail the 
victor, not to collect its winnings, merely 
to go out in the paddock and look critically 
at each other and invitingly to the pho- 
tographers. 

The next day is Sunday. Jennings will 
ride that afternoon, but in the morning he 
will conduct the services in the little Eng- 
lish church at Deauville. He is a lay 
reader of the Church of England, duly ap- 
pointed by a bishop. Riding is his profes- 
sion, and he follows it. Christianity is his 
religion, and he practices it. 

Racegoers in France will assure you that 
with Jennings up, a horse must give of his 
best. The jockey sees to it. He says 
quietly that he has never ridden a crooked 
race. Others say so too. Others claim the 
same thing also, but in Jennings’ case it 
happens to be truth. He has made enough 
in his long and honorable career as a jockey 
to be independently wealthy. Like most 
jockeys, he has spent it all. Unlike the ma- 
jority of them, he has devoted every franc 
over and above his family’s need to charity 
and improving his profession. 


Back to the (asino 


POLO follows the races, society remains 
to watch it with, if possible, even less 
outward interest. If not, it hurries back 
to the Casino for tea. There one can enjoy 
the doubtful privilege of paying seventy- 
five francs—approximately three dollars 
and seventy-five cents—for tea and toast. 
No one protests at the atrocious charge. 
Most of the tea drinkers have come to 
Deauville to spend money. The season is 
short. Deauville must make enough in six 
weeks to tide it over the rest of the barren 
year. 

There are other less concrete but even 
more interesting things to which the pur- 
chase of tea entitles you. You can feel 
that you are being fashionable, and you 
can sit and look at Deauville society—no 
small prerogative in itself. A circus side 
show might offer a more wholesome dis- 
play, but scarcely one more bizarre. 

Yonder approaches Madame la Baronne, 
who has been startling Deauville for weeks 


with her costumes. She is still at it. 
Madame la Baronne wears a silk hat, at 
least a third taller than those affected by 
the less daring sex. Her fat neck is in- 
cased in a high linen collar; her coat is a 
feminine adaptation of the masculine 
swallowtail, but her broad white shirt 
front is of silk, not linen. As a concession 
to her sex, Madame la Baronne wears a 
narrow black skirt. 

The man at a near-by table raises a lan- 
guid hand. There is a jeweled bracelet 
upon his wrist. His table mate follows his 
gesture, after first adjusting her monocle. 
There are innumerable bracelets upon her 
arm and a flexible one on her ankle. 


Being Cfashionable 


HE great Mohammedan dignitary who 

is gracing Deauville with his presence 
is drinking something from a tall glass. 
Probably it is merely tea, which is not 
banned by his faith. Near him sit a soap 
maker and his protégée, a girl whose voice 
is little more charming than her face and 
figure. That makes no difference. The in- 
fatuated soap maker is advertising with 
circus-size posters that she is to sing in the 
Casino next week. 

At another table is a rich American 
woman, recently divorced, and a French 
count with carefully waxed mustaches. 
All Deauville knows that he hopes to marry 
her wealth and, incidentally, her. Pre- 
sumably the woman at a near-by table 
who watches them closely must know it 
too. 

Realizing her relations with the count 
one wonders whether she is contemplating 
revenge or suicide. 

‘Notatall,’’oneisinformed; ‘‘m’amselle 
is doing all in her power to bring the affair 
along. Why not?” 

*“And if he marries his rich American, 
what will become of m’amselle?”’ 

** Ah, the count will then have plenty of 
money and, if m’amselle cares for him no 
longer, can make her a handsome settle- 
ment out of what his wife brings him.”’ 

The count smirks. The divorcee titters. 
The other woman turns away and attacks 
her tea. The air is heavy with scent and 
cigarette smoke. 

The room is hot. A fat man takes a 
lovely little silk fan from his pocket and 
plies it vigorously. Outside, the bal game 
has opened for the night. Croupiers are 
yelping ‘‘Manquez vos jeux’’; “Les jeux 
ont manque’’; ‘Rien va plus.” 

Deauville, the most fashionable hell in 
the world, is hard at work being fashion- 
able. 








SFtelpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FoRMUL# FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 


JouRNAL BunGALows. Price, 50 cents. 
JouRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How To ButILp THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LittLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LitTLE House GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. 
edition; 
cents. 


Price, 5 


An enlarged 
no increase in price. Price, 25 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


THe New Fasuion Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 


MASQUERADE CostuME. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play o1 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent). 


CENTS 
Dresses . Gea OLY. oe ag ee 
EES a ie ae 45 
| tle NE aN ile cl ae a a 40 
Blouses and Skirts . . * 35 
Junior’s Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 
Children’s Sets .. . A 35 
Children’s Clothes 5 eth BEBO 
Lingerie. . . . jth dees 30 
Transfers . . 25, up 
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In the home of CHARLES and KATHLEEN Norris, novelists, the 
Model 20 Compact Atwater Kent Receiving Set is installed 














Those who can 


choose any radio set 


WW WERE showing a business man the plant in 


which we make Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers. 


“That polishing process must cost something in 


a year,’ he said. “Do people notice little things 
like that?” 


His idea was entirely new to us. In twenty-six 
years of manufacturing electrical equipment, we have 
never considered what little things people notice. 


We have never considered zot polishing the hid- 
den parts which go into our radio apparatus. Whether 
people notice it or not, we shall continue to take 
off the rough edges which might make our sets less 
effective. We shall continue to take extra care in 
every operation. 


We believe that Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers are a little more satisfactory —to us, 
to our dealers, and to the final owners—than any . 
other equipment on the market. 


Perhaps that is one reason that so many people 
who can afford to choose amy radio set, have chosen 
the Atwater Kent. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4701 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA: PENNSYLVANIA 











MODEL 20------ $80 Radio Speakers are priced MODEL 10------ $80 
from $12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 
evening at 9 o'clock (eastern daylight time) through Stations 
—WEAF New York; WJAR Providence; wEE! Boston; 
wri Philadelphia; wcak Pittsburgh; wGR Buffalo; 
ww) Detroit; wcco Minneapolis-St. Paul; woc Daven- 
port ; WSAI Cincinnati. 4 ° “ 3 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TELLING THE COMPLETE STORY OF ATWATER KENT RADIO 
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TUDOR PLATE. 


‘Made by an 
Community Plate Silversmiths |\\\G)\ 
GUARANTEED for 25 YEARS E : “ : 


Six Jeaspoons 































































INGEE ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1925 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Lilies, Shrubs. Send for copy. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 924, West Grove, Pa. | 












GENUINE 


Som WINGFIELD Ganvens. NY.USA 


Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein | 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 

Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 

Northern Seal 
‘The World’s Standard Sealine’’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I., NewYork 


































— G00 * in Sixty Days Made = 

Mrs. Fugitt of Missouri 
And that’s nothing unusual selling CLOWS- KNIT Guar- 
anteed Hosiery for men, women and children. Spare 
time selling to your friends will pay you well. Big values 
make sales easy. Write for free samples. George G. 
Clows Co., Dept. BB—234 So. Eighth St.. Phila., Pa. 


















The most brilliant 
display of the garden year. 
Fifty highest quality Dutch bulbs, 5 each 
10 varieties, imported direct by Vaughan's 
including the splendid May-flowering Darwin, 
#: Cottage and Breeder types. Sent post paid for $2.00, with 
f ee instructions. FREE Beautiful _ Catalog. 
AUGHAN’S SEED STOR 
12W. Randdieh Street, Chicago. 49 Barclay =. New York 












SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 


Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 


to Agents. Write today. 


NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 


1000 ACTUA 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 


FABRIC SAMPLES 








herr Dating Om 
LEARN AT HOME 


Good Pay at Dignified Work 

Take a high-salaried position, or start profit- 

able business yaneusll Peamioet New York 

decorators teach you by mail. Inside meth- 

ods for professional or home practice. A 

practical method. Nospecialability needed. 
NEW BOOK FREE 

Write postcard or letter for it today. Explains 

opportunities and new shortcut 

method of entering lucrative .. / 

profession. Get k! 

National School of 

Interior 
Decoration 


Dept. 59 
2 W. 47th St.,N.Y.C. 


















Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac, etc. 10*ano 0 eees. 











Sold by 10¢ stores, Hard o Hous ane 
Stee ‘Ae.Conaex & Co.. aitimare. "Md." 





you'd be the one to shoot off your face 
about it, Eb. We both of us figured on 
getting back the bonds and letting it go at 
that, account of business reasons partly, 
and partly because neither of us wanted to 
treat you any rougher ’n we had to. But 
the way it stands now’’—he wagged his 
head. ‘‘Guess you'll have to face the 
music.” 

Hadley, turning the situation over in 
his mind, said nothing. Suddenly he real- 
ized that Geraghty’s state- 
ment failed to explain one 
major problem. If it had { 
not been Henry Gray 
whose voice he had 
heard over the tele- 
phone, who —— 

“Did Gray say 
he hadn’t talked to 
me, in just so many 
words? Are you 
sure he denies that 
he sent me?” 

“Thad a talk with 
him on the phone 
while I was in Pen- 
fold’s office. He was 
shot all to pieces 
about it; had all I could do to understand 
him. What worried him was the news- 
papers. He was all for letting you get 
away with the stuff, rather than risk any 
talk—offered to stand the loss himself if 
Penfold would drop the case. Guess he’s 
just about crazy by this time, if he’s seen 
the papers.” 


E DOES deny it, then?’ Hadley 

felt a fresh stab of self-reproach. 
Gray would have borne the loss, have re- 
fused to prosecute, if Hadley, in his in- 
spired folly, hadn’t talked. 

“Sure, he denies it. How would he 
even know you’d cook up a cock-and-bull 
alibi like that till he read it in the papers? 
He was calling up to tell you where to 
bring the stuff when the lid blew off ”’ 

“Then who did call me up, Tim?” 
Hadley clutched the detective’s sleeve. 
“Somebody did—whether you think I’m 
crazy or lying or what. Somebody who 
talked in Gray’s identical voice.” 

Geraghty brushed the ash from the 
cigar with a deliberate movement of his 
blunt forefinger and nodded as if in criti- 
cal approval. 

““That’s the new slant, is it? It’d get 
over better if I didn’t know who it was 
called you up, just about as well as you 
know it. This ought to show you how 
much chance you’ve got to draw cards in 
Tyrell’s game.” 

Tyrell! All the vague, rejected sus- 
picions seemed to cohere and crystallize in 
Hadley’s brain. It must have been the 
Shepherd after all. In some mysterious 
underground fashion of his own he must 
have found out about those bonds, about 
Gray’s passion for secrecy. 

Hadley’s mind sped along the newly 
opened trail to Geraghty’s own obsti- 
nate conclusion. 

“‘T believe you’re right. I believe you’ve 
been right all along. I was a fool to think 
I knew more about your trade than you 
do, Tim. I thought you were crazy to 
suspect that old chap, but—why, it all fits 
in. The way Red acted ——” 


ED?” Geraghty twisted suddenly to 
facehim. ‘‘Red who? Was he ——”’ 

“TI don’t blame you for what you’ve 
been thinking about me—not any more. 
I earned it. But you’re wrong, Tim, and 
I’m going to prove it, as farasI can. I’ve 
been used, all right, but I didn’t know it. 
This is what happened that night when I 
met you outside his rooms.” 

He compressed the story of the accident 
to its limit of brevity. Geraghty listened 
with judicial attention. At the mention of 
the surrender of Red’s loot his eyes nar- 
rowed to something like triumph. 


The Shepherds (srook 


(Continued from Page 15) 
























“T thought so. Red was sprung from 
Stillburn around a month back and beat it 
straight to the Shepherd’s. Drew grub 
money from Tyrell for a while, and then 
we lost track of him. This fits in. Red 
was trying to cross Tyrell when you 
butted in on the play. The Shepherd had 
to give up the bonds because you were 
wise, but he squared things with Red, just 
the same. I guess you’re giving me the 
straight dope at last. About time too.” 

“Squared things with Red, did he? 
I don’t get that part of it.” 

Geraghty nodded. 
““We fished what 
was left of Red out 
of the canal basin 


day before yester- 
day. Nothing to 
show how he got 


there, of course, but 
a guy’s got a right 
to his guess. Un- 
healthy, trying to 
cross this bird Ty- 
rell.”’ 


iH, - COME!”’’ 
Hadley’s mind 
refused to entertain the imputation. ‘‘ You 
seem to be right about the rest of it, but 
cold-blooded murder like that 

“T know. Heain’t the kind todoit. A 
murderer’s a big, gorilla kind of thug 
with a patch over one eye and a shillalah 
over his shoulder, same as the artists draw 
"em in the crime-wave cartoons. But it’s 
kind of funny how many of the lads we sit 
in the chair down at Stillburn are little 
quiet, decent-looking birds, Eb. Often 
noticed it. There’s mighty few killers that 
look the part when you come right down 
to cases.”’ 

“T don’t believe it, all the same. I think 
you ve got the right answer about the Un- 
ger business, and this case of mine, but 
that’s all.” 

““Maybe you'll learn some more before 
you’re done with this job. Because this 
don’t let you out, you know. I might be- 
lieve you didn’t know it was a frame-up, 
but I ain’t the district attorney, nor the 
grand jury, nor the judge, nor the news- 
papers. And it’s my bet that you stand 
the gaff, innocent or guilty, unless — 

“Unless what?” Hadley caught eagerly 
at the vague hope in the last word and the 
pause that followed it. 

“Unless the Shepherd thinks it’s worth 
his while to keep you out of Stillburn. | 
don’t say he can do it, but I wouldn’t put 
it past him. He’s done it often enough, 
right over my head, and he could do it this 
time all the easier, because I might be will 
ing to jerk a wire or two myself if you're 
really on the level.” 





E PAUSED again; and for a momen! 

Hadley had an ugly fear that he wa 
angling for something like a bribe. If Tin 
Geraghty should turn out to be a grafte! 
he thought, there simply wasn’t any hon 
esty left in the world! 

“I’m going to tip my hand on th 
chance, Eb. If you been stringing m: 
along it won’t do much harm for you t 
know where I stand, and if you’re playing 
square, you might help a whole lot. I’m 
getting sort of old; I’ll be on the shelf on: 
of these days. And before I get there I’¢ 
like to do just one thing. I’d like to get 
this bird Tyrell with the goods. I can 
quit with an easy mind if I can just d: 
that first. And this looks like the bes! 
chance I’ll ever get to put it over, if you'l! 
string with me on the play. Get me, now ‘ 
If I can work it so Tyrell thinks hes 
squared you, are you game to help me gv 
after him?” 

Hadley hesitated. If Judson Tyrell 
should turn out to be what Geraght) 
thought him, if he proved to be the author 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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UCH a wealth of tempting cheese 
dishes invites you when you take 
from its box and tinfoil a creamy 

half-pound piece of the mellow delicious- 
ness which is Phenix Cheese. 


There are the luscious hot dishes which 
the special goodness of this cheese makes 
into the most welcome of substitutes 
for meat. 

Potato cheese casserole, for instance, 
with a unique delectability—the combi- 
nation of creamy mellow Phenix with 
fluffy mashed potatoes. Such fragrance! 
Such a crisp browncrust! And such tempt- 
ing flavor! 

The new half-pound package is just 
the right amount for it. 


POTATO CHEESE CASSEROLE 
1s lb. diced Phenix Pimiento or American Cheese 


3 cups mashed potatoes 
l egg 


2 teaspoon grated onion (optional) 
Have potatoes mashed, highly seasoned and 
beaten fluffy. Stir in cheese and onion, add egg, 
well beaten. Turn into oiled casserole and bake 
in a moderate Oven twenty minutes. Leave top 
rough so it browns nicely. Service for six. This 
also offers an excellent suggestion for the use of 
left-overs. 
For luncheon or supper everyone will 
enjoy a Phenix Club Sandwich. Instead 
of chicken, tender savory Phenix Swiss, 
all hot and melty, with lettuce, tomatoes 


and bacon between slices of crisp toast. 
How you will love Phenix, too, in all 
the simple ways it can be served “ as is.”” 


For Sunday night supper the new half- 
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Half-pound of tender Phenix Cheese 


inspires a variety of Savory Delights 
easy to prepare 


























This delicate Phenix savor makes potato cheese casserole a triumph 














cA New Way of Mellowing 
A Triumph in Cheesemaking 


OR more than forty years in 

fertile dairy regions, where 
fine herds give a milk which 
produces cheese of unusual 
flavor, the skilled cheesemakers 
of the Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion have been making deli- 
cious cheese. 


Through two generations of 
the cheesemaker’s art they de- 
veloped the skill to make a 
richer, smoother cheese. Now, 
recently, by a new way of mel- 
lowing, never dreamed of by 
the earlier cheesemakers, they 
have achieved in American, 


Swiss, Pimiento and Brick the 
creaminess,the mellowness, the 
enticing savor that is Phenix 
Cheese today. 

You will enjoy buying it in 
the half-pound packages, just 
right for the small family, or 
the pound prints also daintily 
wrapped and packaged. Or the 
grocer will slice it for you from 
his five-pound loaf if you pre- 
fer to buy it that way. 


Creamy, dainty, rindless, 
these small Phenix packages 
are the perfect way to buy the 
perfect cheese. 
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The new grad omy a dainty, 
convenient package befitting the 
creamy goodness of the cheese 


pound box will provide an attractive serv- 
ing, just the right size. You will be sur- 
prised at the way the family’s appetite 
awakens at the first taste of that cheese, 
whether it is well-aged American, tender 
Swiss, spicy Pimiento or Brick. 

For an afternoon party Phenix will prove 
you a discriminating hostess by lending 
its savory goodness to piping hot, puffy, 
toasted cheese crackers; or to an assort- 
ment of appetizing cheese sandwiches. 

And finally, what a delightful simple 
lunch you can have with wafers and this 
dainty cheese plus a crisp salad and tea. 


“Delicious Cheese Recipes’? FREE! 
Send name and address for booklet. 


a 

















Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-6 
’ 345 Greenwich St., New York City 


Name_ 





A Phenix Cheese pee 7 





Toasted on crackers and 
served hot, Phenix Cheese 
is a real treat 





For a club sandwich surprise, let. crisp toast encase melting 


. Phenix Cheese, bacon and lettuce 





an 





Other Phenix Cheeses 


‘¢ Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese 
Phenix Packaged Limburger 
Phenix Castle Camembert 
Phenix Cheese in Tins 
Phenix Rogquefort Portions 


Even a solitary luncheon is a pleasure if this tender mellow 
cheese accompanies your dainty salad 
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Fadeless drapery fabrics . . . as practical 


as they are decorative and beautiful 


F YOU respond to rich and lovely 
colors—if you appreciate beauty 
of pattern and weave, you will find 
no more interesting textiles in 
Europe or America today than 
Orinoka drapery fabrics. But this 
beauty becomes doubly important 
when you find that it is practical 
as well. 


Orinoka guaranteed materials can 
hang in the brilliant sunshine in- 
definitely—without affecting their 
colors in the least. And washing but 
renews their freshness. No matter 
how unusual or delicate the colors 
may seem—you can rest assured they 





will not fade. ‘These fabrics are 
hand-dyed in the yarn by an exclu- 
sive Orinoka process which makes 
them absolutely color-fast. 


To be sure you get the genuine 
Orinoka, look for the guarantee tag 
which identifies them. If a material 
fades, the merchant from whom you 
bought it is authorized to replace 
the goods or refund your money. 
The better stores and decorating 
establishments carry Orinoka guar- 
anteed drapery fabrics, gauzes and 
upholstery materials. ‘There are pat- 
terns, colors and weaves suitable for 
every type of decoration, 











The new Rayfield, striped or in plain colors, 50 
inches wide, for casement curtains or over-drapes, 


May we send you a copy of ‘“‘Color Har- 
mony in Window Draperies’? A promi- 
nent New York decorator prepared this 
handsome booklet, which _..— 

is full of valuable sugges- 

tions for draping windows 
and doors, and for bed cov- 
erings. Send us your ad- 
dress and 20 cents. The 
Orinoka Mills, 501 Clar- iE 
endon Bldg., New York. | ay) 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
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the scheme which had caused Eben 
ladley’s downfall, he deserved to be un- 
asked and punished. If he was what he 
med, it would be to his advantage to 
ave the truth demonstrated. There was 
, reason either way why an honest man 
\ouldn’t accept Geraghty’s proposal. 

‘How’d you work it? What could I do, 
i mean?” 

“I don’t know—not yet. But if he gets 
-ou clear it’s because he’s got some use for 
‘ou, and he'll give us a lead if you let him 

ink you’re with him. That’s my bet 
anvhow. Want to play it with me?” 

‘Yes. I can’t believe he’s what you 
think—not yet anyway; but I’m begin- 
ning to get it through my head that I don’t 
know it all. Maybe you’re right. Any- 
way there’s no good reason why I shouldn’t 
help you find out, once for all.” 


“ “OOD boy!”’ Geraghty displayed the 

first hint of excitement Hadley had 
ever seen inhim. “It’s on the cards that 
I can get that smooth old lad, this time. 
All I ever needed was somebody to work 
on the inside, but you can’t do business 
with a Shepherd’s crook; you’re the only 
one I ever got even a rise out of.” 

“Shepherd’s crook, eh?’’ The phrase 
caught at Hadley’s imagination. “‘That’s 
pretty good, Tim. Make it up yourself?”’ 

Geraghty regarded him between nar- 
rowed eyelids, his exhilaration visibly 
dulled. ‘‘Mean to tell me that’s the first 
time you ever heard that? Dog-gone the 
luck! Me thinking I’d run a wire all the 
way inside, when the only Shepherd’s 
crook I can deal with hasn’t got far enough 
in to ’ve heard the name! Blamed if I 
don’t believe you’re on the level!”’ 

Hadley laughed. ‘‘Haven’t I been try- 
ing to tell you so right along?” 

“Sure; but I kind of hoped this time— 
oh, well, I ought to be glad you’re nothing 
but a well-meaning easy mark, I suppose, 
but it’d come in pretty handy if you were 
crooked enough to suit the Shepherd and 
square enough to play straight with me.” 

Hadley saw the point. 

“Can’t we fix it so I’ll look crooked 
enough to suit him? Won’t the papers 
make him think that I ——” 

‘Not if he framed the play. He’d know 
you're just simple instead of crooked.”’ 
Geraghty frowned thoughtfully. ‘Of 
course, if he didn’t frame it—and there’s 
an outside chance of that—we might put 
it over. We can try it. Listen a 

By the time they reached the Pittland 
station, mercifully deserted in the small 
hours, the trap was baited and set, and 
Eben Hadley, jolting down River Street 
toward the jail, found himself facing the 
immediate future with something very like 
content. He overruled Geraghty’s kindly 
suggestion of a room in the jailer’s private 
quarters. “It’ll look better if you treat 
me rough. Wecan’t afford to takea chance 
on anything that might give Tyrell the 
neiion that I’m in with you.” 

‘le entered so completely into the spirit 
©: ‘he masquerade that he almost enjoyed 
plank bed in the stifling cell, the stub- 
of beard that rasped his hands as he 
chin on palms, waiting for daylight — 
ad the Shepherd. By morning, he told 
lrnself, he’d look 
esough like a jail 

i to satisfy any- 


ly oy 


YUDSON TYR- 
. ELL’S face and 

me revealed an 

ter want of sur- 
‘ise; he seemed to 
regard Eben Had- 
“-y, confronting him 
1 the bleak confer- 
ence room at the 
cnd of the cell block, as in no way changed 
‘rom the prospérous and light-hearted 
young man who had driven him home in 
his impressive motor car. He discussed 
] ladley s present plight as placidly as John 
Penfold might have spoken of a trivial 
deal in county bonds. 








To Hadley these were disturbing ob- 
servations. His old faith in the little gray 
man, the intuitive respect and liking that 
the face inspired in him, had revived in 
him the moment he met Tyrell’s gentle 
eyes. He resented the doubt about the 
Shepherd that stirred in his mind under 
the influence of this matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of the situation, and yet the 
doubt persisted and grew as the interview 
drew out. 


“TOR a first attempt it was not as clumsy 
‘as it might have been,” said Tyrell 
mildly. “‘ Naturally you blundered, as any 
beginner will when he undertakes the del- 
icate and difficult task of theft, but in the 
main your scheme was sound. The serious 
mistake, as you realize now, was in talk- 
ing recklessly after arrest. If you had held 
your tongue 
“T hardly expected to hear you talk 
about it like this.”” Hadley chose his words 
carefully. ‘‘I thought you’d be—shocked, 
disgusted 4 
“You forget that I’ve been dealing with 
such things all my life.’’ Tyrell smiled 
thinly. ‘‘Familiarity and use rather blunt 
one’s capacity for surprise, which is, after 
all, merely a token of inexperience, igno- 
rance.”’ He sighed softly. ‘It would take 
something more extraordinary than this, 
I’m afraid, to startle me. The popular 
idea of crime is rather wide of the mark, 
one learns. It needs only a little experi- 
ence to convince an open mind that nearly 
all of us are potential criminals, that none 
of us are definitely good or bad.” He 
smiled again. ‘‘ Poets have a good deal to 
say about white sheep and black, but every 
herder knows that the white ones are only 
a rather dirty gray, and the black ones 
just a faded brown.”’ His face softened. 
‘**And they’re all nothing but sheep too.” 
Hadley’s conscience reproached him for 
the stubborn doubt. Nobody except a 
one-idea fanatic like Tim Geraghty could 
question this man’s character, and yet —— 
“One learns to deal with conditions 
rather than cling to theories,’’ said Tyrell. 
“This mistake of yours, for instance, silly 
as it was, does not classify you as incur- 
ably a fool. It is still quite possible to re- 
pair the damage, even perhaps to find a 
profit init. If Ican settle this matter for 
you out of court would you be willing to 
place yourself, for the time being at least, 
under my orders in the strictest military 
sense? I have no energy to spare for per- 
suasions, but if I can count on absolute, 
unquestioning obedience, I will do my best 
to arrange for your release. You will be, in 
a sense, paroled in my custody, although 
not formally. The case against you will be 
pigeonholed, practically speaking, if I suc- 
ceed.” 
“T’ll do anything you say,”’ promised 
Hadley. 








“WN 7TERY well.’”’ Tyrell spoke more 
briskly. ‘I’ve already seen Penfold. 
He agrees to offer no objection if the dis- 
trict attorney sees fit to drop the case. 
There remains this man Gray ——”’ 
“‘He’ll never let up on me. You don’t 
know him. He’d forgive me for stealing 
his bonds quicker than he’ll forgive me 
for telling people he’s rich. He—he’s like 
a miser in some old-fashioned story.” 
“Yes. I’ve gath- 
ered as much. It 
interests me. Tell 
me what you know 
of him. It will 
simplify my deal- 
ings with him if I 
understand his 
mental processes.”’ 
Hadley described 
his customer at 
length. Tyrell lis- 
tened, his head 
tilted slightly, his 
eyes half shut. “Interesting,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ You used a singularly apt phrase, I 
think. He is like a character in fiction. I 
shall enjoy seeing him.’’ He rose. “I'd 
better go there at once.” 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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Sap ma hd girls 
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Opens 4 new Wonitertand 
& achievement in 
Gift making and 
home decorating 






These four fascinating books 


will bring to life the skillful 
craftsman hidden in your fingers 


N your fingers lies more skill- 

fulness than you ever dreamed, 
waiting only for these four charm- 
ing craft books to bring it to life. 
“You have no idea how many 
lovely things you can make with 
the help of their 136 pages of il- 
lustrations and simple directions.” 


Fascinating gifts and 
home decoration articles 


Ir you would like to know how 
to make charming gifts for Christ- 
mas, birthdays and all gift occa- 
sions; for bridge prizes or party 
favors, you should have these 
books. They will show you how 
to make articles of decorative value 
for your ,home—a new desk set, or 
a vase or a new lamp shade, also 
inexpensive things for church fairs 
and bazaars. 


Perhaps you admire the present 
vogue of painted bedroom furni- 
ture. These books show you how 
to apply lovely colored decalco- 
mania designs, and tell you where 
to get the best decalcomanias. 


Volume Three, on LePage’s 
Gesso Craft, gives you a simple 
recipe for making your own ‘‘ Gesso,”’ 
which places at your disposal a 
wonderful new opportunity for 
making gifts and articles for home 
decoration. Articles as varied as 
picture frames and pendants. With 
LePage’s Gesso Craft you can 
give a Fifth-Avenue-look to many 
a five and ten cent article. Le- 
Page’s Gesso is not brittle and 
won’t crack. 

Volume Four, on LePage’s Toy 
Craft, shows you how to make all 
the toys children desire. What is 
more, boys and girls can make 
these toys themselves, finding hours 
of quiet fun on rainy days. 

Having become the owner of a 
set of these books, all these things 
and many more besides open new 
fields and new possibilities for you. 
And all four books, containing a 
far greater wealth of ideas, are now 
offered to you complete for only 
10 cents. ‘ 

Send this coupon and 10 cents 
for new LePage’s Craft Library. 








Gentlemen: 


Street 


City 








DMD caninncaveceset 


LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

73 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft Library. 
Please send a set of these four new books to: 


State.. 


(coin 




















Handy things to have 
on hand 


OR the every-day needs of 
the home, Dennison offers a 
































wide variety of useful articles. 
Keep them on hand. They keep 
things in order. They save time, 
trouble, and money. And they 


save you from the annoyance of make- 
shifts, because they are made for definite 


purposes. 


Read this list of handy items. These are 
only a few of the many things Dennison 
makes for home uses. They all contribute, 
each in its own way, to the ease and con- 


veniencé of housekeeping. 


Your stationer or department store, and | 
probably your druggist, has these handy ! 
Ask to see them. You 
will be pleasantly surprised to find so many 
of the little things you need so often, ready 


Dennison goods. 


and waiting for you. 


Or, you may send this coupon direct to 
Dennison’s, and samples will be sent you 
of the items you request, together with a 
catalogue of useful home supplies. The | 
samples will be mailed you at once, and 
they will prove to you their own daily 


usefulness. 


Marking tags 
Baggage tags 
Key tags 
Gummed labels 
Glue 


Mucilage 


Transparent gummed 
tape for mending torn 
books or music 

Cloth mending tape, for 
binding 

Paper napkins 















Paper tablecloths 
Lunch sets 

Paper towels 

Paper towel holders 
Shelf paper 

Tray covers 

Paper handkerchiefs 
Sealing wax 


Handy boxes, containing 
assortments of tags, 
clips, twine, rubber 
bands, glue, and other 
items in daily use 





DENNISON’S 


checked above. 





Name 


Dept. 1K, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me your free catalogue of handy 
household supplies, and samples of the items I have 





Address 
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rot whole wheat! Add golden years! 








Free—Sample package and book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


The fragrance of hot whole wheat! Delicious golden Wheatena! What an irresistible 
temptation to your appetite. How you relish each hearty, piping spoonful. And children, 
they just love Wheatena. Watch how eagerly they “dig” into this nut-brown cereal. Don’t 
be surprised if they ask for a second, or even a third helping. Give them all they want. 
There’s nothing better for them than this muscle-making, bone-building, health-preserving, 
easily-digested food that adds golden years to their lives and to yours. 

Just the plump golden kernels of choicest winter wheat are selected for Wheatena— 
roasted and ‘toasted, delicious golden heart, bran and all, to give that distinctive flavor 
and perfect nourishment. 

Get Wheatena today—for breakfast tomorrow. Your family will be grateful. 


a , The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


. 4). 
Try Wheatena Muffins [Ee 
¥% cup uncooked Wheatena, 1 cup sour milk, 34 
cup sifted flour, | tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon 


salt, 4 teaspoon baking soda, 1 egg 2 tablespoons 
melted butter. Soak Wheatena in sour milk 2 


rea 9 pcg igea pal parece Nature’s perfect food—on your table in three minutes 


mixed and sifted together. Add well-beaten egg 


oo ts tae gpa fa pe mate ve at less than 2 cents a pound. 
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Ilere is an amazing new kind of 
play which builds character and will 
wer, creates strong, Quick accu- 
rate — forms habits of industry ‘ 
nd'¢ riginality—in a natural, easy 

n weed way! This new kind of play—The Playbox—was 
inve onte d by Professor Ray C. Beery, President of the Parents 
wiation, an acknowledged authority on child training. 


ial Low Price Offer 











So convinced are we that every home needs Sex Book FREE 
Playbox that we are making, for a short a ae 
time only, an amazingly Jow price. You want Re ie ‘a ; ate 
your children to make the most of their b ie hich aha 
lives to be happy and successful. The a9 aati ental 
Playbox will help them to have confidence, the nts hil i ee 
nality, resourcefulness “as ir Fr os c bit 
Full description of The Playbox and special ean Ecce oP 
low price offer will be sent on request. No = if te pied ts 
obligation. Just send a letter or postcard, sex. Ask foracopy. 











The Parents Association pene? fui.o. 













Yives the 
Master 


— <r Touch 
ay. of the Chef 


KITCHEN ~ 
BOUQUET 





The Chef's 
flavoring 
Jor home 
cooking 


é 
Makes home cooking taste like the 
creation of an expert French chef. Just 
a dash of Kitchen Bouquet—and sours, 
stews, gravies and sauces take on a new 
and appetizing flavor and color. A re- 
markable liquid flavoring prepared 
from the aromatic juices of choice gar- 
den vegetables. 
Booklet containing many new 
recipes sent free. 

If your grocer can’t supply you send 10 
cents for generous size sample bortle. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 

New York City 


522 Fifth Avenue 
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Embroider Them 


Your towels, napkins, bed 
spreads, handkerchiefs. Every 
body’s doing it. Oneverything, 
with REIS: TICO FOUNDA 
TION LETTERS, Amateurs 
get same effective results as 
experts. Why? Ask your 
dealer for these latest im 
proved letters and monograms 
and learn with delight. 


REIS-TICO 


FOUNDATION 


LETTERS 


Maternitt 


ANE BRYANT Maternity ,STYLE BOOK 
_4 Clothes enable you to = 
dress stylishly during. all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as weil. 

























Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 
' Style Book FREE 
Style Book free, showing 


styles in Dresses, 
, Skirts and Corsets 
r Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for B: iby. Send loday. 


fone Bryant 4 "NewYork 


late 
Coats 
{ 





























If our 
represent- 
ative hasnot 
called on you 
yet to show you 
our supreme qual- 
ity, valuc-giving lines 
of artificial silk knit 
outer and under-garments 
in all the latest styles, by all 
means Ict us know so we can 
speed up that visit. It will be 
a real treat, we assure you. 
If interested in a high class agency 


proposition drop us a postal for 
complete information. Dept. A.A 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRIES.1 INC. 


140 West 42nd 
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“He won’t see you,” said Hadley with 
conviction. ‘You'll have to deal with 
him over the telephone or not at all.” 

“T think not.’’ Tyrell smiled. ‘‘ Very 
few people refuse to see me when I make a 
point of it.”’ 

“You don’t know Henry Gray.” 

Tyrell summoned the slouching turnkey 
to escort Hadley back to his cell. ‘I shall 
know him better when I come back,” he 
said. 

To Hadley’s ear there was something 
sinister in the quiet certainty of the voice. 
Absolute, unquestioning obedience, Tyrell 
had said; he had made no threats, and yet 
for the moment Hadley almost liked the 
steel-barred safety of his cell. 

Later, brought before an inattentive 
magistrate, he listened in bewilderment to 
legal procedure, to phrases that had no 
meaning. An assistant prosecutor seemed 
to regard the affair with no more interest 
than the sleepy-eyed man on the bench; 
another lawyer, who consulted occasion- 
ally with Judson Tyrell, entered on Had- 
ley’s behalf a plea of not guilty and 
casually suggested bail. The drowsy 
magistrate mentioned a figure that les- 
sened Hadley’s interest in the proceedings. 
They might as well make it ten million as 
ten thousand, he told himself; and he did 
not realize that the surety had been pro- 
vided until Tyrell led him, unchallenged 
by the court attendants, into a stuffy cor- 
ridor that ended at the street behind the 
building. 


HE Shepherd shrugged at Hadley’s 

eager question. ‘‘ Bail? Oh, that is the 
usual device. It would arouse too much 
talk at present, if the case were openly 
dropped; but there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this procedure. Presently, when 
the newspapers are interested in some- 
thing else, the matter can be quietly ar- 
ranged.”’ 

“But who'd put up ten thousand for 
me? That’s what I can’t understand.”’ 

“A surety company provided bond— 
also a common course. Its fee is no great 
matter, and I saw to that myself. You 
may repay me at your convenience. This 
way, please.”’ 

He touched Hadley’s shoulder as they 
reached a corner, and chose a careful 
course between shipping cases that half 
blocked the sidewalk before the rear doors 
of wholesale houses. There was no oppor- 
tunity for more talk until they came to the 
littered area at the back of Connery’s, and 
Tyrell gestured to the basement entry 
that Hadley had discovered for himself. 

“It is convenient sometimes to come 
and go without attracting notice.” He 
spoke casually, but again Hadley felt a 
stirring of vague fears. 

Tyrell unlocked the door of his rooms 
and motioned Hadley in. “I took the 
liberty of sending for your clothes,” he said 
as he led the way to a narrow bedroom 
overlooking the yard at the rear. ‘* You 
will find it more comfortable to spend a 
few days here. I prescribe a bath and 
change by way of beginning.’’ He smiled. 
“There is a remarkable amount of self- 
respect to be found in hot water and clean 
linen. I shall be in the study when you are 
ready.”’ He indicated a closed door. ‘‘ But 
take as much time as you please. There 
is no need for hurry.” 


IE WAS at his desk when Hadley found 

him later, and his niece rose at once 
from some clerical task at the table against 
the wall. Her glance met Hadley’s briefly, 
and she nodded without speech. He could 
feel his cheeks flushing as she went out. 
That glance had classified him, labeled 
him. He had a hot sense of injustice at 
the thought; she saw him, of course, as a 
clumsy; bungling thief, but she needn’t 
have let him see so plainly how she de- 
spised him. A blind, stupid desire to vin- 
dicate himself in her sight woke in him; 
he almost forgot for the moment that his 
business here was to play exactly the part 
to which that clear, contemptuous gaze 
assigned him. 


Tyrell seemed to guess something of his 
thought. “I’m afraid Beth clings to the 
poetic fallacy that we’re either white or 
black,’”’ he said mildly. ‘‘ You have also 
committed the unforgivable offense of 
putting her in the wrong by falling short 
of her original estimate. Women dislike to 
find their intuitions in error. Sit down.” 

Hadley took the chair he indicated. 

The gentle voice resumed. “I called on 
your friend Mr. Gray last evening.’”’ There 
was a brief pause. ‘You have singularly 
misunderstood him. I found him almost 
eager to help you—an old, sick, lonely 
man, tormented by the shadows in which 
he lives, in deadly fear of a deeper shadow, 
but otherwise a very human soul indeed. 
There is no mystery about Gray except 
that he is slowly going blind.” 


ADLEY was startled. Then, as he 

consulted his memories of Gray, he 
shook his head. ‘‘I don’t think that’s all 
that’s the matter with him,” he said. “ He’s 
afraid of something else too. I can’t be 
wrong about that.”’ 

“‘He’s afraid of almost everything of 
course. ‘All the dangers and terrors of the 
night’—the words mean something to a 
man whose world is made up of vague, 
mysterious shadows. But no miser would 
have dealt with you as he did, almost be- 
fore I asked it. You’ve misjudged him, 
Hadley. You have a real friend there, a 
better friend, I’m afraid, than you de- 
serve. It was Gray who paid for your bail 
bond.” 

“Not really?’” Hadley sat up. “ You 
mean he actually parted with money? 
Henry Gray?” 

‘At his own suggestion.”” Tyrell nodded 
diagonally. ‘‘I was obliged to explain my- 
self more or less—the work that I’m doing 
was my justification for forcing myself on 
him. He asked how it was supported, and 
when I told him by private contributions 
he instantly gave me the largest sum I’ve 
ever received—in cash too. Otherwise 
we have been rather pressed for funds 
lately—I might have found difficulty in 
arranging for your bail.” 

Hadley shook his head. “I certainly 
had a wrong idea of him. I’d have said 
that he’d be cut into little pieces before he 
gave up a dollar.”’ 

**Which may possibly incline you to be 
more temperate in forming these opin- 
ons,” said Tyrell gently. ‘‘The question 
that concerns us now is what to do with 
you,” he continued briskly. “I want you 
to stay here for a few days, till you find 
your mental balance again; but we ought 
to consider what comes after that. I sup- 
pose you haven't looked that far ahead?” 

Hadley spread his hands. ‘I suppose 
I’ve got to get away from here anyhow,” 
he said. ‘ You’re kind enough to say I’ve 
only been a fool, but they’ll never see it 
that way in Pittland. I’m done for here.” 


NATURAL mistake,’”’ said Tyrell. 

“Running away from the unpleasant 
consequences is the second step in the for- 
mation of a criminal attitude. You would 
spend your life looking over your shoulder, 
even if you did not persuade yourself that 
crime was the only profession open to you. 
No. You will stay here. We must think 
of something that you can do, in spite of 
what has happened.” 

There was a sound at the door, and 
Hadley came to his feet as Beth Tyrell 
opened it. 

“Supper,”” she announced. It was a 
brief, uncomfortable meal and Hadley 
rose, when it was over, with a sense of re- 
lief. 

Inthe shabby comfort of the living room, 
later, the girl took no part in the conversa- 
tion, sitting with her hands in her lap, her 
face in the shadow of the dark-green lamp 
shades, seemingly oblivious of her uncle’s 
talk. 

In his choice of a topic Tyrell displayed, 
Hadley thought, a singular want of tact 
and good taste; he persistently discussed 
Hadley’s adventure in the casual, matter- 
of-fact fashion in which he might have 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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No wonder the Bye-Lo Baby Doll has cap- 
tured the hearts of thousands of children 
the country over. It isthe most appealing, 
life-like image ofa real three-day-old baby 
imaginable. It sleeps and cries. 


Grace Storey Putnam, the sculptor, 
studied hundreds of babies over many years 
before she finally achieved this triumph. 
Its quaint face and soft little body appeal to 
everyone. Your little girl will just love it. 

For sale at leading toy and department stores. 
In seven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite imita- 
tions you can tell this genuine copyrighted Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll by the sculptor’s name imprinted on 
the back of the head, and her signature on the 
identification tag. If your dealer cannot supply it, 
write our Dept. 16A and we will tell you where 
you can get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine ‘‘K and K" Bye-Lo Baby 


Geo. Borgfeldt& Co.,111-119E. 16th St., New York 


Pace Strry lta 


Oviginator of the 
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OR more than three gen- 
erations doctors have used 
Robinson’s “Patent” Barley 
successfully in infant feeding. 


Leading specialists today rec- 
ommend it. 


Barley water prepared with 
this scientifically milled barley 
flour dilutes cow’s milk so that 
baby can readily digest it. 





ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT? 


BARLEY 











Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execution. 
Direct from the Nation's Capital. Mod- 
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Washington, b.c 
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FREE 10-DAY TUBE 


Send the Coupon 


eee: : 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. Make 
this remarkable test and find out. 


: 





Now!—A new way 


tan 








to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The 
way foremost dentists now are urging for 
dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums 





Please accept this remarkable dental test. 

See the marked difference 10 days will 

There's a stubborn film on your 

teeth which you fail to remove, and 

which this NEW way overcomes 
safely — scientifically 


make. 


ULL teeth, “off-color’’ teeth; 

gums that are softening, lack- 
ing firmness—modern science has 
made important, new discoveries in 
overcoming them. 


Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in your 
mouth, can add immeasurably to your 
appearance and attractiveness. 


This offers you a test without 
charge . . . the most remarkable, ac- 
cording to dental authorities, of all 


dental tests. In fairness to yourself, 
send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it 
invites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, 
but run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it .. 
viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 


. a slippery, 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open 
to bacterial attack. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause 
of pyorrhea and decay. 


You can’t have pretty 
teeth, unless you combat 
it. Highest authorities 
all tell you this. 


Brushing alone won't end it 


Many ordinary methods 


Send the coupon. Clip it now before you forget. 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FJ LM the worst 


You can feel it with your tongue 


do not fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. See if 
your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its dut.’. 


Now ew n.ethods are being used. 
A ‘ atifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why not try 
this new method 





which world’s authorities urge? 


Protect the enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 


batant which contains harsh grit. 
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y THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 884, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed byWorld’s Dental Authorities 





Only one tube to a family. 
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needless disagreeable work — no 
soiled diapers — no nursery chair 





scrubbin: 
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Sani-FLusH cleans the toilet bowl 
for you. Simply sprinkle in a little 
Sani-Flush—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. It leaves the 
porcelain sparkling white. 

Sani-Flush quickly removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations. 
Cleans the trap. Destroys foul 
odors. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Always keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
drug or hardware 
send 25c¢ for 


grocery, 
Store, oF 
a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


§ US. Pat. Orr. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Expectant Mothers 


—should write for literature that tells how Kiddie- 
Koop helps them regain and retain their health and 
strength after baby arrives—and why Kiddie-Koop 
saves the cost of three separate baby needs. 

Send today for this attractive, interesting litera- 
ture and the names of our local deale rs. 


E.M.TrimbleMfg. Co.,431CentralAve.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette. 
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Keepbaby healthy,, of 


Make baby’s habits regular with 
Little Toidey. 


Then baby will be 
healthy 


and you'll save yourself 


bowls toclean, Little Toidey locks 
Pad securely to the big 

\ seat by rubber- 
covered clamps. 
It’s sate and comfortable—folds com- 
pactly for traveling and visiting. 


MAKE BABY | Free book tells how 


**Make Baby Roegular’’ tells how to 

regulate your baby’shabits—how to 

make our baby healthy. Send to- 

day. It’s free. 

JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Gertrude A. Muller, Pres 

2316 Taylor St., Yort Wayne, Ind. 










Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method Leading 
Chicago System Endorsed by physi- 
cians, Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back aromas and FREE 


Decne NURSE'S EQUIPM 
Tndenenfens CHICAGO SCHOOL ‘OF NURSING 
benden oe 39-421 South Ashland Boulevard-Chicago 





g soar Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, lenteding two 
sets a saveouas, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


g Cards, $1.00 Write for samples, 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CQ., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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analyzed the failure of some honest busi- 
ness effort; his manner took Hadley’s 
guilt for granted and his interest seemed 
to lie only in the apparent oversights and 
blunders responsible for his defeat. 

“It wasn’t clever to keep the bonds 
with you,” he pointed out. “It would 
have been easy to check them in any par- 
cel room and mail the check to yourself 
under any name you liked, at the general 
delivery of any post office. Then, even if 
you were caught, you would have been in 
a position to bargain.” 

Unreasonably sensitive to the girl’s 
silent hostility, Hadley resisted the recur- 
rent impulse to justify 
himself in her sight, not 
only against the major 
imputation of guilty in- 
tent, but more especially 
against these reflections 
onhis intelligence. ‘‘ You 
see, I hadn’t planned it,”’ 
heallowed himself to pro- 
test at last. “It just 
seemed to happen.” He 
was puzzled by the relief 
he discovered in the tell- 
ing of even this half 
truth. 


LREADY he was sick 
of lies, sick of the 
false position to which his 
compact with Tim Geraghty had com- 
mitted him, ashamed of his double-dealing 
with these two people. Judson Tyrell had 
visited him in prison, had fed and sheltered 
him when no other home in Pittland would 
have opened its door. Hadley felt that he 
would have been able to respect himself 
better if he had really been the thief they 
thought him. He knew that something 
was wrong with the abstract ethics of this 
attitude, and yet he was defenseless 
against the self-reproach that he had eaten 
Tyrell’s salt in order to betray him. 

The telephone interrupted Tyrell in the 
midst of a gentle comment on the folly of 
unconsidered speech in the hearing of re- 
porters, the excellence of a dogged silence 
as an emergency defense. His tone 
changed as the elliptic interview proceeded. 


“What’s that? . . . You’re quite sure? 
Where is he now? . . . Good. . Don’t 
lose track of him till I get there. One of 


you can follow him if he leaves, and the 
other can wait for me.” 

He reached for his hat. ‘‘I’ll have to go 
out, Beth. Hadley, you’c better come too. 
I may need help, and this may have a 
bearing on your affairs bésides. It’s Gray; 
he’s just bought a ticket for Chia>!». I 
was afraid he would.’ . 

Hadley followed him down the dingy 
stairs to Johnson Court, puzzled and 
curious. Why shouldn’t Henry Gray buy 
a ticket to Chicago if he chose? Who had 
spied on him, and why should Judson 
Tyrell be informed? Why should they 
hurry out to interfere, unless —— 


FEEL partly respoi sible for this, you 
see.” Tyrell took Hadley’s arm. 
“When I saw Gray toda.’ he was in such 
a state of panic that I’m afraid he even 
suspected me. J fancied that he might let 
his nerves stampede him into some such 
folly as this. He was in a condition to run 
away from his own shadow. The papers 
took their cue from you and made him out 
a sort of romantic misér, and there was 
really a remote chance that some stupid 
fellow might try to bree x into the house. I 
sent acouple of men up there to keepaneye 
on the place, partly on that account and 
partly because I foresaw that Gray might 
do just what he’sdone. It would be too bad 
if we allowed this thing to drive him away 
from hishome. He’s in no shape to travel, 
and he’s far better off in his own house. 
We'll have to persuade him to stay there.”’ 
A slouching figure moved soundlessly 
abreast of them as they neared the station 
lights; the face was shadowed by a lowered 
hat brim, but Hadley seemed to know what 
it was like. He hated the shamed sense 
of complicity with this skulking, furtive 





shadow of the night. You couldn’t make 
crime romantic except at long distance, he 
told himself; at handgrips it revealed it- 
self for the cheap, dirty trade it was. 
Tyrell did not pause at the man’s whis- 
per. His hand guided Hadley diagonally 
across the street toward the mouth of a 
narrow alleyway between two dingy shops. 
Tyrell dropped his arm and took the 
lead. He stopped so suddenly that Had- 
ley’s foot struck his heel. A man was 
huddled in a shallow doorway, crowded 
into the corner, scarcely visible in the 
shadow, and yet, to Hadley’s quickened 
perceptions, unmistakably Henry Gray, 
the collar of a thin overcoat turned up 
about his chin, a felt hat drawn down over 
his eyes. “Come, Mr. 
Gray, this isn’t a safe 
place for you. We can’t 
let you take such risks.” 
Tyrell spoke briskly, as 
if there were nothing be- 
hind the speech but a 
friendly solicitude. 


ET hisvoicehadsome 

quality that made it 
easy for Eben Hadley to 
understand the fright in 
the answering whisper: 
““You’re mistaken. My 
name isn’t ig 

“Tt’s allright. We've 
only come to take you 
home. Hadley and I,” 
said Tyrell, as if he had not heard the futile 
denial. ‘‘We both feel a certain responsi- 
bility about this unfortunate affair and its 
effect on ygur peace of mind. You'll be 
quite safe in your own house, Mr. Gray— 
very much safer than anywhere else. 
You’re in no condition, physically, to 
stand up under the strain of travel. We'll 
just see you safely back.” 

To Hadley’s ear there was something 
deadly in the bluff cordiality of the tone, 
but it seemed to deceive and reassure 
Gray. “All right. I'll go back.’’ The 
whisper sounded very tired. “‘I was afraid 
it wasn’t much use ——’”’ 

“Not a bit.” Tyrell spoke heartily. 
“The very best place on earth for you is in 
your own room. You're quite safe there. 
If it makes you feel any better, you may 
as well know that I’ve stationed two men 
on guard outside, men you can depend ort 
They’ll really take better care of you than 
the police.” 

“All right,’’ said Gray again in the flat, 
weary undertone. “‘I’ll go home if that’s 
what you want.” 

““See if there’s a cab handy, Hadley.” 
Tyrell took Gray’s arm. 

Hadley, his nerves still on edge, stepped 
to the mouth of the alley and whistled to 
summon a taxi from the farther side of the 
street. As he helped Gray climb uncer- 
tainly into the car and felt the trembling 
of his tense arm, he resented the blind 
sense of panic that seemed to be communi- 
cated through the contact. He guessed 
what Tyrell was saying to the slouching 
man who had rejoined him on the pave- 
ment, and yet his obstinate distrust in- 
sisted upon finding a sinister suggestion 
in the thought of those two tamed wolves 
of Tyrell’s flock on guard again outside 
of Gray’s closed shutters. 





HE very thing! Ishould have thought 
ofitatonce.”’ Tyrell spoke suddenly 
as the car swerved into Whitney Street. 
“It’s the obvious solution for two of our 
problems. Here’s Mr. Gray, alone and ill 
and anxious, and here’s Hadley, out of a 
job and owing Mr. Gray a lot of thanks— 
and familiar, too, with Mr. Gray’s affairs. 
Isn’t it the easy answer to both difficulties 
to suggest that Hadley come and spend 
the next few months with you, Mr. Gray? 
He’d be a companion and a secretary 
and—and a kind of bodyguard, all in one.” 
“Anything you say.” Gray’s assent 
was voiced in the same beaten, apathetic 
whisper he had used before. He sat hud- 
dled in his corner, his face almost hidden 
between lowered hat brim and upturned 
collar, only his white beard visible in the 
varying light of the street lamps. 
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“Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
‘calluses on bottom of 
Freezone” 








Thoughtful Mothers 
after trial, never use 
any but the Cord Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


A marvel for comfort and 
health. Physicians advise 
its use. A million mothers 
rejoice in the beneficial re- 
sults. Then a year or more 
of service with no torn 
waists or stockings to mend 
is a great relief. 

Shoulder style for boys and 
girls 1 to 16 years, white or black 
web, 50c. Give age. 

Women’s sizes same style, for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 85c. Bust sizes. 

At dealer’s or we send postpaid 
at price given. Money back if 
not the best you ever had. 


A.M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Ia. 
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Fireless Cooker Range _ 
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for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless Range has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven 
for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off 
and fireless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 
SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cas* or eas’ oo vments. Low price will 
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Welcome as the suggestion was, Hadley 
couldn’t help thinking, ungraciously, that 
if Geraghty was right, if Tyrell was what 
Tim insisted he must be, nothing could 
have suited him better than to post one of 
his men inside that barred and shuttered 
house, just as he had already stationed two 
of his men on guard outside. 

VI 

HE muted hum of the buzzer signal 

startled Eben Hadley from his drowsy 
inattention to the dull novel with which he 
had almost managed to read himself to 
sleep. He jumped up from the narrow 
iron bed and put on his coat; in the hall, 
dimly lighted by the single bulb at the foot 
of the stairs, he turned toward the rear of 
the house and hurried to the shorter, 
darker passage that led past the head of 
the back stairs to the upper level of the 
wing. 

He knocked four times on the heavy 
door in which this second corridor ended, 
using the identifying rhythm on which 
Gray insisted. The latch rattled in a series 
of impatient clicks and the door swung in- 
ward under the thrust of his shoulder. By 
contrast, now, the passage behind him 
seemed brightly lighted; enough of its re- 
fracted illumination followed him through 
the doorway to emphasize the opaque 
gloom of the big two-story room of which 
the wing consisted. He stopped to orient 
himself with regard to the stairway that 
led down from the wide, bare mezzanine 
on which he stood to the main level of the 
room, and, shutting the door behind him, 
moved briskly through complete darkness, 
so accurately that his hand found the 
smooth balustrade rail precisely when he 
expected it. Already usage had trained 
him in this routine so that he could move 
in the darkness almost as confidently as 
Henry Gray himself. 

The familiar, whispering voice located 
Gray for him now. His ear had quickly 
acquired something of the blind man’s 
trick of substituting hearing for sight; he 
seemed, indeed, to see Gray instead of 
only catching the sound of that thin 
speech, to know that the old man lay on 
his deep-cushioned davenport under the 
overhang of the balcony, his thin, reedy 
figure composed and motionless, the in- 
evitable compress folded above his eyes. 

“All right, sir.” Hadley felt his way 
along the glass doors of the bookcases to 
the farther end of the room, where his 
fingers found the Chinese screen that half 
inclosed the small table with the reading 
light. 


E TOUCHED the switch, and a con- 
fined and shortened cylinder of light 
fell on the black table cover, scarcely miti- 
gating the murk of the room beyond the 
screen. Glancing past 
its edge Hadley saw 


“Twelve hundred will cover it, Tyrell 
says. A really pitiful affair, Hadley. 
You'll find some bills in the right-hand 
drawer, I think.” 

Hadley jerked at the glass knob of the 
old secretary desk, his scowl tightening at 
the sight of the neatly taped sheaves in 
the drawer. It had been replenished, he 
saw, since the last time he had been told to 
open it; at a guess there must be five thou- 
sand or six thousand dollars here now. 

“T don’t like it, Mr. Gray.”” He yielded 
to his impulse to expostulate. ‘‘ This isn’t 
safe; one of these days we’ll have a rob- 
bery here, and I’ll be blamed for it. I wish 
you’d keep your cash in your safe.” 

“I do, most of it, but I must spare my 
eyes all Ican. Opening the safe costs me 
too much pain to do it any oftener than I 
must. And there’s no danger of theft, I 
think. I share Tyrell’s faith in you, Had- 
ley; I believe you’ve learned your lesson.” 


HANKS.” Hadley spoke sharply. “I 

don’t like this business of giving 
Tyrell all the money he wants every time 
he asks for it much better than I like 
having the money loose in the desk. This 
makes over six thousand he’s had from 
you since I’ve been here. And he said 
you gave him something the first time 
he saw you too.” 

“Which was rather fortunate for you, 
wasn’t it?’’ Gray’s whisper was wearily 
ironic. ‘It is a pleasure and privilege to 
help Tyrell’s work, and aside from that, I 
feel that he gives me excellent value in the 
way of protection. You may not know 
that he keeps a very close watch on the 
house. After all the publicity that you se- 
cured for me, Hadley, I am inclined to put 
a very high estimate on that service.”’ 

“‘And now I’m afraid Mr. Tyrell will 
be getting impatient. I promised him 
you ‘d bring the money at once. ‘3 

“Very well, sir. Hadley counted out 
the required sum and replaced a surplus in 
the drawer. 

He glanced at the figure on the couch. 
Gray had not moved. His face was up- 
turned, the thick compress pressed tightly 
over the eyes. It would be perfectly easy 
to empty the drawer and forget to deliver 
any part of its contents to Judson Tyrell. 
He rejected the thought angrily. Tyrell 
was right; there was a thieving instinct in 
everybody. 

He snapped out the light and groped 
his way back to the stairs, a little more 
reconciled to his errand by the prospec of 
a walk. Except for these visits to the 
Shepherd, he’d stayed indoors ever since 
his arrival at Gray’s house, and the con- 
finement, agreeable at first with a reassur- 
ing sense of sanctuary, had begun to wear 
on his nerves. He could have endured it 
better if there had been more in the way 

of work, but except 
forahandful ofstereo- 





that his ear had been on 

accurate. Gray lay 
on the padded couch 
against the inner wall, 
and his thin fingers 
were molding the 
dampened folds of the 
compress so tightly | 
over his brow and 
eyes that distorted, 
swollen contours 
showed through the 
cloth. As always, a 
stab of compassion 
hurt Hadley. It was 
almost worse than 
actual blindness, he 
thought—this rem- 
nant of eyesight that 
Gray protected at the 











typed letters of re- 
fusal which he tapped 
out every day on a 
little portable type- 
writer, he did noth- 
ing in return for his 
lodging and food and 
generous wage. 


E WENT down 

the rear stairs to 
the spiced warmth of 
the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Bittler read in 
the light ofa kerosene 
lamp. The house- 
keeper amused Had- 
ley mildly; she was 
a broad, plump 
woman of fifty or 





























price of such pains 
and precautions. 

“T have an errand for you, if you’re not 
too tired.’ Gray’s whisper was weirdly 
audible in the shadowy silence of the room. 
“Tyrell has telephoned me about a very 
worthy case, and I’ve promised to see that 
it is attended to at once.” 

Hadley frowned. “Another, eh?” He 
spoke brusquely. ‘‘How much is it this 
time?” 


sixty, wholly preoc- 
cupied by a fear of 
losing flesh, a process which she regarded 
as inevitably preliminary to wasting dis- 
ease. “I’ve got to go out for Mr. Gray,” he 
told her. ‘‘Listen for his buzz, will you, 
till I get back?”’ 

She nodded placidly. “I wish you’d 
get him to let you read him this lesson 


(Continued on Page 214) 
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No guess work, no disappoint- 
ments—you know the exact cost 
before you start. The Bennett 
Book of Beautiful Homes shows 
among its 65 standard designs the 
home for which you are looking. 
Ask us for the names of owners 
near you. Talk with them particu- 
larly regarding the hundreds of 
dollars saved; note the fine design, 
solid durable construction, prac 
tical arrangement of rooms, and 
economy in upkeep. 


SAVE SUBSTANTIAL SUM 


Low prices are fixed and stand- 
ard, and according to the exclu- 
sive Bennett Ready-Cut way the 
cost of erection is very materially 
reduced. 








Your Book of Bennett Homes is 
waiting for you. Illustrates over 65 
charming permanent homes; 
also 10 styles of garages— 
free in U.S. east of Indiana 
and north of Ohio River; 
elsewhere sent on receipt 
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reading and will prove 
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Edition 


Century Edition sheet music. It is all 
sheet music can be—the very best edi- 
tion of the world’s very best music 


Canada) when you wbuy ‘ ‘Hungarian Rhap- 


your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Com- 
plete catalog of over 2300 selections free. 


that good music can be— 
yet its price is but I5c a 
copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY \ 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 
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and the more thrifty 
you are—the more you will appreciate 


Every note certified to be as the master wrote 
it. There isn’t a reason why you should pay 
more than the Century Price 15c, (20c in 


sody,” ‘‘Alpine Hut,” ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ ‘‘Cradle 
Song,”’ ‘‘Doll’s Dream,” or any of the other 
classical and standard compositions. Patronize 
the Century dealer. Century’s low price is 
possible only because of his small profit. If 


Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
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fit of materials moun to every member. 
Satisfaction guarant 

FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Write today, enclosing 2c stamp, for 
free book giving full particulars of this 
new and truly wonderful opportunity. 
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and Safeguard to Health 


brought to mithons of Homes 


by the use of FLY-TOX 


HE use of FLY-TOX is reflected in 

those beautifully immaculate, spar- 
klingly clean kitchens—absolutely free 
from the uncleanliness and dangerous 
taint.of flies and other insects. What is 
true of the kitchen is true of the other 
rooms in the house when FLY-TOX has 
been used. They are clean, healthful, with 
an atmosphere of utter purity. 

Only in the absence of flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects can a real measure of 
healthful cleanliness be had. 

A noted scientist states,‘ Disease-carry- 
ing insects have caused ten times more 
deaths than all the wars since the history 
of the world.” The chief entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture puts the 
uninterrupted progeny of a pair of flies 
in a single season at “ approximately five 
trillion, five hundred million.” And yet, 


Half Pint - - 50c Pint - - 75c 


it is a very simple matter to rid your 
house of these obnoxious, filthy, disease- 
carrying insects. Use FLY-TOX. Spray 
every room in the house. That fragrant, 
mist-like spray kills flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, roaches, moths and other insects. 

FLY-TOX is a clean, crystal-clear liquid. 
It is stainless. Though harmless to hu- 
mans and animals it is sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, ants and otherinsects. 

FLY-TOX has brought a new sense of 
cleanliness, a new and dependable safe- 
guard to health to millions of American 
homes. It has added a new summer com- 
fort—a house without flies or mosquitoes. 

You can get FLY-TOX at your retail 
dealer's. A trial sprayer is given free with 
every small bottle. But the hand sprayer 
is more widely used and generally rec- 
ommended. 


Quart - - $1.25 Gallon - - $4.00 


Gallons for hotels and summer camps 
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FLY-TOX is @ scientific insecticide. It was developed by 
Rex Fellowship at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
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eucdy 
and absorbent 


OYS can’t hurt Boott Towels. These 

sturdy towels are woven for hard 
wear. Yet the texture is so soft that it 
will not hurt the most delicate skin. 

Boott Towels are practical for every 
towel purpose—face, hand or bath. They 
are handsome enough for company. They 
are inexpensive and long-wearing, so that 
a housekeeper can always have a generous 
supply. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched 
Towels in packages of six from your Dealer 
or send 25 cents each to BOOTT MILLS, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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sometime. It’d do him good to understand 
just what’s the matter of him.’’ She ex- 
hibited a paper-bound leaflet which an- 
nounced itself as Lesson XII of Doctor 
St. Elmo Dimmick’s Course in Dynamic 
Dietetics, or Eating to Live. “‘I put on 
three whole pounds before I got to Lesson 
Number Four,”’ she continued. “‘It’s done 
wonders for me, this course has.” 

“T’ll talk to him about it,” said Hadley 
soberly. “But I should think you could 
manage it without me. You fix up his 
meals, don’t you? Can’t you just feed him 
what Doctor Dimmick recommends?” 

“T been doing it, ever since I started in 
to take up the course,” she interrupted 
plaintively, “but it don’t work. He hardly 
eats enough to keep a canary. The tray 
comes | back almost the same as I take 
it up.’ 

“T’ll talk to him,” said Hadley again. 

He let himself out into the shallow 
paved yard at the back of the house and 
walked as quietly as possible to the gate 
that gave on the service alley. The feel of 
the money in his inner pocket troubled 
him; he tried to resist the unreasonable 
anxiety as he fumbled for the latch of the 
gate. Three weeks of living in Henry 
Gray’s shadow world was infecting him, he 
thought, wiih some of Gray’s ideas. There 
wasn’t any danger 





E FOUND himself backed against the 

high fence, his hands over his head, a 
menacing pressure against his lower ribs. 
A harsh whisper invited him tosilence, and 
a hand explored his pockets with quick, 
patting motions. 

For a moment he was too startled to 
think, and then his mind cleared to dis- 
maying lucidity. He couldn’t afford to 
come back with a tale of robbery; his rec- 
ord wouldn’t tempt belief, either from 
Gray or Tyrell, unless he could exhibit 
confirmatory marks of struggle. And 
there was no chance of a struggle, with 
that gun muzzle jammed against his dia- 
phragm. 

“You’ve got good nerve,” he heard 
himself saying. ‘‘This’ll please the 
Shepherd He spoke almost with- 
out intention, snatching blindly at the ex- 
pedient without quite knowing what he 
was saying. 

The gun dropped so quickly that he 
stood for a moment with his hands still 
needlessly high, staring at the vague figure 
that seemed to crouch and dwindle. ‘‘ You 
a Shepherd’s crook? Gee! And I t’ought 
it was only the old bird. I didn’t know 
the Shepherd was in on this job; I ain’t 
stacking up against that bunch.” 

“Healthy for you not to.”” Hadley took 
his cue quickly. “Plenty of room left in 
the basin.” 

“You said a neckful!’’ The man whirled 
suddenly and raced toward the far end of 
the alley, his steps hardly audible. 

Hadley drew in a long breath. He 
turned in the opposite direction, walking 
more confidently. Evidently there were 
others who felt as Geraghty did about 
Judson Tyrell—people, he reflected, who 
were in a better position than Geraghty to 
judge. This footpad’s terror was cer- 
tainly more significant than any of the 
things on which Geraghty founded his sus- 
picions. Perhaps, after all —— 





E WAS still absorbed in troubled medi- 
tation when Geraghty stopped him at 
Tyrell’s doorstep. He felt small surprise at 
this, for he knew that the flat was under 
constant observation, and that Geraghty 
himself was very likely to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood whenever he could spare 
time from his office duties. The big man 
jerked his head toward Connery’s, and 
Hadley followed him into the noisy café, 
where they found a table as remote as 
possible from the bleat and blare of what 
passed as music. 
“Well?” Geraghty leaned forward. 
Hadley resisted a temptation to suppress 
his news, and told the story briefly. 
Geraghty’s ice-colored eyes glowed a 
little. ‘‘That’s something,’ he said. 


“‘We’re getting warmer. One of these days 
he’ uy try the real play, and then ——” 
“‘It seems to make sense for you,”’ said 
Hadley. “I’m blest if I can see any rime 
or reason in it.” 

“Beginning to find out that you don’t 
know it all, eh? That’s something, Eb. 
Here’s my dope: Tyrell framed the original 
play for Gray’s bonds. The idea was to 
get the stuff from you in New York . 

“Why take so much trouble? They 
could have led me into the same trap right 
here.” 





URE; but you wouldn’t have had to 

tell such a crazy story then. This lad 
is wise, I tell you. He doesn’t stop with 
getting the stuff. He frames his play so 
that somebody else is elected goat in ad- 
vance. The way this stunt was planned 
you were bound to look like the thief, 
weren’t you? Only a fool lie to tell when 
the thing broke. As it was, if Gray hadn’t 
called up a day or two ahead of time they’d 
have got by with it easy. I butted in 
sooner than they figured I could.” 

“Suppose that’s right, so far. How do 
you figure the rest of it? Why did they 
plant me in Gray’s house when they must 
know I’m not a crook? How are they 
going to use me?” 

“Two ways,” said Geraghty. ‘First, 
you get the lay of the land for them. You 
tell the truth about it because you’re 
straight, and you won’t beat ’em to it, for 
the same reason. Second, when the job is 
pulled off you take the blame. See it now?” 

“T see what you mean,” said Hadley. 
“But I don’t believe it—not yet anyway. 
I could have taken a lot more money 
tonight if that was the game. There was 
four or five times as much in that drawer.”’ 

“Chicken feed! They’reafter big money, 
I tell you. This charity stunt they work on 
Gray is just to give you a better chance to 
spot where he keeps the rest of it. It’s a 
cinch he’s got some good way of hiding the 
stuff, and they want the dope on it, so that 
when the play comes off they won’t have 
to hunt a minute.”’ He chuckled. ‘ You 
wouldn’t be up there for a second if Tyrell 
didn’t know you were on the level. That’s 
just what he needs. Gray has been testing 
you out by degrees, leaving money around 
loose and giving you all the chance in the 
world to grab it. You don’t. By and by 
he’ll get careless and tip his hand. You 
spill it to Tyrell, being not only on the 
level with him, but being dumb enough to 
think he’s on the level too. Whoosh!’’ He 
spread his hand expressively, and his face 
sobered. ‘This time you’ll be lucky if it 
only costs you a stretch in the stone house. 
Tyrell always tries to give us somebody to 
sit in the chair after a raw play.. Keeps us 
happy, see? I got a notion we’ve strapped 
in three-four lads that didn’t ever guess 
whose bill they were paying. That was 
Saul Polder’s scheme —— 


OLDER?” The name stirred an un- 

easy sense of something at once fa- 
miliar and terrible in Hadley’s thought, 
like the reviving fear of some forgotten 
ogre of childish dreams. 

“There was the real artist for you.” 
Geraghty spoke with a sort of reverence. 
“Back in the eighties, when they caught 
him, folks’d drop their voices and look 
behind ’em when they said his name. 
Scientific, he was—got away with twelve 
murders that we know about, and let four 
men swing for ’em. Madea business of it; 
insurance was his game. Probably we 
never found out half his jobs, and I’ll bet 
that when he died in his bed, wherever it 
was, the whole town put on mourning.” 

a ve heard of him,” said Hadley. “‘ But 
you’re wild when you put Tyrell in his 
class. That gentle little chap ——” 

“Polder was a gentle little guy, too,” 
said Geraghty. ‘‘The good ones don’t 
advertise, Eb. You'll see.” 

Hadley got to his feet, uneasy suddenly 
at the thought of keeping Judson Tyrell 
waiting. . 

Geraghty nodded. ‘‘That’s right. Bet- 
ter not start him wondering about you. 


(Continued on Page 217) 














So much simpler, so much easier, 
so much quicker—this new way to 
open cans! Turn the handle and 
the cleanly cut top is off. Opens 
square, flat or round cans. At your 
dealer’s, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. . . 
The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., 


Torrington, Conn. 


BLUE STREAK 


Housenoro Caw Openive Macuine - 














A Teapot that Makes 
Tea Lovers 


If you are a tea lover you will 
delight in your Hall China Tea- 
pot. If you are not fond of tea, it 
| may be because you have never 

yet tasted that delightful bever- 
age in all its delicacy and richness 
MW of flavor as brewed in a genuine 
Hall China Teapot. 

Most good dealers sell Hall 
China Teapots. If you don’t find 
them write for the folder on Tea 
Brewing and Teapots, and full 


information. y | 


HALL CHINA COMPANY : 
Largest 


Manufacturers of F ome Of 
Cooking China in the World 
Dept. J. East Liverpool, Ohio if J] 
| ! 4 / a 
f & 7p, 
'® 
TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof Chin: 
Tea Room Manaéers in Big Demaiid) 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, 10W 
opening every week are crying for trained managers. Shortage ac ute We 
receive daily calls for managers, assistant managers, hostesses, tabi di- 

rectors, buyers, etc.—both menand women. Big salaries paid to trained 
executives. We teach you entire business in your spare time—and put you 
in touc h with big opportunities. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Te: for 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. W-549, Washington, D.C: 
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' Corsets ' 


Are your hips | 


spoiling 


the straight line 
of your frock? 


HE natural tendency of a 
woman's figure to grow heav- 
ier about the hips steals on one so 
subtly that its progress is seldom re- 
alized until it is a matter of inches. 


If you would safeguard your 
figure you will insist upon a gar- 
ment which combines safe support 
for the region about the hips and 
lower abdomen with absolute free- 
dom and comfort. 


You can find 
such freedom and 
comfort in a spe- 
cially designed 


) te 
Spencer garment 


are never } without allowing 
sae mn / your figure to 
be Stores . spread out of 
ee shape. 














support 


Such a garment—whether it is 
a girdle, a belt, a corset or a surgi- 
cal corset—will not only slenderize 
your hips but its marvelous ease 
will bring you a new feeling of 
radiant vitality—and it is delight- 
fully inexpensive. 


The Spencer System, different 
from any other, recognizes the 
needs of your individual figure— 
not the “average” figure. Your 
Spencer garment is cleverly planned 
by the expert Spencer Designers 
froma complete chart of your figure. 

We have trained the Spencer 
Corsetiere to secure the necessary 
information about your figure needs. 

Until a diagnosis of your figure 
has been made, neither you, the 
corsetiere, nor we are competent 


This figure lacks proper 
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A specially designed Spencer 
will produce this effect 


to determine what the lines of 
your garment should be. This is 
the idea upon which Spencer Ser- 
vice is founded—a service which 
has proved of such benefit to wo- 
men that it has grown to be the larg- 
est business of its kind in the world. 


Look in your local telephone 
book under “Spencer Corsetiere.” 
If you do not find her, mail the 
coupon below and we will send 
her to you promptly. There is no 


‘obligation of any kind. 


SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY + 


fhe Berger Brothers Co. 


141 DERBY AVENUE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


7 r ag 


Note:—The Spencer Designing 
System creates flexible reducing 
corsets, Spencerettes, girdles, belts, 
surgical corsets—everything a 
woman needs for style, comfort 
and support. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
: 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet ‘‘ Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,”’ and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name 


Address 


If you want to make money 


We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corse- 
tieres. Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested 
check square for full details. 
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Corner of Gold Med- 

al Kitchen—where 
Miss Betty Crocker 
and her staff Kitchen- 
test samples from 
each batch of Gold 
Medal Flour. 



























Kitchen-tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested flour agri rong 


exquisite — nourishing—a triumph! 


One of the new delightful recipes created by Miss 





Betty Crocker in the Gold Medal Kitchen. New 
ones 4 t ime. Kitchen-tested recipes witl 
How 2,000,000 women have learned to make “eed Bye lle 3 sage Hype andi 
we you bake! Send for the Gold Medal Home Service 
perfectly delicious small breads and Recipe box. Read Miss Crocker’s unusual offer. 
pastries every time they bake 
LMOST every woman knows The Gold Medal Kitchen-test ence carefully select the choicest ; 
those heart-breaking days, om every batch of flour guar- wheat. Before they mill it they : 
when—in spite of everything—her gntees you uniform results— Wash every grain in clear running : 
ae nee x os a . 5 Tp ¥ P : : = ; as 
biscuits or cookies or pastries insist in all your baking water. Then samples of each My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes - 
on turning out wrong. You blame batch of flour are sent daily to the a 
yourself perhaps. Yet only too often it is the flour! Gold Medal Kitchen. S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also is 
creating and testing delightful new recipes. 
At least one-half of all baking failures can be traced In this cheerful kitchen, Miss Betty Crocker and — xa eps all these guaran gran 
. | is Cards an ed them In neat wooden xes. quic 
directly to the flour! her staff bake from these samples. They bake all catiby: biden al shined: ies andiuiiae atiihedin 
y P 44 


in ll breads and ies. 
kinds of small bread pararies These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost 


For often the same brand of flour may not always 
And each batch of Gold Medal Flour must stand us exactly 70c each. We will send you one for 


actin the same way. It may never vary chemically. 


- ; : ; : . Py ad that price. And as fast as we create new recipes 
And yet it may act differently almost every time hed quired this ae speed tant agente’ abso we mail them to you free. Just think—new Kitchen- 
you bake. Hence so many baking failures. ute uniformity, Mach sack must bake right for you tested recipes constantly! 
So th i ll b his 4 “ill before it leaves our mills. If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 
o the only way a ms er Can be sure as our WI like, just send us 10c to cover 
act the same way in your oven every time—is to The Gold Medal Unqualified cost of packing and mailing. 
Kitchen-test a sample of each batch —by actually Guarantee to You— Check the coupon forwhich- 
baking with it before he allows it to enter your 4 & of Gold ' pt es ae 
recipes or the comple e 0. 
Ra Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your a ee 


; rocer. [ry it out as much as you please. 
That is why every batch of e y you P 


Cold Medal Flour receives If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried (Jett Guochvv 








thie Kitchenaicsit. To save and if it does not produce the most uniformly good Rend dimgeii nial.” I adel dithde aeoalee siti ’ 
: : ; results, you may at any time return the unused (TTT tte ent eneeescoeonscccey ie 
you from costly experimenting its, y y y « MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
when you bake. portion of your sack of flour to your grocer. He =! — Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 109 
vs , : ' Minneapolis, Minnesota i 
“ pay £0 back your full purchase price. We — 1 1 gnctosed find 70c for your Gold Medal 
- e will repa im. 1 Home Service box of Kitchen-tested ; 
Tested in a Kitchen pay : recipes. (It is understood I receive free 
; Eventually —every woman will use only Kitchen- | _ 3! new recipes as they are printed.) 
Just Like Yours pay i. It is as one way you can ‘nd eet tes i O Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 
. 1‘ 
. . ° . ee ic me San MI, IR ee ee NR 
First the Gold Medal millers — every sack will always act the same way in your!" 
° ° ° DROME, 5 «vss acon nesten 
with their 60 years of experi- oven. Why not now? cS ee ee oe eee a 
Why Not Now? y P d ‘ “h  OREE ES, OU State 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station weco cooking talks for women. 10:45 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- (GotpMeparStation) each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 46.4M Home Service Department. 


“Service to the Northwest” 
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Shade Rollers 
and Shade Fabrics 











ONCE you have experienced the utility 
and luxury of an Olympia Comfortable 
you will want no other bed covering. Made 
with cotton, wool or down filling—new and 
sanitary material only—and having “warmth 
without weight.” Beautiful designs and 
colorings to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme are shown in our Free Illustrated 
Catalog. 

Write for it, mentioning your dealer’s name, 
and the catalog will be sent you. 

R. BLANKENBURG CO., Mfr’s 

2401 Ellsworth Street Philadelphia 


Olympia 


Comforta bles, 
4 ete 2 / 


Name in Gold School Sets 


FREE with each Set— Pencil Sharpener, & 6-inch Ruler 
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. Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
as -ATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold. 50 cents 
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tp 7 Three Assorted lead Pencils, Name in Gold, Holly Box. 30 cents 
te) Box of Six Pencils 50 cents; No. 12 H— Box of Twelve 75 cents 
= Irder by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
rices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


Oldest & Largest Mfrs. of Advertising Lead Pencils 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. 32420. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Watch your step, Eb. We’re both fooling 
with trouble. Better tell him I stopped 
you. He knows it anyway.” 

Hadley tried to shake off a formless fear 
that followed him up the dingy stairway 
and left him only when he stood in Judson 
Tyrell’s reassuring presence. It was im- 
possible to doubt or fear the man when 
one stood face to face with him. Of the 
two the girl was the more mysterious and 
formidable, Hadley thought, as he met her 
even, steady gaze. There wasn’t, there 
couldn’t be, he told himself, any shadow 
of evil connected with the old Shepherd. 

“‘T’d have been here sooner, but Ger- 
aghty stopped me,” he said. ‘‘And I came 
near losing the money too.’”’ He described 
the adventure in the alley briefly. ‘Lucky 
I tried that bluff, wasn’t it? I didn’t know 
you had such a reputation, sir.”” He spoke 
lightly, as if it had never seemed anything 
but a joke that the mention of the Shep- 
herd’s name should terrify a footpad with 
a ready gun. 

Tyrell eyed him soberly. ‘‘Indeed? I 
took it for granted that Geraghty would 
have told you,” he said mildly. ‘He is 
very well aware of it. In point of fact it is 
not altogether undeserved, “although, of 
course, exaggerated in whispered rumor, 
as such things must be. You brought the 
money ?”’ 


ADLEY handed him the bills in silence, 

dazed by the calm-voiced admission. 
Even now his mind rejected it; he couldn’t 
believe that Judson Tyrell was anything 
but what he seemed, no matter if the evi- 
dence was given by Tyrell himself. 

““Good.”” Tyrell dropped the money 
carelessly on the table. “‘Mr. Gray is a 
very useful acquaintance. Not many men 
are as generously sympathetic as he, and 
of these few almost none are in the habit of 
keeping large sums in cash within instant 
reach. Tomorrow would have been too 
late in this particular case.’”’ His tone 
changed slightly. ‘I suppose by this time 
you must have learned a good deal about 
Mr. Gray’s affairs. You know, for in- 
stance, that he keeps a good deal of money 
in the house?” 

“‘T guess so.”” Hadley spoke reluctantly, 
fighting back the suspicion that woke at 
the question. “‘He’s rather careless about 
it. There was a good deal more in the 
drawer from which he told me to take this, 
and it wasn’t even locked.” 

“He evidently trusts you,” said Tyrell. 
“You could have taken more if you had 
wanted to?” 

Hadley nodded. 

“It would not be wise, however, to make 
experiments in that direction.”’ The voice 
was as gentle as ever, 
and yet Hadley felt 
a new quality in the 
tone. “You realize 
that, of course?” 

“Of course.’” Had- 
ley was conscious of 
Beth Tyrell’s gaze, 
although he avoided 
it. This might be 






“Oh, yes. But I remember reading about 
it. If there was any good in Polder 4 

“Less perhaps than in most, but it was 
there. You know the details? How he 
was captured?’”’ He paused, and went on 
when Hadley shook his head. ‘‘He would 
have escaped, even after the police had 
stumbled on the chance clew that pointed 
to him; he had a native instinct for dis- 
guise, and I think he would have managed 
to get away if it hadn’t been for his dog. 
The little beast had been shut up when the 
police took possession of the house, but he 
broke free and followed Polder and found 
him in the act, almost, of boarding a train. 
The patrolman on duty at the station knew 
the dog, and Polder was taken.”’ 

“And you argue that because the dog 
was attached to him, there was something 
in him that wasn’t altogether bad?’’ Had- 
ley shook his head. “I don’t think it 
follows. Dogs don’t discriminate.” 





“DERHAPS not. I should hesitate to 

put it quite so definitely; but it was 
not the point I meant to make. The point 
was that Polder cared for the dog. When 
he was in prison, awaiting trial, he begged 
to have the dog with him; afterward, when 
he was waiting for—for the rope, he was 
allowed to see the animal, the only crea- 
ture on earth, apparently, to whom he 
cared to say good-by. And yet he owed 
his capture to the little beast. A man al- 
together bad would have remembered 
that, I think.” 

Hadley nodded, impressed and, in spite 
of what he remembered of Polder’s career, 
a little touched by the thought of that 
farewell scene. ‘‘I’d never heard of that,”’ 
he said. ‘I’ve always thought of him as a 
kind of unnatural monster, a great criminal 
genius of course, but oF 

“That has been the common opinion,”’ 
said Tyrell. ‘‘It exaggerates. I think in 
both directions. Polder was the reverse of 
unnatural in simple fact. Man in his nat- 
ural state has no respect at all for human 
life; he tends, even in highly civilized con- 
ditions, to envy and glorify the spectacular 
killer. Polder was merely a throw-back, a 
primitive, in his attitude toward other 
men’s lives and property.” 

Something in the tone jarred on Had- 
ley’s nerves. He was repelled by this calm, 
academic apology for murder, murder in 
cold blood for petty profit. The room 
seemed close and hot and small, and his 
throat ached for the open with the same 
suffocated feeling he had encountered when 
the cell door closed after him. 








“TT IS true of course that Polder learned 
his lesson. ‘‘ There is that to be said 
in favor of his intelligence. After his 
escape he had the wit to avoid crime.”’ 
“How can you tell 
that ?’’ Hadley spoke 
with an effort. “‘Was 
he ever caught again, 


the death cell? I 

thought 3 
“‘He was never 

heard of after that. 








merely part of Ty- 

rell’s system of reforming a man he be- 

lieved to be a thief, or it might be 
“Good. I thought it best to mention it. 

Ishan’t again. Sit down. It’s still early.” 





ADLEY obeyed, rather against his will. 

He listened to Tyrell’s talk in a di- 
vided mood, scrutinizing every speech now 
for a possible hidden meaning, and re- 
buking himself always for the doubt. 

The Shepherd cantered blithely on his 
hobby, pointing his theories with fact. “It 
is safe to say that no man ever lived who 
was either altogether good or bad,”’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘In the very worst ——”’ 

“‘How about that wholesale murderer 
you read of sometimes?’”’ Hadley thought 
suddenly of Geraghty’s reference. ‘‘Pol— 
something?” 

Tyrell looked up quickly. ‘‘Saul Polder? 
It’s rather odd that you should mention 
him. I’ve been thinking of that case lately. 
It must have been before your day.” 


Pav. Which ‘argues, I 
think, that he gave 
the police no further chance to interest 
themselves in him. If he is still alive he is 
probably a respected member of his com- 
munity.” 
‘Could he be alive, after all this time?” 
“He was under thirty at the time of his 
trial, and that is less than forty years ago. 
He would be a few years short of seventy.” 
Hadley got to his feet. It seemed to him 
that his thoughts must be legible in his face, 
that those pale, mild eyes that rested so 
calmly on his must read his look like print. 
Even as he stumbled on the worn treads of 
the stair and emerged into the tawdry, re- 
assuring lights of the court, his fear followed 
him. It was the wildest kind of guesswork, 
pure, crazy speculation, without a color of 
basis in fact and yet every cell of his brain 
believed it, believed that Judson Tyrell was 
only a new name and a sound disguise for 
the man who had been Saul Polder. 


(Continued in the October Home Journal) 


after he broke out of | 





AWE True 


He” often have you wished 
for a Perfect Vanitie! It’s a 
wish come true—no more grit- 
ty cake powder! The Norida 
Vanitie was invented to carry 
your Favorite Loose powder 
wherever you go without spill- 
ing. Enjoy always a velvety, 
radiant beauty that only loose 
powder can bestow. Just right 
to slipin your purse, exquisitely 
engraved, gilt orsilver,and filled 
with Fleur Sauvage [Wild- 
flower} Poudre. Refill it with 
your Favorite Loose Powder. 
Worth many times its cost. Buy one 
at any toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 


from Norida Parfumerie, 630 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Double 
Powder and 
Rouge, $2 


Single 
Powder only 
$1.50 
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Bunny 
Toothbrush 
Holder 


The little folks 
love him and are 
glad to give daily 
care to their teeth 
with Bunny 
standing close by. 
Made of wood— 
hand decorated. 


No. 5057 50 cents 





Lemon Plate 


of canary color frosted glass, hand decorated with 
fruit and blossoms. With bone lemon fork decora- 
ted to match. An exquisite addition to the tea serv- 
ice. Guaranteed safely packed. No. 5025 $1.50 





Send for our Gift Guide (mailed free) containing 
several hundred dainty and practical gifts for all 
ages and tastes. It will make your 
Christmas shopping easy. Yours for 
the asking. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 10, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





















KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 


10 DAYS 
FREE 
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Rel OTECHOR 


Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worn in any 
style of shoe—outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 
ept. 


425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
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Here’s a rug you will like better 
the longer you live with it 


HE trouble with most expensive 

things — rugs included —is that 
there is generally an unpleasant after- 
feeling. “I spent more than I intended,” 
you say to yourself when it’s too 
late. From that moment your rug 
becomes one of your worry-centers. 
You're always dreading spots or 
the children’s bread and butter — 
butter-side down . ..Too expensive 
rugs have this big drawback: They're 
usually too expensive to live with. 

Keep in mind when buying a rug 

that it should be a good, honest, 
livable, usable rug which can be walked 
on and played on without giving you 
heartache. The Sanford Beauvais /s such a 
rug. Beautiful it is—as you will acknowl- 
edge the moment you see it. 


It wears and wears 
It is, however, only when you come to the 
practical, livable qualities of the Beauvais that 
you can check, by definite record, how good 
it is. Willit wear? Phenomenally. Twenty, 
twenty-five and even more years of wear— 
that wear was woven into the rug. The 
Beauvais, to commence with, is seamless. 
There’s not an edge within the area of the 
rug to start wear. Its pile is of pure 
wool — and nothing but wool — closely 
woven wool which rises into a deep, luxuri- 
ous pile that the feet like. The rug’s solid, 
closely woven back helps it to hug the floor 
and prevents wrinkling. You can ask no more 
of arug than you can getin Sanford’s Beauvais. 


Wide range of design 
Ask to see Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs. They 
come in a wide range of designs and colors. 
Their tints were chosen from among 1700, 
and the colors are of that uniform clearness 
that is obtainable only with pure selected 
wool and good dyes. They come in Oriental or 
Chinese designs, two-tone effects, and many 
other exclusive designs inspired by rare and 
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ancient motifs. They come in sizes from 
12 ft. by 15 ft. down to scatter rugs, includ- 
ing hall-runners—the 9 ft. by 12 ft. being 
the most popular. All may be had in match- 
ing patterns; all are seamless. The name 
Beauvais (pronounced Bovay) is stamped on 
the back. Look for it. 

Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs and 
carpets since 1838. They started with the high- 
est possible standards of rug making; they have 
never lowered them —and that is the reason 
dealers today have so much confidence in these 
rugs. Most department stores, 


To the left is shown Rug No. 3861. This rug is strictly 
tapestry in design and colors and was made from an 
original French rug brought to this country by Mr. John 
_— It reflects the beauties of the tapestries for 
which France is famous. 


Below is shown Rug No. 4000. The design of this 
strikingly beautiful rug was taken from an old 
vase of the K’ang Hsi period. In this period of 

“vigorous glory’? (1662-1722) many of the finest 
examples of Chinese art were produced. 





VALUABLE BOOK — FREE 


Illustrated in colors 
‘How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your Home.” 
A booklet filled from cover to cover with sugges- 
tions —how to choose rugs in harmony with your 
home, how to get the longest wear 





rug dealers and furniture houses 
carry Sanford Beauvais Rugs. If, 
however, you cannot procure 
them, write us and we will send 
you the name of the nearest 
merchant who carries them. 


a) 








It has a cushion-like tread with a resilient 


from rugs, how to determine quality 
when buying—all helpful informa- 
tion. It is richly illustrated in full 
colors, and gives you color-harmony 
suggestions for various rooms. We 
will mail you a copy free upon re- 
quest. Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
295 Fifth Ave., Dept. 53, New York 
City. Millsat Amsterdam, New York. 











nap that comes right back. 











LOOK FOR THE 
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Bubbson's Choice 


T WAS a queer-looking old 
[x which Bubbson found 

under the rubbish in the cellar 
of the house he had just bought in 
Teaneck, New Jersey. It looked 
for all the world like the picture of 
the lamp which was rubbed by Aladdin, 
in the Arabian Nights story. Bubbson 
took the lamp out into the sunlight of the 
back yard to inspect it. Covered with 
the incrustation of age and neglect, still it 
looked like something more than an ordi- 
nary Oriental antique lamp like those which 
are so skillfully fabricated in Brooklyn. 

In trying to decipher what looked like 
strange engraved words upon the lamp, 
Bubbson accidentally rubbed it. There 
was a clap of thunder, a quick darkness, 
and—yes, you've guessed it! The genie 
responded to the call of the lamp. He 
stood before Bubbson and said hoarsely: 

“You have called me! Iam here! What 
do you wish for?” 

Bubbson was not the kind of man to 
be surprised at anything. He had com- 
muted over the Erie Railroad before he 
came to Teaneck. 

“Are you a genie?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” was the surly response. 
The genie slowly took form, and seem to 
Bubbson to be a wizened, deformed old 
man, with a withered and leathery face. 

“You are not much of a genie,’”’ said 
Bubbson, disappointed. 

“You're right about that, Bubbson. 
I’m what is left of a once flourishing and 
imposing genie. You wouldn’t look any 
more like a genie than I do if you had 
spent twelve thousand years responding 










picture had been printed in every impor- 
tant periodicalin the world. Great Britain 
sent a special ambassador to invite Bubb- 
son to reside in that kingdom and live in 
Buckingham Palace. He was offered part- 
nerships in all the great banking firms in 
Wall Street. The Bubbson mansion—the 
family moved to Long Island—became 
the Mecca of the world’s golfers. Govern- 
ors of all the states except Texas asked 
Bubbson to tell them what kind of knick- 
ers he wore. Little children, the sons and 
daughters of golfers, were ordered to read 
the life of Bubbson, written by Gamaliel 
Bradford and Lytton Strachey. ‘Every 
American-born child had a chance to be 
a Bubbson”’ was the siogan taught in the 
public schools. 

One night a war broke out in Europe, 
and the Emperor of China was accused of 
cannibalism—but the news of both was 
relegated to the inside pages of the news- 
papers, because that afternoon Bubbson 
had gone around a specially built 18-hole 
course in the usual 54. 

The next morning the lamp genie died 
of chagrin. Bubbson had outguessed him. 

FREEMAN TILDEN. 


The Sedentary ‘Rover 


SING the waves and the wind that raves 
And the reel of the swinging mast. 


Oh, bold I’d fly o’er the alkali 
Wherever my fancy led. 

But I know, perforce, if I mount a horse 
I’ll spend a week in bed. 


Where cliffs uplift in drift on drift 
Their burden white of snow, 

I’d climb and crawl, nor think at all 
Of chasms vast below. 

A mountaineer, immune to fear, 
I’d thrill to breakneck sport. 

But I dare not go. Alas, I know 
My wind is far too short. 


I sing the waves and the wind that raves. 
I chant adventure’s lure 

And men who dare the rock face bare 
With muscles strong and sure. 

I sing the horse and his frantic course, 
The song his hoof beats ring. 

But I shan’t try these pastimes. I 
Would rather sit and sing. 

—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


IX-YEAR-OLD Dorothy and her eight- 

year-old brother were discussing the 
knowledge of their respective teachers, 
and Dorothy was getting the best of the 
argument. ‘ Well, anyhow,” declared the 
brother, “ youand your teacher don’t know 
what ‘incomprehensible’ means.”’ 


Dictated in FHtollywood 


ISS CLICKER,” said the 

weary looking secretarial 
person to the equally weary look- 
ing typist, ‘‘I’ll dictate these re- 
plies if you are ready. Sorry to 
keep you overtime.” 

Registering professional resignation, the 
typist opened her notebook and held a 
sharpened pencil at attention. 

“Miss Grace Fanley. My dear Miss 
Fanley—No, don’t take that. Say, My 
dear Grace—no, make it Gracie. Yours of 
recent date received and contents care- 
fully—Cross that out, what am I think- 
ing of? My dearest Gracie. My mamma 
has just opened and read to me your dar- 
ling little letter about—about—let’s see 
what the young nuisance says, anyway — 
don’t take that. Oh, yes—about how 
much you like my latest picture, The 
Baby Banker. In reply would state—there 
I go again, cut that business talk out. It 
gives my mamma and me a great deal of 
pleasure to think that thousands of little 
boys and girls all over this big country are 
made happy by seeing me act. Follow on 
from there with form letter No. 6 about 
her having a pet pussycat named Boo-Boo 
and loving to play with dolls and wind 
up by saying—er— Wishing your mamma 
would let you come out here—it’s two 
thousand miles away so we’re safe—and 
play with me in my lovely new bungalow, 
I beg to remain, very truly yours—Darn! 
Don’t take that. Make it read, Your lov- 
ing little friend, and I'll sign it. 

“Now for the next one, and after that, 
the next. Gosh, it’s a fearful strain being 
social secretary to a five-year-old movie 


to the lamp rubbings of a lot of poor fish _[ would not quail from the sea-swept rail; “Oh, I know,” cried Dorothy, jumpingup star!” -~A. H. FOLWELL. 
who have been lucky enough to find that I’d laugh at the tempest’s blasts. and down in her excitement over scoring 

lamp. But what do you wish for? Don’t Ona schooner free is the place I'd be, another point; “it means ‘income tax. Owed to Bills 

keep me standing here all day. You have Just one of the crew that manned it. ee s ” ; ; 

one wish. Whatever that wish is, it shall Today, I’d ship for an ocean trip He Knew His Tables (With possible apologies to Poe but none 


be granted. 

“T thought three wishes went with this 
lamp.” 

“It has been reduced to one wish, owing 
to my age, and also to the fact that one 
asinine wish is just as effective as three. 
Come on, then, what shall it be? Do you 
want jewels, gold, power? Do you want 
to fly like the birds, swim like the fish, or 
would you rule over a kingdom? I can get 
you anything, practically. Want to be a 
motion-picture actor? Or would you pre- 
fer to be a great musician? Say the word.” 

A shrewd and acquisitive glimmer came 
into Bubbson’s eyes. “* None of those,”’ he 
answered. “‘I merely want you to fix it so 
that I can go around the most difficult 18- 
hole golf course in the world in 54.” 

The genie laughed hollowly. ‘You 
idiot,”’ he exclaimed. ‘I offer you wealth 
power, glory, anything in the universe, 
and you ask to be allowed to go around a 
senseless golf course in 54. To punish you 
for your insane vanity. I grant your re- 
quest. Take your clubs and go out to the 
nearest links this afternoon, and you'll 
find your wish come true.” 

The genie vanished. So did the precious 
lamp. That afternoon Bubbson went to 
his golf club and did the 18 holes in 54. He 
scarcely knew how he did it. The ball had 
a strange way of falling in exactly the 
right spot. He did every hole, difficult or 
easy, in exactly three strokes. 

A great gallery gathered to see Bubb- 
son’s performance. Hitherto he had had 
a handicap of 36 for the course. The club 
professional gave up his work and followed 
Bubbson around. He threw up his hands 
in despair. “‘The man is a marvel,’’ he 
exclaimed limply. 

Bubbson took his honors easily. The 
genie from afar chuckled maliciously. 
“Bubbson is the biggest fool who ever 
rubbed the lamp,”’ said the genie to him- 
self. “He might have had riches and 
power beyond belief. Instead, he chose a 
bauble of vanity.” 

But the genie was wrong. Bubbson, like 
most any good commuter, knew his busi- 
ness. Within three months Bubbson’s 


But my stomach wouldn’t stand it. 


On a dun cayuse with the reins hung loose 
I’d gallop the Western plain 
Where the gopher dwells, and the sage- 
brush smells 
Would tickle my nose again. 


““T CAN tell you how much water runs 
over Niagara Falls to a quart,” as- 
serted the young man at the climax of the 
dispute. 
“Well, how much?” 
“Two pints.” 






































BRIDE: ‘‘I’M GOING TO DO A ROAST. WILL YOU SEND ME A LEG 


OF LAMB?’’ 


““SORRY WE ARE OUT OF LEG OF LAMB” 
BRIDE: ‘‘ALL RIGHT, MAKE IT A LEG OF BEEF—AND I GUESS I’LL 


TAKE IT WITH ME’”’ 


to my dealers) 


ING a song of bills and bills; 
Urgent bills; 
Unpaid bills! 
Every first the postman kills 
Any joy in life for me 
By a sordid stack of bills, 
Ominous in quantity. 
How he chills 
All my fervor, and instills 
With his bills 
Thoughts that sadden, hurt and madden, 
Banishing all things that gladden; 
Ruminations that array 
In a weird, fantastic way 
Schemes to pay. 


Oh, you bills, bills, bills, 

How much woe your presence spills! 
Bills for hats and bills for shoes; 
Bills for photographic views; 

Bills for unread sets of books; 

Bills for renovating looks; 

Bills for gas and bills for coal— 
How you make me sick of soul! 


Bills for causes newly coined; 
Bills from clubs I meekly joined; 
Bills for lectures, readings, teas; 
Bills for pills and doctors’ fees; 
Bills for this and bills for that— 
Your departure leaves me flat. 


Sing a song of bills and bills; 
Urgent bills; 
Unpaid bills! 
Necessary human ills! 
By the laws of etiquette, 
When you come you must be met. 
Even this I should not mind, 
If you were the greenback kind. 
—ELIAs LIEBERMAN. 


Cfame Deferred 


“TT WAS one by the Village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington——’”’ 
So penned the poet whose “‘ Revere”’ 
Keeps fresh a “‘ famous day and year.” 
The Village clock! No mention, none, 
Of other clocks in Lexington! 
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Just published! esac ase 
DhisAdvance Style Forecast 
forl1926 


Here are the correct Fur Styles for 1926—accurately 
described and shown on living models. These are the furs 
and fur styles that will be worn by the fashion leaders of 
America. This book is also a complete guide to fur quality 
and unequalled values. 

Know facts given in this 
quality—what furs wear longest—the true names as well as 
trade names of furs—see the low prices quoted on quality 
furs in this book before buying any furs anywhere. 


Tit Asmiversary Sale 
Now Going on~Reduced Prices 


The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht’s catalog 
has been won by seventy years of service. To know the 
facts given in the new and entrancingly interesting Albrecht 
catalog will save money and guard against error in your 
choice of furs. This book shows why Albrecht Registered 
Furs protect you in every way. Get your copy now—it 
is free. Send the coupon to E. Albrecht & Son, 83 East 
6th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 


tg nO eat 
1855 


book—how to judge fur 


Saint Paul Minnesota 
BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 











Easy, fascinating spare-time work 
coloring and selling our greeting 
\ cards and folders. 1925 Christ- 
masline ready. Exclusive designs. 


any Make °50 10° 80 2 month / 


Send $1.00 for Big Trial Box of Assorted 
ristmas is for Handcoloring 

Contains also instruction book, brush, colors and sam- 
Ws colored card. Will sell for $3 to $4 when colored. 
f you want full information on big-money possibilities 
in this work and do not want to order Trial, Box right 
now, send for FREE illustrated book, “* Pleasant 
Pages,” showing all cards in line and giving instruc- 
tions how to color and how to sell. 


Little Art Shop, 455 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
Carbona Leaves No Odor 


The odor of Carbona disappears while it is 
being used. There is no after-odor, and you can 
therefore wear the cleaned article immediately. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 

















Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30 60¢ & “1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 















HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes— beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF UaInG 
315 Main Street amestown, N. 


200 Sheets ¢ 00 
100 Envelopes B= 





PAID 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 
High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually 
smooth writing surface. 6x7 in., envelopes to 
match. Name and address in rich dark blue, Plate 
Gothic type, up to 4 lines. Send $1.00 (west of Den- 
ver and outside U. S. $1.10). We pay postage. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Order today. 


National Stationery Co., 2716 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


Beautifully en- 
gazes Invitations 

Announcements. 
W rite for — 


BOLAND ENGRAVING CO., 931 F St., N.W., Washington, D 
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The barber’s clock said 1:11. 
The All-Night Lunch, 12:57. 
Thedruggist’s clock, unwound that night, 
Had ticked 9:08 and then sat tight. 
The tavern clock, its hands stuck fast, 
Said 10 to 10 as P. R. passed. 
The jeweler’s clocks respectively 
Said 2 to 4 and 6 to 3. 

A tin alarm clock sang its song 
For 5—some chump had set it wrong. 
One clock got immortality— 

The rest have had to wait for me. 


she explained. 


The old woman who lived in a shoe was 
moving. 
““The owner wishes to make it over into 
a two-family house,”’ 


cA Radio of the Field 


LITTLE stalk of goldenrod was just 
about dry enough to blow away. 
“As a broadcaster,” he chuckled, “I 
claim to rank with the most powerful 
sending stations in the country. Wonder 
how many are tuned in?”’ 
A scattered volley of sneezes told that 
a number of people were already “‘get- 
ting’’ him. 


It is queer that the rich brother’s wife 
worries every time she hears that his poor 
brother is looking for him. How does she 
know but that the poor brother is want- 
ing to pay back something? 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 


closed in your final copy. 


Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 


live on the Pacific Coast. 


Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 


to send this advance notice, 


With your new ad- 


dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy, 


Should your subscription expire with this issue o. 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the October issue be- 
fore it is “*sold out.’ We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers, Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not parece | 
PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 


Best (heek Perwara) | 


OTH your cheeks are“‘best”’ 

when dusted by the fairy 
fingers of Lablache! Lablache 
Face Powder never leaves a 
powdered look, nor irritates 
the most sensitive skin. It 
weaves an unseen veil that pro 
tects from sun and wind. Its 
fragrance is reminiscent of 
freshly gathered flowers. 


Lablache Face Powder is sold 
everywhere. If unable to find any 


particular requisite, write for a free 
sample of powder and catalogue 
of all Lablache creations. 


Sample of Face Powder FREE 


BEN LEVY COMPANY 
Dept. 132, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PARIS 
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FACE POWDER 


BOSTON BEN. LEVY. Far 
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New Dollar 














and 50c size 











High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Youcancompletethis 
simplifie d High School 
Course at home inside of 
two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 653 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


Three Dollars Per Hour Is Yours 


Many of our lady representatives are making 
that much and more in their spare time. 
Write today for details and get our tree 
stationery offer. 

Individual Stationers, Inc. 
Corry, Penna. 












Dept. H. 








All of ‘em or some of" em. Men and a nen 







ing this came orful aaa of dress ‘goods, har ind 
kerchiefs hosiery, etc. No experience n 
sary. An effective outfit sells for you. 1 rite 


Mitchell & Church Co.,Inc., Dept. 112, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ANT WORK..d2.? 


Earn$18to$60 aweek Retouching photos. Men or wom! 
N ling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee em 











yy- 





ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. W 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, cz indy making, give big protits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking ‘or 
Profit.’’ American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St.,Chicago 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nation lly 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fes, xourse! 


ate a “New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commut\'ty. 
Wefurnisheverything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Ei): her 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today Do n't 


put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.d. J. 


EARN MONEY selling our silk, woolen ind 
cotton fabrics in full or part 
time, men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write 


today for our attractive offer. -FASHION TRADING CoOM- 
PANY, 661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 

















. . ’ 
‘“‘Home-Making, as a Profession’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—F REE. Home-Study acoso Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficienc 


Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago. ll. 
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Engraved Invitations & Announcements. Write for a1) 


The Capitol Social Engraving Co., Evening Star Building, Washington, D. 
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an envied man. Head of his profession at 
thirty-eight, wealthy as the world computes 
its chattels. 

Through the leaner years they had dreamed 
of this day and of its many pleasures; of travel 
and all the joys that well-earned leisure brings. 

But she who knows him and loves him best 
of all has seen the bitter truth. Success has 
begun to take its toll! 

In his consuming passion to forge ahead 
he has ignored the simplest law of health. 

The time has come when he must pay. 

Men and women who neglect their bodies 
must sooner or later face the day of reckoning. 

Eating the wrong kind of food and taking 
too little exercise cause faulty elimination. 

Unless the intestines regularly cast off their 
accumulations of waste, poisons generate in 
the human body which destroy health and 
pave the way for sickness. The intestine 
needs bulk to function properly. 


Now you'll like bran. For years the 


medical profession has counseled you to eat 


“POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 


She who loves him best of all 
has seen the bitter truth 


: a be the world beyond his threshold he is 


more bran to prevent intestinal sluggishness. 


If you have tried and found ordinary bran 
unpalatable, know then, there is a bran that’s 
good to eat. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the most delicious 
cereal you ever tasted. More of it is sold 
than any other kind. 

In millions of homes it comes to the table 
every morning. Everybody eats it as an 
“Ounce of Prevention.” 

Serve it at your house as a cereal, with 
milk or cream. You'll like it with any kind 
of fruit in season. 


Mix it with the children’s hot cereals. 
Bake it into bread or muffins. 

You'll find Post’s Bran Flakes wonderfully 
effective. It supplies the intestine with 
needed bulk and serves as an “‘Ounce of 
Prevention” against faulty elimination. 


SEND FOR “AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION” — 


—A free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet showing 
different ways of serving Bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 
9-100, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. If you live in Canada, address 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd.,45 Front St.,E.,Toronto, Ont. 
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Soft food does the damage 
to your teeth and gums! 


Gasy living, creamy food and sauces—hasty 
eating —these are the causes of gum trouble. 
Brush your teeth and your gums with [pana 
and keep your teeth white, your gums firm. 





luncheon at your own house, a breakfast, or a Sunday tea, will give 
you the reason why gums today are weak and understimulated. Chil- 
dren, in particular, should early be taught the dangers of a diet of soft 


You don’t have to attend a banquet to get soft food. Even a simple 
food and the necessity for daily care and stimulation of their gums. 





BRISTOL- MYERS CO. 
Dept. $95, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 





Name. 


Address 


City 





State . : 
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© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 
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HERE'S a good deal of 

misinformation about gum 
troubles— particularly pyorrhea. 
Genuine cases of pyorrhea are 
few and far between. But there 
are thousands upon thousands 
of cases of gums which are not 
in good health. Many people are 
bothered with gums which bleed 
occasionally or which are tender 
—undernourished by the blood. 


Soft food—the cause of nearly 
all gum afflictions 


AND the reason for this is simple 
indeed. The food we eat is too 
soft to keep our gums in health. 
Hard food, slowly chewed,would 
rubagainst thewallsofour gums. 
It would liven the circulation 
and that live circulation would 
clear the poisons and wastes 
away, and would render the tis- 
sue of our gums firm and healthy. 
There, simply stated, you have 
the reason for gum troubles — 
troubles considered so stubborn, 
so dangerous, not alone to the 
teeth but to the entire body. 


How daily care with Ipana 
helps the gums to health 


TO DEFEAT these troubles is 
simple. But you must restore to 
your gums, by daily care, the 
stimulation which nature in- 
tended hard, fibrous food to 
give. You can do it with Ipana 
Tooth Paste at the same time 
you clean your teeth. 

For Ipana has a peculiar vir- 
tue, all its own, in restoring to 
weakened gums their normal 
tonicity. It contains ziratol, an 
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antiseptic and hemostatic, used 
by dentists to allay bleeding and 
to tone up weakened gum tissue. 

Perhaps you do not need this 
toning. No harm done. Brushing 
a healthy gum with Ipana will 
keep it healthy. Brushing your 
teeth with Ipana, you will have 
a new sensation of cleanliness 
in your mouth and a new sense 
of cleanliness from every tooth 
in your head. 


Dentists use and approve 
of Ipana 


It’s delicious—Ipana. Its clean- 
ing power for so gentle an agent 
is remarkable and its effect on sub- 
normal tissue is better than good. 
To be safe, however, ask your 
dentist. We'll abide by his de- 
cision; thousands of his profes- 
sion speak the good word for 
Ipana. By his recommendation 
Ipana first became known. He'll 
speak well of its powers, its taste, 
its formula. And he'll speak 
well of our advice to brush your 
gums as well as your teeth. 


«Make a thorough trial 
of Ipana! 


THERE'S a coupon in the corner. 
If you want a sample, by all 
means send for it. But mailing 
takes time and, at best, under the 
new postal rates, we can send but 
aten-day tube. It would be much 
simpler and more satisfactory to 
you to go to your nearest drug 
store and get a full-sized tube, 
use it through, and then arrive 
at the decision whether or not 
Ipana is the tooth paste for you. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 






































Women who pride themselves on an interesting variety 
in their menus find a particular delight in the frequent 
serving of Premium Ham. Its sweet, mild flavor, blend- 
ing so perfectly with other foods, makes possible an end- 
less number of tempting combinations. In the recipe 
below, for example, directions are given for baking 
Premium Ham with pineapple in a rich, distinctive dish. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham with 


ltis er ae ~~ Ve a: 4 Butterscotch Pineapple 
not necessary ay my 


Boil a Premium Ham butt about 20 

i) parboil oe minutes to the pound. Remove the rind, 

Swifts Premium . Ss cover with brown sugar and bake 1 hour. 

Ham Sy - <> (f Just before the ham is done, surround 

: «Hey ; ~~ it with rings of fresh or canned pine- 

apple covered with sugar, and bake 
until these are a golden brown 





Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole Ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
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SHGRTEWING - -.- = eALADSS 


If you have ever fried anything If you have ever made cake, biscuit or — If you have ever made French dress- 


in Wesson Oil you think of it as —_ pie crust with Wesson Oil you think —_ing or mayonnaise with it you think of 


the ideal fat for all frying. It is. of it as an excellent shortening. It is. | Wesson Oil as a choice salad oil. It is. 

















